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PREFACE. 


ANY  years  have  passed  since,  as  a fugitive  from 
Mormon  slavery,  I first  related  the  story  of  my 
bondage  and  escape  to  the  wondering  Gentile 
world.  My  aim  was  to  expose  that  accursed 
system  with  its  polygamic,  murderous  and  other 
criminal  practices.  I wished  to  arouse  the 
honest  truth-loving  people  of  America  to  extir- 
pate that  plague-spot  on  the  fair  fame  of  their  blood-bought 
native  land. 

I gave  ten  years  of  my  young  womanhood  to  lecturing 
and  writing  of  the  facts  with  which  I was  only  too  famil- 
iar, until  failing  health  compelled  me  to  retire  to  private 
life.  I had  lectured  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  times  each  year.  I spoke  truths  of 
which  I was  a living  witness — truths  which  had  been 
burned  into  my  soul  through  suffering  that  words  can 
never  tell. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  these  years  of  labor  did  ac- 
complish some  good.  Bills  making  polygamy  a crime 
against  the  United  States  were  passed  in  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  These,  I was  assured,  were  a di- 
rect result  of  my  work.  These  acts  did  not  remain  a dead 
letter.  They  were  put  in  execution  by  brave,  faithful  offi- 
cials. Prominent  polygamists  were  arrested.  Trials  fol- 
lowed, and  in  spite  of  the  cunning  and  wealth  and  des- 
potic power  of  the  Mormon  leaders  and  the  abject  servility 
of  Mormon  people,  some  of  the  offenders  were  convicted 
and  imprisoned.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  blessed  con- 
summation for  which  Christian  people  toiled  and  prayed — 
the  abolition  of  polygamy,  that  monstrous  relic  of  bar- 
barism, has  not  been  thoroughly  effected. 
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In  the  great  struggle  between  the  Mormon  system  and 
Christian  civilization  the  crafty  Mormon  leaders  changed 
their  tactics.  Their  President,  Wilford  Woodruff,  in  1890 
issued  a hypocritical  proclamation  suspending  polygamy, 
and  then  went  on  and  practiced  it  as  before.  So  did  his 
faithful  lieutenants,  Apostles  and  Bishops  and  Elders,  and 
what  not?  So  did  their  deluded  followers,  who  were 
taught  that  polygamy  was  a sure  means  of  eternal  salva- 
tion and  celestial  exaltation.  The  Mormons,  finding  the 
Federal  authorities  slowly  but  surely  gaining  legal  control 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  sought  to  be  freed  from  Federal 
restrictions  by  securing  the  full  rights  of  Statehood,  so 
that  they  could  make  their  own  laws  without  interference. 
After  years  of  wily  political  manoeuvering  they  gained 
their  object  in  1896,  although  they  were  obliged  to  insert 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  new  State  a clause  prohibiting 
polygamy  and  declaring  this  clause  irrevocable  without 
consent  of  the  United  States.  But  how  weak  is  such  a 
barrier  against  an  institution  which,  they  claim,  was  es- 
tablished by  a Divine  revelation ! 

A Mormon  polygamist  has  been  formally  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  the  Nation,  despite  all  the  protests  of  the  law-abiding, 
patriotic  and  virtue-loving  men  and  women  of  our  beloved 
country.  The  arrest  of  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  Mormon  Church,  upon  the  birth  of  his  forty- 
third  child,  and  the  accusation  of  his  persistent  cohabiting 
with  five  wives,  though  he  admitted  its  truth,  brought  upon 
him  only  the  trifling  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars.  Before 
a committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  he  has  since  as- 
serted that  he  still  continues  the  practice  and  is  justified 
in  so  doing.  Yet  these  terrible  undenied  and  undeniable 
facts  have  stirred  little  show  of  indignation,  or  even  inter- 
est among  the  mass  of  the  American  people.  Calmly  and 
carelessly  Congress  conferred  independent  Statehood  upon 
an  organized  band  of  unscrupulous  traitors.  Who  can  ac- 
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count  for  such  undiscerning  legislation,  such  criminal  blun- 
dering? Who  can  explain  such  inertia,  such  stupidity,  on 
the  part  of  our  highest  law-makers? 

Mormonism,  that  mysterious  product  of  poorly  educated 
but  wildly  enthusiastic  American  fanatics  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  still  plainly  spreading  and  increasing  its  influ- 
ence amid  the  greater  light  and  onward  rush  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  has  diffused  its  poisonous  miasma  into  all 
of  Arizona  and  Idaho,  into  most  of  Wyoming,  Nevada 
and  Colorado.  Mormons  claim  to  hold  the  balance  of  politi- 
cal power  in  Oregon.  Nor  are  its  operations  confined  to  the 
Far  West.  It  is  again  at  work  in  the  States  from  which  it 
started  and  through  which  it  passed  in  the  days  of  feeble 
beginnings  and  desperate  struggles  to  found  a new  Zion 
on  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  A Mormon  Temple  is  rising 
in  Harlem,  New  York,  where  many  converts  have  been 
made  under  the  leadership  of  the  notorious  polygamous 
Congressman  Brigham  H.  Roberts.  There  are  Mormon 
meetings  and  preachers  in  every  large  city.  Their  mis- 
sionaries wander  through  the  country  and  find  acceptance, 
as  in  early  years,  among  the  uneducated  and  neglected 
classes. 

Mormonism  is  not  merely  a creed,  a set  of  religious  doc- 
trines and  practices,  a code  of  ethics.  It  is  a thoroughly 
organized  and  strictly  disciplined  religious  and  political 
body  which  has  ever  maintained  that  it  is  endowed  with 
divine  powers  far  beyond  those  of  any  church  or  govern- 
ment and  is  destined  to  sweep  the  earth  with  its  dreadful 
tenets  and  its  horrible  practices.  This  system  has  imposed 
on  its  deluded  followers  a new  Bible,  a new  history  of  the 
world,  a new  plan  of  eternal  salvation,  a new  code  of  mor- 
als, calling  evil  good  and  good  evil.  It  has  boldly  defied  any 
power,  whether  State  or  National,  to  prevent  its  triumph. 
Its  advocates  claim  that  the  main  course  of  events  in  our 
own  land,  in  spite  of  its  seeming  or  temporary  defeats,  has 
justified  them  in  their  boastful  prophecies. 
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The  greatest  danger  to  our  country  and  its  fundamental 
institutions — the  home  and  family — lies  in  the  increasing 
political  and  commercial  power  of  this  swarming  host  of 
internal  enemies.  Their  leaders  are,  as  they  have  always 
been,  cunning,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  petty  despots;  the 
masses  under  them  are  carefully  trained  and  solemnly  pledg- 
ed to  blind,  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
these,  their  irresponsible  masters.  The  leaders  have  always 
laughed  and  sneered  at  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
weakness  in  dealing  with  them  when  they  have  violated 
its  laws  and  persecuted  the  Gentiles.  They  have  found 
huge  enjoyment  in  their  own  guile  and  cunning  in  evading 
punishment  for  their  crimes.  They  still  defy  the  federal 
law  with  impunity.  Their  intrigues  and  conspiracies  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  law  yet  enacted.  Can  no 
David  be  found  to  smite  down  this  modern  blaspheming 
Goliath? 

Against  this  yet  unsubdued  host  of  evil-doers  I ven- 
ture again  to  raise  my  voice  and  wield  my  pen,  which  may 
be  blessed  by  God  as  a humble  instrument,  for  the  pulling- 
down  of  the  stronghold  of  error.  To  the  new  generation 
which  has  arisen  I appeal  as  I did  to  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  to  arouse  and  exert  themselves  against  the  por- 
tentous evil  still  threatening  our  peace,  our  homes,  our 
lives.  I call  upon  you,  men  and  women  of  to-day,  to  use 
every  lawful  means  in  Church  and  State  to  oppose  and 
abolish  polygamous  Mormonism,  to  rescue  those  unfor- 
tunates who  are  still  held  in  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage. 
To  you  I tell  again  the  sorrowful  tale  of  my  own  slavery, 
my  years  of  suffering,  my  Providential  escape.  I give  also 
in  outline  the  whole  history  of  that  “ mystery  of  iniquity,” 
which  has  so  long  defiled  and  polluted  our  land.  I exhibit 
the  real  character  of  the  pretended  Prophet,  who  dared  to' 
organize  what  he  blasphemously  called  “The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,”  how  he  gradually 
•turned  from  an  earnest  but  ignorant  Christian  preacher  to 
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a visionary  fanatic,  a propagator  of  lies,  an  instigator  of 
robbery  and  murder,  a destroyer  of  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage and  the  family.  I exhibit  still  more  fully  the  whole 
career  of  his  worldly  and  powerful  successor,  Brigham 
Young,  showing  his  humble  origin,  his  vaulting  ambition, 
his  winning  qualities,  his  faculty  for  controlling  men  and 
women,  his  audacity  in  claiming  power  in  heaven  as  on 
earth,  for  time  and  eternity,  and  in  breaking  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  I reveal  as  a necessary  part  of  my  own  story 
his  domestic  life,  with  its  various  lights  and  shadows,  his 
Samson-like  combination  of  weakness  and  strength,  his 
variegated  harem. 

People  of  America,  are  these  incarnate  fiends,  who  stole 
the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  cause  of  Satan  in,  still  to 
be  objects  of  worship  and  reverence  to  thousands  of  our 
countrymen?  Is  this  impious  system  of  iniquity  to  be  let 
alone  while  it  uses  every  effort  to  control  the  power  not 
of  one  State  only,  but  of  many?  Against  these  powers  of 
darkness  I invoke  the  light  of  truth.  I expose  the  means 
by  which  they  have  grown  to  such  formidable  greatness. 
I warn  my  fellow-countrymen  against  their  false  pre- 
tences, their  adulterous  practices,  their  murderous  oaths, 
their  unquenchable  animosity  towards  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  people. 

But  I have  also  a special  message  to  the  suffering  down- 
trodden women  of  Utah  and  other  parts  of  Mormondom. 
My  heart’s  desire  is  for  their  complete  emancipation  from 
the  horrible  bondage  of  polygamy  and  its  kindred  evils. 
My  sympathies  are  with  them,  for  I know  too  well  the 
troubles  they  endure.  There  was  a time  when  that  bondage 
was  involuntary,  compulsory  and  well  nigh  hopeless.  Thirty- 
four  years  ago  I had  to  “ blaze  the  trail  ” in  the  wilderness ; 
for  women  of  the  present  day  there  are  a thousand  avenues 
of  escape.  I realize  that  their  condition  has  grown  into  a 
fixed  habit,  that  servitude  has  become  to  them  a second 
nature,  a part  of  themselves,  though  they  loathe  and  detest 
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it.  But  these  habits  of  thought,  word  and  action  can  be  and 
must  be  thoroughly  changed,  if  they  would  be  saved.  It 
requires  great  courage  and  steadfast  perseverance  to  come 
forth  from  their  debasing  and  degrading  environment  and 
claim  their  birthright  of  freedom.  The  galling  yoke  of 
servitude  must  be  shattered  in  order  to  preserve  our  race 
from  utter  degeneracy.  Slave  mothers  cannot  bear  noble 
sons.  A great  philosopher  has  said  “The  test  .of  every  relig- 
ious, political,  or  educational  system  is  the  man  which  it 
forms.  If  a system  injures  the  intelligence,  it  is  bad.  If 
it  injures  the  character,  it  is  vicious.  If  it  injures  the  con- 
science, it  is  criminal.”  From  the  bad,  vicious,  criminal  sys- 
tem of  Mormonism,  women  of.  Utah,  escape  for  your  lives 
and  your  immortal  souls.  Help  yourselves,  deserve  your 
own  self-respect,  and  you  will  be  helped  on  every  hand  with 
sympathy,  kindness  and  love.  “God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.” 
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A LIFE  IN  BONDAGE 


CHAPTER  I. 

€be  JSeotnntng  of  /toormcnism, 

NDER  a solemn  sense  of  duty  to  humanity  I 
undertook  many  years  ago  a mission  of  enlight- 
enment to  the  American  people.  To  accomplish 
this  mission  I was  obliged  to  make  known  my 
life-story.  In  some  respects  my  work  was 
effectual,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  I now 
desire  to  repeat  to  a new  generation  the  same 
strange  story,  hoping  that  the  truths  which  it  unfolds  will 
prevail  over  the  hosts  of  evil. 

In  this  land  of  boasted  light  and  liberty  I was  born  a 
spiritual  slave,  and  was  trained  by  fond  but  deluded  parents 
to  hug  the  chains  of  that  slavery.  Knowing  no  better,  I 
willingly  embraced  the  false  creed  and  grovelling  supersti- 
tion of  Mormonism.  I yielded  submission  to  its  dreadful 
doctrines  and  practices.  But  after  many  years  of  patient 
suffering  and  mental  torment  I was  providentially  rescued 
from  this  intolerable  bondage  and  granted  the  precious 
blessing  of  a new  life.  I may  indeed  reverently  adopt  as 
my  own  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  Psalmist : “ The 
Lord  brought  me  up  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry 
clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a rock,  and  established  my 
goings/’  (Psalm  xl.  2.)  Thenceforth  I have  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  freedom  and  the  priceless 
privileges  of  an  American  woman.  Yet  I can  never  forget 
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those  men  and  women  who  were  captives  with  me  in  the 
house  of  bondage;  and  I sympathize  profoundly  with  the 
present  generation  who  are  now  suffering  under  the  crush- 
ing and  debasing  tyranny  of  Mormonism,  and  praying  for 
relief  from  their  misery. 

Before  entering  on  the  story  of  my  own  experience  it 
seems  necessary  that  I should  give  a brief  account  of  the 
origin  of  Mormonism.  I relate  what  I was  taught  in  my 
youth,  corrected  by  what  I have  learned  in  later  years.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  system  of  religion  was  founded  by 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  who  published  “ The  Book  of  Mormon,” 
in  1830,  and  announced  himself  as  the  Prophet,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  to  restore  true  religion  to  the  world.  He  was 
born  in  the  township  of  Sharon,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  day 
of  December,  1805,  the  fourth  child  in  a family  of  nine. 
His  father,  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  removed,  in  1816,  to  West- 
ern New  York,  where  he  worked  on  farms,  peddled  at  fairs, 
and  often  went  hunting  and  fishing.  But  he  was  most 
widely  known  as  a finder  of  underground  streams  with  the 
aid  of  a forked  hazel-rod,  and  a searcher  for  hidden 
treasure.  Young  Joseph  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps, 
and  had  but  a poor  reputation  among  the  people.  He  used 
peek-stones  in  seeking  for  buried  wealth. 

A religious  revival  stirred  the  region,  and  led  to  earnest 
discussion  about  the  merits  of  the  various  sects.  The 
Smith  family  shared  in  the  excitement,  but  Joseph,  then 
fifteen  years  old,  startled  them  by  declaring  that  Christ  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a vision  and  pronounced  all  the  sects 
corrupt.  This  heavenly  vision  produced  no  improvement 
in  his  conduct,  and  few  believed  the  report.  Three  years 
later,  according  to  Joseph’s  account,  he  had  a more  impor- 
tant vision.  The  angel  Moroni  appeared  to  him  and  in- 
formed him  of  a wonderful  book  engraved  on  gold  plates 
or  sheets  and  buried  in  a neighboring  hill,  which  he  called 
Cumorah.  Under  the  direction  of  the  angel  Smith  found 
the  stone  chest,  in  which  this  precious  book  was  deposited. 


The  Angel  Morcni  Giving  the  Golden  Bible  to 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 
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Along  with  it  was  a massive  silver  pair  of  spectacles,  having 
for  glasses  two  transparent  stones,  which  were  called  in 
Bible  language  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  There  were  also 
a sword  and  a gold  breastplate.  The  angel  did  not  permit 
Smith  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  chest  until  four  years 
later,  though  both  met  there  each  year  at  appointed  times. 

At  last,  on  September  22d,  1827,  Moroni  entrusted  the 
precious  plates  to  Joseph,  with  solemn  warnings  not  to  show 
them  to  others  lest  they  should  be  destroyed.  The  Urim 
and  Thummim  were  declared  to  be  the  means  by  which 
Smith  would  be  able  to  understand  and  translate  the  engrav- 
ing of  the  sacred  records,  which  were  said  to  be  in  the 
“ reformed  Egyptian  ” language.  Smith,  according  to  his 
own  story,  removed  this  new  Bible  to  his  home,  and  secretly 
peered  at  its  strange  characters  through  his  wonderful  spec- 
tacles ; word  by  word  it  became  English  to  his  eyes.  But  a 
scribe  was  needed  to  write  while  he  deciphered  the  plates. 
Martin  Harris,  a wealthy  farmer,  who  had  been  brought  up 
a Quaker,  but  afterwards  joined  other  sects,  was  persuaded 
to  perform  this  work,  being  promised  a share  in  the  fortune 
which  would  surely  follow  the  publication  of  the  book. 
Harris  accordingly  wrote  what  Smith  dictated  from  behind 
a curtain.  After  a time  Harris  quit  the  tedious  work,  and 
Oliver  Cowdery,  a school  teacher,  was  employed  to  write. 
When  the  translation  was  completed,  it  was  printed  at 
Palmyra,  New  York,  at  the  expense  of  Harris,  who  tried  to 
sell  the  book,  but  with  little  success. 

This  “ Book  of  Mormon  ” is,  in  form  and  style,  an  evi- 
dent imitation  of  the  English  Bible,  as  usually  published. 
It  abounds  with  phrases  that  sound  familiar  to  Bible- 
readers,  but  there  is  an  awkward  exaggeration  in  the  copy. 
It  is  a bulky  work,  consisting  of  fourteen  books,  each  named 
after  some  person,  as  “ The  Book  of  Nephi,”  and  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  fifteen  chapters.  It  is  chiefly  his- 
torical, and  tells  how  America  was  first  settled  by  tribes  that 
wandered  eastward  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  after  the 
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confusion  of  tongues,  and  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a 
wonderful  ark,  guiding  their  course  by  a wonderful  com- 
pass. A second  race  that  came  from  Jerusalem  about  600 
B.  C.  were  mostly  Israelites  of  the  ten  lost  tribes.  By  this 
time  the  earlier  settlers  were  destroyed  for  their  wickedness, 
and  the  Israelites  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
Western  Continent.  The  Book  goes  on  to  show  that  Christ, 
after  his  resurrection,  visited  America,  preached  the  Gospel, 
and  established  his  Church  with  all  its  Apostles,  priests, 
teachers  and  rulers,  and  with  the  same  ordinances  and  bless- 
ings that  were  enjoyed  on  the  Eastern  Continent.  But 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  principal  nation 
of  this  race  perished  in  battle.  The  remnant  are  the 
Lamanites,  or  Indians,  who  inhabit  America.  The  people 
were  cut  off  for  their  apostasy  and  transgression  of  God’s 
commands.  Mormon,  whose  name  is  said  to  mean  “ more 
good,”  was  the  last  of  their  prophets,  and  he  was  divinely 
directed  to  write  a summary  of  their  history  with  its 
prophecies  and  revelations,  to  be  hidden  in  the  earth  until 
the  latter  days,  when  it  should  be  brought  forth  and  united 
with  the  Holy  Bible,  as  known  to  the  Christian  world. 
Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
centuries,  was  sent  from  heaven  to  reveal  this  inspired 
record  to  Joseph  Smith,  as  the  Prophet  of  a new  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  Moroni  is  regarded  by  the  Mormons  as 
the' angel  seen  by  St.  John  as  described  in  the  Book  4)  f 
Revelation,  “ And  I saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people.”  (Revelation  xiv.  6.)  A gilt 
statue  of  Moroni,  of  gigantic  size,  now  stands  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  Mormon  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  new  and  strange  American  Bible,  which  Moroni  is 
said  to  have  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith,  is  the  professed 
historical  basis  of  Mormonism.  But  in  actual  working  the 
real  foundation  was  in  the  constant  and  frequent  revelations 
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which  Joseph,  when  he  found  people  ready  to  accept  him  as 
a Prophet,  declared  that  he  received  directly  from  the  Lord 
with  reference  to  matters  and  questions  of  all  kinds,  doc- 
trinal and  practical,  religious  and  social.  These  new  reve- 
lations were  not  all  in  accordance  with  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Bible,  nor  even  with  the  Book  of  Mormon,  nor  were 
they  all  consistent  with  each  other.  Sometimes  they  de- 
pended on  a very  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
where  nearly  all  readers  consider  them  figurative.  Such 
was  the  explanation  of  the  Scripture  expression  that  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  which  was  said  to  prove  that 
God  has  a body  just  as  man  has,  and  the  many  passages 
attributing  to  him  face  and  hands  and  other  bodily  parts  are 
quoted  as  confirming  this  view.  The  doctrine  of  the 
plurality  of  wives,  which  became  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Saints  of  Nauvoo  and  Utah,  was  expressly  condemned 
in  the  Golden  Bible,  but  it  was  taught  and  practised  secretly 
by  Joseph  Smith,  supported  by  a special  revelation,  and 
afterwards  openly  promulgated  by  Brigham  Young. 

The  Golden  Bible  has  forever  disappeared.  There  is 
indeed  no  conclusive  proof  that  any  body  ever  saw  the 
plates.  It  all  rests  on  faith  in  Joseph  Smith’s  word.  In 
the  official  editions  of  “ The  Book  of  Mormon  ” there  is 
still  published  a certificate  of  three  chosen  witnesses  that 
they  had  seen  gold  plates,  laid  before  them  by  an  angel  of 
God.  But  it  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that  all  three  of 
these  witnesses — Martin  Harris,  Oliver  Cowdery  and 
David  Whitmer — afterwards  apostatized  from  the  Mormon 
Church.  They  must  have  felt  that  they  had  been  deluded, 
that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  when  they  gave  that  testi- 
mony. There  are  also  published  some  declarations  from 
Smith’s  father  and  brother  and  others  that  they  had  seen 
these  gold  plates  with  curious  engravings.  There  is 
also  a statement  that  Harris  showed  a copy  of  a few  lines 
of  the  original  to  Prof.  Charles  Anthon  of  New  York,  and 
that  this  well-known  scholar  pronounced  it  to  be  written  in 
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the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  But  Prof.  Anthon  pub- 
lished a letter  explaining  that  a farmer  showed  him  some 
strange  characters  on  a piece  of  paper  and  that  he  warned 
the  inquirer  that  somebody  was  trying  to  impose  upon  him. 
On  such  sandy  foundation  is  the  towering  edifice  of  Mor- 
monism  erected.  How  long  can  it  possibly  stand? 

Some  opponents  of  Mormonism  have  maintained  that 
Joseph  Smith,  being  poorly  educated,  could  not  have- com- 
posed “ The  Book  of  Mormon.”  They  try  to  show  that 
Sidney  Rigdon,  who  was  afterwards  his  chief  counselor, 
may  have  met  him  long  before  1830,  when  the  book  was 
published.  Then  they  allege  that  Rigdon  had  got  posses- 
sion of  a manuscript  romance,  written  by  Rev.  Solomon 
Spalding  in  the  Biblical  style,  and  telling  how  the  American 
Indians  are  descended  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Many 
persons  near  Pittsburg  had  read  or  heard  this  manuscript, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  Rigdon  ever  knew  of  it,  or  met 
Smith  before  he  went  to  Kirtland,  where  Rigdon  was 
pastor  of  a Campbellite  church.  On  the  title  page  of  the 
first  edition  of  “ The  Book  of  Mormon,”  the  words  “Joseph 
Smith,  Author,”  are  plainly  printed,  but  this  expression  was 
omitted  on  later  editions.  All  of  Joseph  Smith’s  revelations 
were  in  the  same  Biblical  style,  and  were  oftexi  ungramma- 
tical and  full  of  repetitions.  As  he  undoubtedly  wrote 
these,  he  was  just  as  well  qualified  to  write  the  other.  In 
his  time  there  was  much  discussion  about  the  origin  of  the 
Indians,  and  he  appears  to  have  had  an  imagination  fertile 
enough  to  make  up  a long  story  about  them. 

The  Mormon  Church  was  first  organized  on  Tuesday, 
April  6th,  1830,  at  the  house  of  Peter  Whitmer,  in  Fayette, 
Seneca  County,  New  York,  with  six  members,  including 
Smith’s  brother  Hyrum  and  his  father.  Joseph  and 
Cowdery  had  some  time  previously  baptized  each  other,  as 
he  asserted,  by  the  direction  of  John  the  Baptist.  They 
were  recognized  as  the  first  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  on 
the  Sabbath  following  Cowdery  preached  the  first  sermon, 
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setting  forth  the  principles  of  the  new  revelation.  Other 
converts  were  made  and  baptized.  The  enthusiastic  Smith 
did  everything  with  a rush.  He  immediately  ordained  and 
sent  forth  elders  to  proclaim  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the 
glorious  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  concern- 
ing Zion.  Some  were  sent  specially  to  the  Indians,  who 
were  regarded  as  Israelites  soon  to  be  restored  to  divine 
favor.  But  the  place  where  the  greatest  success  was 
attained  was  at  Kirtland,  in  Northern  Ohio,  where  Sidney 
Rigdon,  an  eloquent  Campbellite  preacher,  accepted  the  new 
revelation,  and  persuaded  many  of  his  congregation  to 
follow  his  example.  For  a time  it  seemed  that  Kirtland 
was  destined  to  be  the  American  Zion.  There  a Temple 
was  built  and  dedicated  with  miraculous  testimony  of  Divine 
approval,  as  Mormons  testified. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  movement  other  members 
of  the  church  spoke  in  strange  tongues,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  when  the  Christian  religion  was  first  preached.  It 
was  not  long  till  several  began  to  deliver  revelations,  and 
some  of  these  were  at  variance  with  Joseph’s  notions.  But 
he  promptly  offset  them  with  a new  revelation  from  heaven 
that  Joseph  alone  was  authorized  as  Prophet  to  declare  the 
Lord’s  will  and  give  commands  to  the  Church.  These 
numerous  revelations,  all  in  similar  style  with  “ The  Book 
of  Mormon,”  are  gathered  under  their  various  dates  in  the 
“ Doctrines  and  Covenants,”  which  is  the  recognized  statute- 
book  of  the  Mormon  Church.  Brigham  Young  and  his 
successors  in  the  Presidency  afterwards  issued  decrees 
which  have  been  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  Joseph  Smith’s 
revelations.  From  the  start  the  Mormon  Church,  claiming 
to  rule  by  Divine  right,  was  an  autocracy,  a despotism, 
holding  in  bondage  the  souls  of  its  members  and  com- 
pelling them  to  sacrifice  everything  at  its  bidding.  Strange 
that  such  an  organization  should  spring  up  in  the  land  of 
boasted  liberty ! So  incredible  is  it  that  Americans  in 
general  cannot  yet  believe  the  fact.  Absolute  obedience  to 
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all  the  commands  of  his  superior  in  the  Church  is  required 
of  every  Mormon  and  is  the  test  of  true  discipleship.  The 
whole  body  moves  as  one  mass  at  the  direction  of  its  Presi- 
dent, as  has  been  proved  throughout  its  history.  Woe  to 
the  poor  man  or  woman  who  dares  to  disobey  the  order 
given.  Everlasting  punishment  will  be  his  fate,  and  a 
speedy  death  may  hasten  its  approach.  The  lives  of  my 
father  and  my  mother,  as  sketched  in  my  narrative,  as  well 
as  my  own  experience,  will  give  ample  proof  of  the  crushing 
pressure  which  Mormonism  inflicts  on  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  those  who  are  enticed  within  its  fold,  or  have  been  born 
in  that  dismal  bondage. 

My  readers  may  desire  to  have  a description  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  strange  character  who  founded  this 
new  religion.  This  I must  give  on  the  authority  of  others, 
but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  statements  of  those  that 
knew  him.  Joseph  Smith  was  six  feet  tall,  stout  and 
robust,  with  a fair  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair, 
with  little  beard  and  a prominent  nose.  He  was  usually 
mild  and  cheerful,  familiar  in  intercourse  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  always  enthusiastic.  He  never  gave  way  to  depres- 
sion, but  was  always  bold  when  encountering  opposition. 
Though  he  had  endured  poverty  in  his  early  life,  he  was 
never  an  ascetic.  When  he  became  a leader  of  the  people, 
he  dressed  well,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  In 
his  revelations,  he  was  careful  to  insist  that  it  was  the  Lord/s 
will  that  the  people  should  provide  liberally  for  his  wants, 
that  at  Nauvoo  he  should  have  rooms  in  the  hotel  provided 
for  strangers,  and  that  he  should  travel  in  a carriage. 
Whatever  the  deceit  that  he  practised  on  others,  the  Prophet 
always  showed  immovable  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
mission.  When  his  followers  called  on  him  to  perform 
miracles  in  healing  the  sick,  he  sometimes  yielded  to  their 
request  and  in  some  cases  the  sick  person  was  restored  to 
health.  This  was  soon  proclaimed  as  a new  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  claims  and  the  Divine  approval.  But  if  on  the 
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contrary  the  sick  person  died,  he  readily  gave  the  reason 
that  this  was  the  Lord’s  will,  and  the  friends  easily 
acquiesced.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  to  see  how  much 
writing  he  did  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labors  and  travels  and 
trials  and  persecutions.  He  issued  a new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  because  the  English  version  was  not  to  be  depended 
on  as  giving  a correct  view  of  what  God  had  taught  the 
ancient  Israelites.  He  published  also  a full  account  of  his 
own  life,  and  this  is  still  cherished  by  the  Mormons  as 
“ The  History  of  the  Church.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


/ID£  parents  Become  /ifcormons. 

is  my  heartfelt  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
world  what  Mormonism  really  is ; to  show  the 
pitiable  condition  of  its  women,  held  in  a sys- 
tem of  bondage  that  is  more  cruel  than  African 
slavery  ever  was,  since  it  claims  to  hold  body 
and  soul  alike;  to  arouse  compassion  for  its 
children  and  youth,  born  and  growing  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  social  impurity;  and,  above  all,  to  awaken 
still  deeper  interest  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
that  shall  at  length  swell  into  indignation,  and  expel  the 
accursed  system  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  this  work 
I have  consecrated  myself,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  unhappy  women  of  Utah,  who  are  either  too 
powerless  or  too  timid  to  break  the  fetters  which  bind  them. 

I intend  to  give  a truthful  picture  of  Mormon  life;  to  veil 
nothing  which  should  be  revealed,  even  though  the  recital 
should  be  painful  to  me  at  times,  coming  so  close,  as  it 
necessarily  must,  to  my  inmost  life,  awakening  memories 
which  I would  fain  permit  to  remain  slumbering,  and  open- 
ing old  wounds  which  I had  fondly  hoped  were  healed. 
Neither  shall  I intentionally  tinge  any  occurrence  with  the 
slightest  coloring  of  romance;  the  real  is  so  vivid  and  so 
strange  that  I need  have  no  recourse  to  the  imaginary. 

All  the  events  which  I shall  relate  will  be  some  of  my 
own  personal  experiences,  or  the  experience  of  those  so 
closely  connected  with  me  that  I can  vouch  for  their  truth 
without  hesitation..  I must  tell  my  parents’  story  as  well  as 
my  own,  because  all  the  events  are  closely  connected. 

I was  born  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
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1844,  and  was  the  youngest  child  and  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  a family  of  five  children.  My  father  and  mother 
were  devout  Mormons,  who  had  been  among  the  earliest 
of  Joseph  Smith’s  converts.  They  were  identified  with  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  almost  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment. They  followed  it  in  all  its  wanderings,  were 
partakers  in  its  every  movement,  and  their  fortunes  rose  or 
fell  as  that  Church  was  prosperous  or  distressed.  They 
were  enthusiastic  adherents  of  Joseph  Smith,  and  devoted 
personal  friends  of  Brigham  Young,  until  he,  by  his  own 
treacherous  acts,  betrayed  their  friendship,  and  himself 
broke  every  link  that  had  united  them  to  him,  even  that  of 
religious  sympathy,  which  among  this  people  is  the  most 
difficult  to  sunder. 

My  father,  Chauncey  G.  Webb, 
was  born  in  1812,  in  Hanover, 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  He 
first  heard  the  Mormon  doctrine 
preached  in  1833,  about  three  years 
after  Joseph  Smith  had  given  the 
Book  of  Mormon  to  the  world,  and 
had  announced  himself  as  another 
Messiah,  chosen  by  “ the  Lord  ” to 
restore  true  religion  to  the  world, 
to  whom  also  had  bee  revealed  all 
the  glories  of  “ the  kingdom  ” that 
should  yet  be  established  on  the 
earth,  and  over  which  he  was  to  be, 

by  command  from  the  Lord,  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
ruler. 

My  father’s  parents  embraced  this  new  faith  immediately, 
and  prepared  for  removal  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  which  was 
then  announced  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  new  church,  the 
“ Zion  ” given  by  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith  as  the  gather- 
ing-place of  the  Saints.  They  were  naturally  anxious  to 
gather  all  their  children  into  the  fold,  and  they  urged  my 
father,  with  tearful,  prayerful  entreaties,  to  accompany 
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them  to  the  city  of  refuge  prepared  for  the  faithful  follow- 
ers of  the  Lord  and  His  prophet  Smith. 

These  Saints  were  an  humble,  spiritual-minded,  God- 
fearing, law-abiding  people,  holding  their  new  belief  with 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm,  and  proving  their  position,  to 
their  own  satisfaction  at  least,  from  the  Bible.  They  had 
not  then  developed  the  spirit  of  intolerance  which  has  since 
characterized  them,  and  though  they  were  moved  with  reli- 
gious fanaticism,  they  were  honest  in  their  bigotry.  The 
Mormon  Church,  in  its  earlier  days,  cannot  be  fairly  judged 
by  the  Mormon  Church  of  the  present  time,  which  retains 
none  of  its  early  simplicity,  and  which  seems  to  have  lost 
sight  entirely  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  was 
built.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  many  contradictory  reve- 
lations which  Smith  and  his  successors  claim  to  have 
received  from  the  Lord,  both  with  regard  to  doctrine  and 
practice.  Unquestioning  faith  in  the  Prophet  and  his  reve- 
lations is  the  central  principle  of  Mormonism. 

My  father,  although  not  entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
his  new  religion  at  that  period  of  his  experience,  yet  found 
nothing  of  the  insincerity  which  he  thought  he  discerned  in 
people  of  other  beliefs.  Having  embraced  the  new  faith, 
he  was  prepared  to  hold  to  it,  and  to  cast  his  lot  with  it. 
So  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Kirtland,  in  1834,  where  he 
found  the  first  romance  of  his  life  in  the  person  of  Eliza 
Churchill,  my  mother,  then  a young  girl  of  seventeen,  just 
blossoming  into  fairest  womanhood. 

Never  was  there  a greater  mental  or  spiritual  contrast 
between  two  persons.  My  mother  was  a religious  enthu- 
siast. She  believed  implicitly  in  personal  revelation,  and 
never  doubted  that  the  Mormon  faith  came  directly  from 
“ the  Lord.”  She  “ saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams,” 
and  at  times  it  would  have  taken  but  little  persuasion  to 
make  her  believe  herself  inspired.  It  was  a religious  nature 
like  hers,  dreamy,  devoted,  and  mystical,  that,  in  other 
conditions  and  amid  other  surroundings,  had  given  to 
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France  a deliverer  in  Joan  of  Arc.  It  must  have  been  the 
attraction  of  opposite  natures  that  brought  together  in  so 
close  a relationship  the  practical,  shrewd,  somewhat  sceptical 
man,  and  the  devoted,  enthusiastic,  religious  girl.  It  was 
probably  the  very  contrast  that  made  the  young  man  feel 
such  tenderness  and  care  for  the  homeless  orphan  girl,  and 
made  her  cling  to  him,  trusting  her  helplessness  to  his 
strength. 

Her  early  life  had  by  no  means  been  so  sheltered  as  his, 
and  to  her  the  thought  of  tender  care  and  protecting  watch- 
fulness, through  all  the  rest  of  her  days,  was  unutterably 
sweet  and  restful.  If  her  dream  could  only  have  been 
realized!  But  polygamy  came  to  curse  her  life,  as  it  has 
that  of  every  Mormon  woman,  and  shattered  her  hopes 
before  she  had  but  a brief  taste  of  their  realization. 

She  was  born  at  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1817,  but  when  she 
was  two  years  old  her  parents  re- 
moved to  Livingston  County,  in  the 
same  state.  When  she  was  four  years 
old  her  mother  died,  leaving  three 
little  children,  the  youngest  a mere 
baby.  Her  father,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  one  to  take  care  of 
the  three  as  they  needed,  was  obliged, 
much  against  his  will,  to  separate 
them,  and  put  them  in  charge  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  until  such  time  as  he 
should  be  able  to  make  a home  for 
them  together.  But  that  was  destined 
never  to  be,  and  these  children  were  never  reunited, 
although  they  never  lost  affection  for  one  another. 

My  mother  was  given  into  the  care  of  a family  of  the 
name  of  Brown,  with  whom  she  stayed  twelve  years.  Their 
harsh  treatment  rendered  the  orphan’s  life  most  unhappy. 
Though  craving  knowledge  most  ardently,  she  was  denied 
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all  means  of  procuring  a proper  education,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a mere  drudge.  But  her  perceptions  were 
keen,  her  memory  retentive,  and  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks 
she  managed  to  learn  something ; enough,  indeed,  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  knowledge  which  she  afterwards  ac- 
quired, and  which  stood  her  in  good  stead  as  a means  of 
support  for  herself  and  her  children,  after  the  removal  of 
the  Saints  to  Utah.  Whatever  came  in  her  way  in  the  shape 
of  reading-matter  she  eagerly  devoured,  whether  it  was  a 
torn  bit  of  an  old  newspaper,  the  inevitable  “ Farmer’s 
Almanac,”  or  some  odd  volume  of  history,  biography,  or 
fiction,  which  had  found  its  way  mysteriously  to  the  New 
York  farm-house;  but  above  all,  the  Bible  and  Methodist 
hymn-books.  These  she  read  and  re-read  until  she  could 
repeat  large  portions  of  them  from  memory.  Wesley’s 
beautiful  hymns,  with  their  earnest,  fervid  tone,  were  her 
special  favorites  among  these  religious  songs. 

When  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  united  with  the 
Methodist  Church.  She  was  in  the  first  flush  of  her  reli- 
gious experience  when  the  Mormon  missionaries  came  to 
Avon,  the  town  in  which  she  lived,  preaching  their  new 
doctrines.  My  mother  had  naturally  much  curiosity  con- 
cerning this  new  religion,  which  was  railed  at  as  a delusion. 

Brigham  Young  and  his  brother  Joseph  were  the  first 
Mormons  that  my  mother  ever  saw.  I have  often  heard 
her  describe  the  peculiar  influence  they  exerted  over  her, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  impressed  her.  They  seemed 
very  humble  men  of  the  most  earnest,  devoted  piety  and  in- 
tense religious  zeal,  travelling  “ without  purse  or  scrip,” 
while  they  preached  “the  Gospel  as  taught  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.”  They  came  to  a house  where  she  chanced  to  be 
visiting,  and  after  seating  themselves,  commenced  singing 
one  of  those  earnest,  stirring  hymns  for  which  the  Mormons 
were  noted. 

“Hark  ! listen  to  the  trumpeters, 

They  call  for  volunteers, 
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On  Zion’s  bright  and  flowery  mount 
Behold  their  officers. 

Their  horses  white,  their  armor  bright, 

With  courage  bold  they  stand  ; 

Enlisting  soldiers  for  their  King, 

To  march  to  Zion’s  land. 

“ We  want  no  cowards  in  our  bands, 

That  will  our  colors  fly ; 

We  call  for  valiant  hearted  men, 

Who’re  not  afraid  to  die. 

Sinners,  enlist  with  Jesus  Christ, 

Th’  eternal  Son  of  God, 

And  march  with  us  to  Zion’s  land, 

Beyond  the  swelling  flood.  ” 

They  were  both  fine  singers,  and  they  threw  so  much  fire 
and  fervor  into  this  song  that  my  mother — then  a young, 
enthusiastic  girl  of  sixteen — was  inclined  at  once  to  enlist 
and  follow  the  new  army  to  Zion.  But  her  guardians  for- 
bade her  to  attend  the  meetings  of  these  people,  and  de- 
nounced their  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  as  a false  teacher,  a 
hypocrite  and  blasphemer.  It  was  many  months  before  she 
heard  one  of  their  sermons,  but  she  grew  into  sympathy 
with  the  persecuted  people  on  account  of  the  persistent 
opposition  to  her  wish  to  hear  them  and  judge  of  their 
truth  for  herself. 

After  a time  she  found  an  opportunity  of  attending  a two 
days’  meeting,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  friends.  She 
listened  eagerly  to  Joseph  Young  as  he  expounded  the  new 
doctrine  and  dwelt  upon  the  glories  of  the  “ kingdom  ” 
which  was  to  be  speedily  set  up  upon  the  earth.  Predis- 
posed as  she  already  was  in  its  favor,  it  is  not  strange  that 
she  was  readily  convinced  of  its  divine  origin,  and  accepted 
it  at  once  as  the  true  religion.  Before  the  meeting  was 
over,  she  was  numbered  among  Elder  Joseph  Young’s  con- 
verts, and  was  received  into  the  Mormon  Church,  being 
baptized  by  the  apostolic  hands  of  his  brother  Brigham. 

When  it  was  known  that  Eliza  had  become  a convert  to 
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the  obnoxious  faith,  she  was  the  object  of  bitter  persecution. 
The  family  with  whom  she  lived  were  especially  intolerant, 
and  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  force  her  to  give  up  her 
new  faith.  They  even  confined  her  in  a cellar  for  several 
days,  kept  her  upon  bread  and  water,  and  subjected  her  to 
other  severities.  But  the  young  convert  remained  firm  in 
her  chosen  faith,  and  was  steadfast  in  her  convictions  of 
right.  All  this  affliction  she  rather  gloried  in.  As  she  said 
in  later  life,  she  triumphed  in  persecution  and  rejoiced  in 
suffering. 

When  her  persecutors  found  that  neither  arguments  nor 
threats  could  move  her,  they  turned  her  out  of  doors,  con- 
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sidering  that  they  were  doing  their  duty,  since  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  harbor  a Mormon.  The  thought  of  her  youth  and 
unprotected  situation  did  not  restrain  them.  Their  doors 
were  shut  against  her,  as  their  hearts  had  always  been. 

Instinctively  she  turned  towards  the  people  with  whom 
she  had  so  lately  connected  herself,  and  for  whose  sake 
she  had  lost  home  and  friends.  They  received  her  kindly 
and  hospitably,  and  she  went  with  them  to  Kirtland,  where 
my  father  found  her  when  he  arrived  a few  months  later. 
She  had  begun  to  teach,  for  which  calling  she  had  a special 
aptitude. 

The  close  friendship  which  then  began  between  my 
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mother  and  Brigham  Young,  and  lasted  so  many  years,  was 
always  a faithful  friendship  on  her  part,  but  was  eventually 
met  with  unkindness  and  treachery  on  his  side.  At  that 
time  he  was  thirty-four  years  old,  was  vigorous  and  zealous, 
and  seemingly  sincere.  Though  without  education,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  early  Mormon  mission- 
aries, and  was  considered  specially  gifted.  He  was  an 
ardent  supporter  and  personal  friend  of  Joseph  Smith,  and 
had  attained  a high  position  in  the  Church  of  the  Saints, 
being  the  second  of  the  twelve  apostles,  all  of  whom  were 
chosen  by  the  Prophet  Smith  himself. 

In  those  days  Brigham  Young  was  struggling  with 
poverty,  going  on  missions,  as  the  apostles  of  old  were  com- 
manded to  do,  and  as  all  these  new  apostles  did,  “ without 
purse  or  scrip.”  To  my  mother  the  “ Apostle  ” Brigham 
was  invested  with  all  the  attributes  which  belong  to  an 
earnest  nature,  intensified  by  deep  religious  faith.  In  short, 
he  was  transformed  by  her  imagination,  and  appeared 
utterly  unlike  his  real  self  as  she  came  at  last  to  know  him. 

The  year  following  my  father’s  arrival  in  Kirtland  and 
his  first  meeting  with  my  mother,  they  were  married.  The 
first  few  months  of  their  married  life  were  peculiarly  happy, 
and  they  prospered  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. My  father  was  a wheelwright  by  trade,  and  directly 
on  reaching  Kirtland  built  a wagon  manufactory,  and 
started  in  business  for  himself.  This  enterprise  was  suc- 
cessful, and  brought  in  money  sufficiently  fast  to  suit  his 
ambition.  He  built  a cosy  little  house,  to  which  he  carried 
my  mother.  There,  for  the  first  time  since  she  was  a little 
child,  she  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a home — a genuine 
home!  not  a mere  lodging-place,  where  she  felt  herself  an 
intruder,  but  a place  in  which  she  was  mistress,  over  which 
love  and  she  held  undisputed  sway. 

During  that  happy  period,  the  only  happy  time  in  her 
whole  life,  she  continued  still  to  teach.  She  was  an  inde- 
fatigable student,  and  she  made  the  most  and  the  best  of  her 
time.  She  studied  to  satisfy  her  intense  craving  for  know- 
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ledge,  and  as  a pleasant  recreation,  yet  it  was  of  practical 
account.  She  had  not  then  been  introduced  to  the  doctrine 
of  “ plural  wives,”  and  its  attendant  “ glories,”  which,  being 
defined,  meant  miseries  and  torture.  And  the  definition 
has  never  been  altered,  and  never  will  be,  until  women’s 
natures  are  most  radically  changed. 

My  father  was  prospering  in  worldly  affairs,  and  when 
it  was  “ revealed  ” to  Joseph  Smith  that  in  addition  to  the 
profession  of  “ Prophet,”  he  should  add  that  of  banker,  he 
assisted  Smith  in  founding  the  “ Kirtland  Safety  Society 
Bank,”  by  promising  to  deposit  all  his  money  therein;  in 
short,  giving  Smith  all  that  he  possessed  outside  of  his  house 
and  shop  towards  completing  the  amount  necessary  for  a 
capital  on  which  to  start  the  new  enterprise.  There  was 
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great  need  of  ready  money  to  keep  all  the  enterprise^  of  the 
industrious  community  going.  All  through  Ohio  and  in 
many  other  States  new  banks  were  formed  which  issued 
notes  under  State  laws.  But  these  laws  imposed  conditions 
with  which  Smith  did  not  comply.  They  required  a certain 
amount  of  coined  money  to  be  kept  on  hand,  to  meet  the 
notes  presented,  besides  a well-invested  capital  far  beyond 
what  Smith  and  his  followers  could  raise.  This  condition 
was  soon  exposed,  and  the  State  authorities  threatened  to 
close  the  bank.  Then  Smith  resorted  to  a daring  expedient. 
He  denounced  the  severe  laws  which  bore  so  hardly  on  the 
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poor  Saints,  and  promptly  changed  his  “ Kirtland  Safety 
Society  Bank  ” into  an  “Anti-BANK-ing  Company/' 
and  went  on  to  issue  more  notes.  They  bore  the  signatures 
of  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  Secretary. 
The  Mormons  quickly  accepted  and  used  these  notes  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  and  even  found  many  Gentiles  of 
the  town  ready  to  take  them. 

But  the  sham  notes  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  soon 
went  far  beyond  the  Mormon  settlement.  Some  even 
reached  Pittsburg,  and  a banker  there  who  had  received 
many  from  his  customers  sent  an  agent  to  Kirtland  to  inves- 
tigate its  affairs.  He  found  the  people  busy  and  apparently 
prosperous.  He  visited  Smith  and  was  assured  that  the 
notes  of  the  Anti-Bank-ing  Company  were  as  good  as  specie. 
But  when  the  agent  produced  his  bundle  of  notes  and  asked 
for  the  cash  equivalent,  Smith’s  tone  changed.  He  told  the 
agent  that  the  notes  were  intended  to  be  circulated,  but  not 
to  be  paid.  That  would  spoil  the  game.  After  some  warm 
talk  the  agent  departed  and  reported  the  new  method  of 
banking  to  his  employers.  They  promptly  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  Court.  The  bubble  burst.  My  father 
and  several  other  Mormons  lost  all  they  had  invested.  If 
such  an  affair  had  happened  in  the  Gentile  world,  it  would 
have  been  called  swindling.  Some  Mormons  felt  sore  about 
it  and  loudly  abused  the  Prophet,  but  they  did  not  go  further 
than  calling  him  names  of  reproach. 

Many  Gentiles,  who  had  suffered  by  the  failure,  were  not 
so  lenient  as  Smith’s  followers,  and  demanded  that  the 
Prophet  should  answer  to  the  complaint  of  swindling  before 
the  United  States  Court.  But  he  eluded  the  officers  of 
justice,  and  all  attempts  to  arrest  him  were  unavailing. 

The  poor  Saints,  although  many  of  them  lost  all  their 
hard-earned  savings,  were  still  loyal  to  their  leader,  and 
excused  him  on  the  ground  that  “ he  had  lost  the  Spirit  ” for 
the  time.  They  said  the  revelation  was  not  of  divine  origin, 
but  that  Smith  was  unconscious  of  that  fact,  and  received  it 
in  good  faith.  My  father,  however,  who  was  never  a 
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hearty  believer  in  such  special  “ revelations,”  was  not  so 
ready  to  excuse  what  seemed  to  him  an  act  of  premeditated 
dishonesty.  He  was,  indeed,  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of 
Smith,  and  it  was  only  by  my  mother’s  influence,  who  still 
clung  fondly  to  her  faith,  that  he  did  not  then  renounce 
Morinonism.  Although  she  never  acknowledged  it,  I think 
that  in  later  days  my  mother  often  regretted  her  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  church.  That  loyalty  and  persistence 
brought  upon  her  the  unhappiness  of  her  life,  and  finally 
plunged  her  into  such  utter  misery  as  only  polygamous 
wives  can  experience. 

This  unfortunate  revelation  of  the  Prophet’s,  together 
with  other  questionable  business  transactions,  and  the  con- 
sequent growing  prejudice  of  the  people  of  Ohio  against 
him  and  his  followers,  compelled  the  Saints  to  seek  some 
other  place,  where  they  might  build  their  “ Zion.”  It  was 
seen  that  the  Lord  did  not  favor  Ohio ; and  about  that  time 
he  “ revealed  ” to  Joseph  that  the  place  he  had  selected  in 
which  to  establish  His  temporal  kingdom  was  the  western 
border  of  Missouri.  This  was  to  be  the  Mormon  Canaan, 
the  land  which  they — the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord — 
should  enter  and  possess.  To  be  sure,  He  had  revealed  the 
very  same  thing  concerning  Kirtland;  it  was  there  that  he 
declared  “ He  had  established  His  name  for  the  salvation 
of  the  nations.”  But  according  to  the  Prophet’s  later  ex- 
planation, Satan  was  striving  to  break  up  the  kingdom,  and 
the  spirit  of  “ apostate  mobocracy  ” raged  and  grew  hotter, 
until  Smith  and  his  confederate,  Sidney  Rigdon,  were 
obliged  “ to  flee  from  its  deadly  influence,  as  did  the 
apostles  and  prophets  of  old;”  and  “ as  Jesus  had  com- 
manded his  followers,  when  persecuted  in  one  city,  to  flee  to 
another,”  so  these  two  worthies  left  the  “ chosen  city  of  the 
Lord,”  unceremoniously,  under  cover  of  darkness,  pursued 
by  officers  of  the  law,  but  were  not  overtaken.  From  Mis- 
souri Smith  sent  messages  and  exhortations  to  those  of  the 
Saints  in  Ohio  who  still  remained  faithful,  “ to  gather 
quickly  to  Zion.” 
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After  settlements  had  been  fairly  started  in  Missouri, 
Smith  ventured  back  to  Kirtland  to  recover  what  he  could 
of  his  former  possessions.  But  word  came  of  fresh  troubles 
in  the  new  Canaan  of  Missouri,  and  he  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  the  Saints  with  a devoted  band  of  followers,  called 
“ Zion's  Camp.”  Smith  rode  while  they  marched  on  foot 
through  mud  and  mire.  Conspicuous  among  them  for 
courage,  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  Prophet  was  Brigham 
Young. 

Many  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  abandoned  it  at 
that  time,  and  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  “ chosen  ” were 
decidedly  lessened.  Among  those  who  remained  unshaken 
was  my  mother,  who  in  her  fanatical  blindness,  accepted  the 
Prophet’s  explanations,  and  was  still  willing  to  be  led  by 
his  revelations.  My  father  was  held  by  his  affection  for 
her  rather  than  by  any  conviction  of  the  “ divine  leading  ” 
of  Smith,  whom,  indeed,  he  distrusted  almost  entirely;  and 
it  was  in  compliance  with  my  mother’s  ardent  wish  to  follow 
her  prophet,  and  to  establish  herself  and  family  in  Zion 
amidst  the  Saints,  that  my  father  finally  decided  to  emigrate 
with  the  remnant  of  the  church  to  Missouri. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ZTbe  Mormon  Mar  in  Missouri, 

Y father  settled  in  Daviess  'County,  Missouri, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Far-West,  where  the 
body  of  the  Saints  were  located.  There  he  was 
again  tasting  the  sweets  of  prosperity  and  do- 
mestic comfort,  when  the  Missouri  war  broke 
out.  He  was  then  obliged  to  remove  his 
family,  in  the  greatest  haste,  to  Far-West  for 
their  safety,  leaving  house  and  property  to  be  confiscated  by 
an  angry  mob. 

This  was  the  second  time,  since  casting  his  lot  with  the 
Saints,  that  all  my  father’s  possessions  had  been  suddenly 
swept  away,  and  this  last  would  have  discouraged  him  sadly 
had  not  the  injustice  which  was  shown  by  Gentiles  to  the 
Mormons  made  him  so  indignant.  He  assisted  in  guarding 
the  lives  of  the  Mormon  people,  and  the  remnant  of  property 
which  was  left  to  them,  until  such  time  as  they  could  find 
another  home. 

During  this  time  my  mother’s  sufferings  were  intense. 
Many  of  the  houses  had  been  burned  by  mobs,  and  she,  and 
many  other  women  in  as  severe  straits  as  hersen,  were 
compelled  to  live  as  best  they  could,  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  rain,  and  without  any  proper  shelter,  during  almost  the 
entire  winter,  with  two  little  children,  one  a baby  only  a few 
months  old,  the  other  about  two  years  old.  In  addition  to 
all  the  discomforts  of  the  situation,  she  was  in  constant 
terror  of  an  attack  by  the  infuriated  mobs,  who  were 
waging  a genuine  war  of  extermination  with  the  suffering 
Saints.  As  is  always  the  case  with  a religious  war,  the 
feeling  was  intensely  bitter.  The  Gentiles  had  no  charity 
for  the  Mormons,  and  would  tolerate  neither  them  nor  their 
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faith.  The  Mormons  returned  the  hatred  of  the  Gentiles 
with  interest,  and  considering  themselves  the  chosen  of  the 
Lord,  selected  by  Him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  argued  that  whatever  they  did  could  by  no  possibility 
be  wrong,  and  they  returned  their  ill-treatment  with  interest. 

Although  there  had  been,  always,  a strong  prejudice 
against  the  Mormons  in  Missouri,  as  in  other  States  where 
they  had  lived,  it  was  not  until  after  Sidney  Rigdon  made 
his  famous  incendiary  speech,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Temple  at  Far-West,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1838,  that  the  feeling  broke  into  anything  like  aggres- 
sive hostilities. 

It  had  been  revealed  to  the  Prophet  Smith  that  another 
temple  must  be  built  to  the  Lord 
in  the  new  Zion,  since  the  one  at 
Kirtland  had  been  desecrated  by 
falling  into  Gentile  hands,  and 
Rigdon  was  chosen  to  make  the 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  laying 
the  first  foundation-stone  of  this 
sacred  edifice.  The  “ Champion 
of  Liberty,”  as  Rigdon  was 
called  by  his  admirers,  was  more 
bombastic  and  more  denuncia- 
tory than  usual.  He  surpassed 
himself  in  invective,  and  maddened  the  already  hostile  Mis- 
sourians. Among  other  absurd  things,  he  said : 

“ We  take  God  and  all  the  holy  angels  to  witness,  that 
we  warn  all  men  to  come  on  us  no  more  for  ever.  The 
men  or  set  of  men  that  attempt  it,  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives.  The  mob  that  comes  to  disturb  us  we  will 
follow  until  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  else 
they  will  have  to  exterminate  us.  We  will  carry  the  war 
into  their  own  homes  and  families.  No  man  shall  come  into 
our  streets  to  threaten  us  with  mobs;  if  he  does,  he  shall 
atone  for  it  before  he  leaves  the  place.  We  this  day  pro- 
claim ourselves  free,  with  a purpose  and  determination  that 
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can  never  be  broken.  No,  never!  No,  never!!  NO, 
NEVER!!!” 

This  speech  fired  the  excitable  nature  of  the  Saints,  and 
aroused  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  warlike  enthusiasm. 
Already,  in  imagination,  they  saw  Missouri  conquered,  and 
the  church  in  possession  of  the  entire  state.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  final  result,  for  this  was  the  Promised 
Land  into  which  they  had  been  led  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
With  the  superstition  which  characterizes  this  people,  they 
turned  every  accident  or  occurrence  into  some  sign  from 
Heaven,  and  it  was  always  interpreted  to  promise  success 
to  them  and  confusion  to  their  enemies.  On  this  day  of 
celebration  the  Mormons  had  erected  a liberty-pole  in  honor 
of  the  occasion;  in  the  afternoon  it  was  struck  by  lightning, 
shivered  to  pieces,  and  fell,  its  flag  trailing  in  the  dust. 
Yet  this  accident  drew  forth  rejoicing  among  the  Mormons, 
as  an  omen  of  the  speedy  downfall  of  their  enemies.  But  if 
it  must  be  considered  an  omen  of  anything,  it  was  prophetic 
of  the  uprooting  and  scattering  of  this  deluded  people,  so 
soon  was  it  followed  by  their  expulsion  from  the  state. 

The  feeling  of  bitterness  between  the  two  contending 
factions  grew  more  intense  daily,  and  each  party  was 
eagerly  watching  for  some  acts  of  violence  from  the  other. 
The  next  month,  at  the  election,  the  war  commenced  in 
earnest.  A man  named  William  Peniston  was  candidate 
for  the  legislature.  The  Mormons  objected  to  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  headed  a mob  against  them  in  Clay 
County.  The  Missourians,  aware  of  this  objection,  endea- 
vored to  prevent  the  Mormons  from  voting,  and  a fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  latter  proclaimed  themselves  victo- 
rious. Gallatin,  the  court  town  of  Daviess  County,  was 
soon  after  burned  by  the  Mormons.  Then  commenced 
robbing,  plundering,  and  outrages  of  every  kind  by  both 
parties.  In  this  season  of  wild  confusion,  both  sides  were 
blinded  with  passion,  and  lost  sight  of  reason,  toleration, 
and,  above  all,  Christian  forbearance.  It  was  a positive 
reign  of  terror.  Houses,  barns,  and  haystacks  were  burned, 
men  shot,  and  all  manner  of  depredations  committed. 
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It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  which  party  was  the  prin- 
cipal aggressor;  probably  there  was  equal  blame  on  both 
sides.  I have  been  informed  that  Joseph  taught  his  follow- 
ers that  it  was  right,  and  “ commanded  of  the  Lord,”  for 
them  to  take  anything  they  could  find  which  belonged  to 
their  enemies,  in  retaliation  for  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
suffered  at  their  hands.  I can  the  more  easily  believe  this 
to  be  true,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Mormon  Church  has 
always  been  that  of  retaliation.  The  stern  Mosaic  law, 
“ An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth,”  is  in  full  force 
among  them,  and  is  not  only  advised  by  the  leaders,  but 
insisted  upon  by  them.  Indeed,  they  even  added  to  its 
severity,  until  it  stood,  “ A life  for  an  offence,  real  or 
suspected,  of  any  kind.”  In  support  of  this  they  refer  to 
the  Israelites  “ borrowing  ” jewelry  from  the  Egyptians 
before  they  took  their  flight  from  Egypt;  and  they  quote, 
“ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof ;”  and  as 
they  claim  to  be  the  Lord’s  particularly  favored  children, — 
in  fact,  his  only  acknowledged  ones, — they  seem  to  con- 
sider this  text  all  the  excuse  they  have  ever  needed  to  give 
for  any  irregularities  in  the  way  of  appropriating  other 
people’s  property.  They  are  merely  coming  into  their  in- 
heritance. . 

The  Mormon  people  were  not  slow  to  obey  the  command 
of  the  Lord  and  the  counsel  of  Joseph,  and  they  displayed 
their  spirit  of  obedience  by  laying  hold  of  every  kind  of 
property  which  came  within  their  reach.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles,  Joseph  came  out  to  Daviess  County  to  a town 
called  “ Adam-ondi-Ahman,”  named,  of  course,  by  revela- 
tion, and  meaning,  when  translated,  “ The  valley  of  God  in 
which  Adam  blessed  his  children.”  It  was  said  to  be  the 
identical  spot  where  Adam  and  Eve  first  sought  refuge  after 
their  expulsion  from  Eden.  Smith,  upon  his  arrival,  called 
the  people  together,  and  harangued  them  after  this  mild  and 
conciliatory  fashion : “ Go  ahead ! Do  all  you  can  to  harass 
the  enemy.  I never  felt  more  of  the  spirit  of  God  at  any 
time  than  since  we  commenced  this  stealing  and  house- 
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burning/’  My  parents  were  living  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman 
at  that  time,  and  were  present  when  Joseph  delivered  this 
bitter  address. 

About  this  time  the  Danite  bands  were  first  organized, 
for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and  harassing  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country.  I have  been  told  this  by  a person1 
who  heard  the  oaths  administered  at  a meeting  of  the  band 
in  Daviess  County.  They  were  instructed  to  go  out  on  the 
borders  of  the  settlements,  and  take  the  spoils  from  the 
“ ungodly  Gentiles;”  for  was  it  not  written,  “ The  riches  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  people  of  the  house 
of  Israel?”  Brigham  Young  was  Chief  Archer  of  the 
Danites. 

Joseph  Smith  afterwards  denied  that  he  had  authorized 
the  formation  of  the  Danite  bands;  and  in  public  he  re- 
peatedly repudiated  both  them  and  their  deeds  of  violence. 
At  the  time  of  which  I speak,  however,  Thomas  B.  Marsh, 
who  was  then  the  president  of  the  “ twelve  apostles,”  to- 
gether with  Orson  Hyde,  apostatized.  Bofh  subsequently 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  making  the  most  abject 
submission.  Poor  Marsh  died,  crushed  and  broken-hearted. 
Hyde’s  heart  was  of  tougher  composition,  and  he  regained 
office  in  the  Church,  though  somewhat  distrusted. 

While  both  Marsh  and  Hyde  were  separated  from  the 
church,  they  made  solemn  affidavits  against  Joseph  and  the 
Mormons  in  general,  accusing  them  of  the  grossest  crimes 
and  outrages,  as  well  as  of  abetting  the  Danites  and  their 
deeds.  The  cowardly  Apostles  afterwards  declared  that 
these  affidavits  were  made  under  the  influence  of  fear. 
That  is  very  probable,  but  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  no 
real  doubt  that  there  was  more  truth  in  what  they  affirmed 
than  zealous  Mormons  are  disposed  to  admit. 

The  outrages  committed  by  these  Danites,  and  others  like 
them,  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Saints  from  Missouri. 
Joseph  and  about  fifty  of  his  followers  were  taken  prisoners. 
In  consequence  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  the  final 
exodus  from  the  state,  there  was  great  suffering  among  the 
Mormon  people. 
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After  this  Missouri  war  began,  crime  succeeded  crime, 
and  the  state  of  affairs  grew  worse  daily.  The  Mormons  got 
decidedly  the  worse  of  the  warfare,  and  their  opponents 
showed  them  no  mercy.  At  the  massacre  at  Haun’s  Mills, 
for  instance,  men,  women,  and  children  were  shot  down  in 
cold  blood  by  a company  of  the  Missouri  militia,  the  houses 
plundered  and  burned,  and  the  clothing  even  stripped  from 
the  dead  bodies. 

There  had  been  inhuman  murders  in  other  places,  men 
and  women  alike  falling  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  mobs. 


A Night  of  Terror. 


There  had  been  a battle  fought  at  Crooked  River,  and  sev- 
eral skirmishes  between  the  Mormons  and  Missourians, 
exaggerated  reports  of  which  spread  through  the  country 
like  wildfire.  The  whole  state  took  up  arms  against  the 
Mormons.  The  governor  issued  an  order  of  expulsion, 
thinking  that  the  surest  way  to  quell  the  disturbance,  which 
had  almost  grown  beyond  him,  and  gave  the  Saints  three 
months  in  which  to  leave  the  state.  Every  Mormon  was  to 
be  out  of  the  state  at  the  end  of  that  time,  except  those  who 
were  in  prison.  Of  them  the  governor  said,  “ Their  fate  is 
fixed ; the  die  is  cast ; their  doom  is  sealed.” 

As  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  from  Ohio,  there  was 
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considerable  apostasy  in  the  church.  Many  persons  grew 
discouraged,  and  their  faith  wavered.  In  following  Smith 
they  had  been  led  from  difficulty  into  danger,  had  suffered 
persecution  and  poverty,  and  were  now  driven  from  their 
homes  to  seek  refuge  in  some  more  hospitable  spot.  Every 
man’s  hand  seemed  turned  against  them,  and  they  had 
grown  tired  of  perpetual  warfare.  If  God  had  ever  called, 
He  had  surely  deserted  them  now,  and  there  was  no  use  in 
their  longer  undergoing  trial  and  suffering. 

But  those  who  remained  firm  were  still  strong  in  the 
faith;  stronger,  if  possible,  than  ever.  Joseph  was  their 
Prophet,  and  they  clung  to  him  and  his  revelations  with 
unshaken  confidence.  “ Blessed  are  they  who  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness’  sake,”  was  a favorite  and  comfort- 
ing quotation  at  that  time.  They  were  cheered  by  frequent 
letters  from  Joseph,  written  in  prison,  as  they  journeyed 
towards  Illinois,  which  was  the  next  point  towards  which 
they  turned  their  feet,  already  weary  with  wandering.  On 
receiving  the  order  of  expulsion,  the  Saints  pledged  them- 
selves never  to  cease  their  exertions  until  every  one  of  their 
faith  was  out  of  the  state;  and  to  accomplish  this  within 
the  time  required,  they  worked  unceasingly,  through  sick- 
ness, poverty  and  privation. 

My  mother  often  described  to  me  this  enforced  journey. 
She  was  always  deeply  moved,  and  never  spoke  of  it  that 
the  hot  tears  did  not  rush  to  her  eyes,  and  her  voice^quiver 
with  indignation.  The  journey  was  taken  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  were  already  ill 
from  exposure,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  state  with 
the  rest;  and  although  the  men  did  everything  for  their 
comfort  that  could  be  done,  their  sufferings  were  most 
intense.  They  were  robbed  of  their  horses,  and  were 
obliged  to  make  their  escape  with  ox-teams,  crossing  those 
twenty-mile  prairies,  facing  cold,  wintry  winds  without  even 
a cover  to  the  wagons.  My  mother  held  her  two  infants 
close  in  her  arms  during  all  the  long,  tedious  journey,  to 
keep  them  from  perishing.  She  had  but  one  dress  to  wear, 
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as  she  had  to  leave  Daviess  County  in  great  haste,  taking 
only  her  children  with  her;  and  on  her  arrival  in  Illinois  she 
was  entirely  destitute,  her  clothing  being  literally  torn  in 
pieces.  In  the  spring  of  1839  all  were  safely  landed  across 
the  Mississippi  River,  where  they  were  joined  in  April,  soon 
after  their  arrival,  by  Joseph  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  who 
had  “ miraculously,”  as  Joseph  said,  made  their  escape  from 
their  enemies. 

The  joy  of  the  Saints  was  very  great  at  his  arrival.  The 
waning  courage  was  restored,  wavering  faith  was  strength- 
ened, and  they  were  all  ready  to  enter  the  next  scheme 
which  his  prophetic  soul  should  propose,  and  to  follow 
blindly  and  unquestioningly  the  next  “ revelation.” 

A person  who  was  with  the  Mormons  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois  told  me  that  Joseph  not  only  advised  his  people  pub- 
licly to  plunder  from  the  Gentiles,  but  privately  ordered 
them  to  do  so.  At  one  time  he  was  himself  sent  by  the 
Prophet  to  steal  lumber  for  coffins.  He  went  with  a party 
of  men  down  the  river,  loaded  a raft  with  lumber  from  a 
Gentile  saw-mill,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  “ City  of  the 
Saints.”  Another  man,  who  became  a bishop  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  told  my  mother  that  he  was  deputed  by 
Joseph  to  go  and  take  some  cattle,  and  drive  them  to  the 
city.  As  he  was  entering  the  town  on  his  return  from  his 
successful  marauding  trip,  he  was  called  into  a house,  where 
there  were  sick  persons,  to  anoint  and  pray  for  them  in 
company  with  another  elder.  On  meeting  this  elder  after- 
wards, he  remarked,  “ I have  often  wondered  that  the  Lord 
listened  to  our  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  sick  under  such 
circumstances.”  The  elder  replied,  quietly,  “ I had  not 
been  stealing.” 

Had  such  teachings  been  given  by  the  Gentiles,  and  fol- 
lowed by  their  people,  it  would  have  been  a sin.  But  with 
the  Mormons  it  was  always  “ the  will  of  the  Lord,”  and  in 
His  name  they  committed  the  crimes  that  produced  disaster 
and  disgrace  among  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  their  own  expulsion  from  that  state.  Thus  they 
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were  driven  out  by  violence  from  among  a people  who  at 
first  had  received  them  with  the  utmost  friendliness,  and 
forced  to  seek  refuge  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  Mississippi, 
despite  the  promise  which  Joseph  had  so  often  given  them, 
“ in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  that  Missouri  should  be  the 
abiding-place  of  the  Saints. 

Joseph,  however,  still  continued  to  assert  that  the  Saints 
“ should  return  again  and  build  up  the  waste  places  of 
Zion,”  and  pointed  out  Missouri  as  the  spot  which  was  to 
be  the  “ central  stake  ” from  which  he  was  eventually  to  rule 
all  America;  but  the  fact  remained  that  the  people  must 
have  homes  until  such  good  time  as  they  might  be  allowed 
to  “ come  again  to  their  own.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


XTbe  flDormons  at  IRauvoo. 

OSEPH  SMITH  and  his  followers,  banished  from 
Missouri,  crossed  the  Mississippi  to  Quincy, 
Illinois,  and  were  very  kindly  received  by  the 
residents.  They  at  once  commenced  searching 
for  a place  to  settle,  and  build  another  “ stake.” 
The  place  finally  selected  by  the  Prophet  was 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  forty 
miles  from  Quincy.  It  had  been  called  Commerce;  but  this 
name  being  considered  altogether  too  matter-of-fact  and 
practical,  it  was  named,  by  inspiration,  Nauvoo,  which, 
being  translated  from  the  “ Reformed  Egyptian,” — the  lan- 
guage in  which  all  revelations  were  first  given, — means 
“ The  Beautiful.” 

The  new  city  grew  rapidly;  another  Temple  was  com- 
menced by  command  of  the  Lord,  and  the  people  were 
adjured  not  to  cease  work  upon  it  until  it  was  finished  ; all 
the  Saints  were  commanded  to  gather  there  as  soon  as  it 
was  practicable.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  Europe,  and 
converts  flocked  from  thence  to  Zion.  Never  were  missions 
crowned  with  greater  success  than  those  that  were  estab- 
lished in  Europe  by  the  Mormon  Church.  The  elders  went 
first  to  England,  from  there  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  they  even  attempted  Italy,  but 
with  so  little  success  that  the  mission  there  was  speedily 
abandoned.  Indeed,  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  did 
not  seem  to  have  taken  kindly  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
Saints,  and  evinced  but  slight  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  a “ spiritual  kingdom  on  the  earth,”  and  paid  no  heed 
whatever  to  Joseph’s  revelations.  But  hundreds  of  con- 
verts were  made  among  the  English  and  Scandinavian 
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people,  and  they  all  evinced  a strong  desire  to  “ gather  to 
Zion,”  and  considered  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  made  to 
facilitate  their  emigration.  Most  of  them  were  from  the 
poorer  classes,  but  some  among  them  were  persons  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  many  were  from  the  comfortable 
middle  class  of  farmers  and  trades  people. 

The  people  of  Illinois  were  inclined  to  be  very  friendly 
with  the  Mormon  people,  and  to  make  up  by  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  the  treatment  which  the  Saints  had  received  in 
Missouri.  But,  as  has  invariably  been  the  case,  the  Mor- 
mons, by  their  own  acts,  managed  to  turn  these  friends  into 
enemies,  and  to  embroil  themselves  in  more  quarrels.  The 
people  in  the  surrounding  towns  found  them  troublesome, 
and  most  undesirable  neighbors ; for  in  spite  of  their  kindly 
reception,  Joseph  did  not  cease  his  injunctions  to  “ get  all 
you  can  from  the  wicked  Gentiles,”  and  the  consequence 
was  perpetual  trouble  and  constant  complaint. 

Early  on  his  arrival  at  Nauvoo,  Joseph  applied  to  the 
Illinois  legislature  for  a city  charter,  which  was  granted  at 
once  without  being  read.  The  reason  was  that  the  politi- 
cians of  the  two  great  parties,  the  Whigs  and  Democrats, 
were  eager  to  get  the  solid  Mormon  vote,  and  so  were  ready 
to  grant  the  newcomers  any  favor.  The  charter  had  been 
most  cunningly  drafted  by  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  who  had 
great  political  influence  and  had  won  the  friendship  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  afterwards  U.  S.  Senator.  It  was 
extremely  liberal,  and  so  deceived  the  legislature,  that  it 
really  gave  Joseph  unlimited  power  in  the  government  of 
the  city,  without  regard  to  state  or  national  laws,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  he  could  be  held  prisoner,  even  if 
arrested.  He  had  the  right  to  release  himself : the  charter 
provided  for  that. 

Another  active  political  leader  was  William  W.  Phelps, 
a printer  from  Western  New  York.  He  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  attaining  his  ambition  there  before  he  joined  the 
Mormons.  In  Missouri  he  edited  a newspaper  which  fos- 
tered the  Mormons’  hopes  but  provoked  the  Gentiles  by  its 
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boasts  and  threats.  In  Nauvoo  he  continued  the  same 
course,  and  he  is  said  to  have  stimulated  and  directed 
Joseph’s  political  ambition.  Most  of  the  manifestos  then 
issued  were  written  by  Phelps.  His  activity  in  this  line 
continued  under  Brigham  Young’s  rule  in  Utah. 

Before  the  establishment  of  Nauvoo  it  was  “ revealed  ” to 
Joseph  that  his  people  must  importune  at  the  feet  of  all  in 
authority  for  a redress  of  their 
wrongs  in  Missouri.  They 
commenced  with  the  justices  of 
the  peace;  from  them  they 
went  to  the  state  officers;  fin- 
ally to  the  President  himself. 

They  prepared  carefully,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  accurately, 
a statement  of  the  losses  of 
the  Saints  in  Missouri,  and 
Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon, 
and  Elias  Higbee  went  to 
Washington  with  it,  to  endea- 
vor to  seek  redress  through 
the  agency  of  Congress. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  then  President,  received 
them  with  that  peculiar  suavity  of  manner  for  which  he  was 
specially  noted,  and  listened  to  them  with  the  most  courteous 
patience.  But  his  answer  was : “ Gentlemen,  your  cause  is 
just,  but  I can  do  nothing  for  you.”  The  party  returned  to 
Nauvoo  disappointed  and  exceedingly  indignant  with  the 
government  and  the  entire  American  people,  whom  they 
considered  their  enemies  from  that  moment.  From  the 
lowest  officer  to  the  highest,  they  declared  that  they  had 
failed  to  meet  with  real  sympathy,  and  there  was  no  desire 
shown  to  make  amends  to  these  people.  Joseph  and  the 
elders  indulged  in  more  incendiary  talk  than  ever;  but  this 
was  now  directed  entirely  against  the  government. 

“ In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,”  prophesied 
Joseph,  “ unless  the  United  States  redress  the  wrongs  com- 
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mitted  upon  the  Saints  in  Missouri,  in  a few  years  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  entirely  overthrown.”  And  again:  “ They 
all  turned  a deaf  ear  to  our  entreaties,  and  now  the  Lord 
will  come  out  in  swift  fury  and  vex  the  nation.” 

In  Illinois,  as  already  in  Missouri,  the  troubles  culminated 
in  political  difficulties.  The  people  of  Illinois  grew  tired 
of  the  new  citizens,  whom  they  had  welcomed  so  warmly, 
since  their  kindness  had  been  returned  with  so  much  ingra- 
titude by  the  Mormons.  But  the  political  leaders  of  the 
state  endeavored  to  curry  favor  with  Joseph,  and  obtain  his 
influence,  since  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  Mormon 
vote  was  solid.  Whigs  and  Democrats  had  each  tried  to 
secure  them,  but  Smith  had  his  own  purpose  to  serve,  and 
he  used  either  Whigs  or  Democrats  as  best  suited  him. 
Neither  party  could  rely  on  him  or  his  promises,  and  conse- 
quently both  became  hostile  towards  him,  and  were  anxious 
to  limit  his  power.  He  was,  indeed,  rendered  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  the  state  laws  by  the  charter  which  the  gov- 
ernor so  readily  signed,  without  being  aware  what  a blunder 
he  was  committing.  The  people  of  Illinois  therefore  exerted 
themselves  to  get  this  charter  repealed.  Anti-Mormon 
organizations  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
legislature  to  cancel  the  charter,  disband  the  Nauvoo 
Legion,  a military  organization,  of  which  Joseph  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, and,  if  possible,  eventually  to  get  rid  of  the 
Mormons  altogether.  The  feeling  ran  quite  as  high  as  it 
had  done  in  Missouri,  although  there  were  no  such  deeds  of 
violence  as  that  state  witnessed.  It  remained,  for  some  time 
at  least,  a political  rather  than  a personal  warfare,  and 
Joseph  for  many  months  maintained  his  position  in  spite  of 
every  exertion  of  his  enemies;  in  fact,  he  got  decidedly  the 
best  of  them  in  every  way. 

Joseph’s  political  career  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  intricate 
and  an  ambitious  one.  He  inaugurated  a legislature  at 
Nauvoo,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  state.  This  Mormon 
legislature  did,  in  its  way,  the  most  remarkable  work.  One 
of  its  acts  was  to  nominate  Joseph  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
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United  States.  Clay  and  Calhoun  were  at  that  time  rival 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  and  Joseph  wrote  to  both  of 
them,  asking  them  what  course  they  would  pursue  towards 
the  Mormons  in  case  they  were  elected.  Neither  of  them 
answered  in  a manner  to  please  him ; they  were  altogether 
too  indefinite,  refusing  in  any  way  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  Mormon  cause.  Consequently  he  gave  them  both  a 
severe  castigation,  and  withdrew  his  support  and  counten- 
ance from  either  party;  and  with  him,  of  course,  went  the 
whole  body  of  the  Mormons. 

Smith  published  his  own  views  on  the  national  policy  in  a 
pamphlet,  and  announced  himself  as  Presidential  candidate. 
His  followers  confidently  believed  that  he  would  be  elected. 
They  had  no  idea  that  he  could  fail  to  attain  whatever  he 
attempted.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  many  States,  prose- 
lyting and  electioneering,  and  the  Saints  certainly  worked 
faithfully  to  further  their  Prophet’s  ambition. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seeking  after  political  influ- 
ence, Joseph  Smith  must  have  had  some  presentiment  that 
his  failure  must  be  followed  by  another  exodus  of  the  Mor- 
mon people,  for  as  early  as  1842  he  began  to  talk  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  Pacific  valley  as  a settlement, 
and  the  “ Lord’s  finger  ” seemed  turning  slowly  but  surely 
in  that  direction.  Then  the  Prophet  sent  a company  of 
men  to  explore  that  almost  unknown  country,  and  not  long 
after  he  began  prophesying  that  in  five  years"  time  the  Saints 
would  be  located  “ away  from  the  influence  of  mobs.”  The 
Mormons,  as  usual,  received  the  prediction  in  good  faith, 
and  were  ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should  lead, 
notwithstanding  that  doing  so  meant  giving  up  home  and 
property,  and  becoming  poor,  exiled  wanderers.  The  devo- 
tion of  this  deluded,  persecuted  people  to  their  false  Prophet 
was  almost  sublime.  In  answer  to  his  “ Leave  all  and 
follow  me,”  came  the  self-sacrificing  words,  “ Whither  thou 
goest  we  will  go;  thy  God  shall  be  our  God.” 

The  belief  that  they  were  the  very  chosen  of  God;  that 
He  revealed  Himself  to  them  through  their  Prophet;  that 
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He  took  special  note  of  their  in-comings  and  out-goings; 
that  He  led  their  way  in  all  their  wanderings,  sometimes  in 
thorny  paths,  sometimes  through  pleasant  places, — made 
them  positively  heroic  in  their  devotion.  Kept  in  a com- 
munity by  themselves,  forbidden  any  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world,  they  knew  nothing  outside  of  Mormonism 
except  what  their  rulers  chose  to  tell  them,  and  that  was 
never  the  truth.  They  believed  that  every  man’s  hand  was 
against  them ; that  they  were  literally  “ persecuted  for 
righteousness’  sake;”  they  were  taught  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded them  to  hate  all  persons  not  of  their  belief,  and 
that  it  was  an  act  pleasing  to  Him  whenever  a Gentile  was 
put  out  of  the  way.  Without  being  murderers  at  heart, 
murder  became  a part  of  their  religion,  a vital  portion  of 
their  worship. 

The  Gentiles  had  little  opportunity,  until  later  years,  of 
mingling  with  these  people;  and  they  naturally  judged  the 
Mormons  to  be  a blood-thirsty,  cruel,  dishonest,  and  licen- 
tious people.  No  good  could  possibly  come  out  of 
Nazareth,  they  thought;  a person  avowing  himself  a Mor- 
mon was  an  object  of  loathing  and  contempt,  while  the 
great  mass  of  them  ought  to  be  utterly  exterminated. 

In  1842  Governor  Boggs,  of  Missouri,  was  shot  at  and 
wounded  severely  in  the  head.  This  act  was  suspected  to 
have  been  done  at  the  instigation  of  Joseph,  and  the  fueling 
against  him  grew  stronger  than  ever.  It  was  with  consid- 
erable difficulty  that  his  followers  prevented  his  seizure  and 
forcible  abduction  into  Missouri.  He  was  very  nearly  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies  several  times;  but  the  devices  of 
the  Missourians  were  nothing  compared  to  the  cunning  of 
the  crafty  Prophet  and  his  officers.  The  governor  of 
Illinois  attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  found  the  warrant'  of 
apprehension  set  aside  by  the  charter  which  he  himself  had 
signed.  In  fact,  it  was  found  that  the  law  was  powerless  to 
touch  the  Prophet,  and  he  could  afford  to  set  it  at  defiance. 
With  that  charter  to  uphold  him,  and  the  “ Nauvoo  Legion” 
to  defend  him,  he,  for  a time,  completely  baffled  his  enemies. 
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About  this  time  an  added  reason  was  found  for  hating 
and  dreading  the  Mormon  people  and  their  influence.  The 
“ Spiritual-Wife  ” doctrine  was  coming  to  light  just  at  this 
juncture,  and  this  created  even  a greater  disturbance  than 
the  political  difficulties  had  done,  since  this  caused  a large 
apostasy,  and  divided  the  church  against  itself.  The  ac- 
cusations that  some  of  the  seceders  brought  against  Smith 
were  damaging  in  the  extreme. 

One  of  his  chief  accusers  was  William  Law,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  counsellors.  The  Prophet  had  had  no 
stauncher  friend  or  warmer  defender  than  Law,  and  he  was 
also  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  Mormon  people.  He 
strongly  disapproved  of  some  of  Joseph’s  acts,  and  finally 
felt  obliged  to  withdraw  from  him  altogether.  After  his 
withdrawal,  he,  with  some  other  disaffected  Mormons, 
among  whom  were  his  brother,  Wilson  Law,  Dr.  Forster, 
William  Marks,  and  the  Higbee  brothers,  all  men  of  stand- 
ing and  influence  among  the  Saints,  commenced  to  hold 
meetings  in  a grove  on  Sundays.  This  grove  was  a mile 
from  the  place  where  the  Mormons  held  their  regular  ser- 
vices ; yet  parties  of  the  Saints  used  to  go  to  the  other  meet- 
ing to  hear  what  was  said  and  report  to  the  Prophet.  So 
he  was  kept  well  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  apos- 
tates, and  their  attitude  towards  him  and  the  church. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  William  Law  electrified  and 
almost  stunned  his  listeners  by  testifying  that  the  Prophet 
had  made  dishonorable  proposals  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Law, 
making  the  request  under  cover  of  his  asserted  “ Revela- 
tion,” that  the  Lord  had  commanded  that  he  should  take 
spiritual  wives,  to  add  to  his  glory.  He  also  stated  that 
Smith  made  his  visit  to  his  wife  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  he  knew  her  husband  to  be  absent.  Mrs.  Law  was 
present,  and  her  husband  called  upon  her  to  testify  as  to 
whether  he  had  made  the  statement  correctly.  She  cor- 
roborated all  that  he  had  said,  and  added  that  Joseph  had 
asked  her  to  give  him  half  her  love;  she  was  at  liberty  to 
keep  the  other  half  for  her  husband.  Damaging  assertions 
of  the  same  kind  were  made  by  others. 
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After  this  meeting  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and 
the  feeling  ran  very  high  between  the  contending  factions 
of  the  church.  Joseph  and  his  adherents  charged  some  of 
the  apostates  with  gross  immorality,  and  they  retaliated  by 
saying  they  had  only  followed  the  teachings  of  Smith. 
Criminations  and  recriminations  were  hurled  furiously  at 
each  other  by  the  two  parties. 

Law  and  some  of  his  associates  started  a paper  called  the 
“ Nauvoo  Expositor,”  which  they  intended  to  devote  to  the 
criticism  of  Smith’s  policy,  and  the  denunciation  of  his 
character.  But  only  one  number  was  issued.  Enraged  by 
its  plain  speech,  Joseph’s  followers  destroyed  the  building, 
broke  the  machinery,  and  threw  away  the  type,  in  their 
strenuous  endeavors  to  suppress  “ the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Affairs  had  reached  such  a crisis,  that  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment and  to  explain  some  of  his  “ peculiar  ” moral  weak- 
nesses, the  Prophet  found  it  necessary  to  produce  the 
famous  “ Revelation,”  giving  unbridled  license  to  the  worst 
passions  of  their  nature.  This  “ Revelation  ” was  intended 
to  silence  the  noisy  clamorings  of  the  Saints;  for  who  of 
them  would  venture  to  question  the  convincing  “ Thus  saith 
the  Lord  ?”  It  was  given  only  to  the  faithful  in  Zion.  Its 
existence  was  denied  loudly,  if  a whisper  of  it  reached  the 
outside  world,  and  the  missionaries  were  cautioned  to  keep 
utter  silence  upon  the  subject.  Among  the  Saints  it  was 
received  most  reluctantly.  The  women,  especially,  felt 
that  a cross  was  being  laid  upon  them  greater  than  they 
could  bear,  and  many  openly  rebelled.  They  felt  that  some 
great  trouble  was  come  upon  them,  but  they  did  not  then 
know  the  intense  bitterness  of  it,  nor  what  the  moral  results 
would  be. 

Joseph’s  career,  after  producing  his  “ Celestial  Marriage  ” 
cheat,  and  palming  it  off  on  his  followers  with  the  blas- 
phemous “ Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  was  very  short.  He  was 
induced  to  surrender  himself  to  the  authorities,  and  with  his 
brother  Hyrum,  the  Apostle  John  Taylor,  and  the  Apostle 
Willard  Richards,  was  placed  in  the  Carthage  jail.  The 
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whole  country  was  aroused,  and  several  armed  militia  bands 
moved  towards  Carthage.  It  was  feared  by  the  Mormons, 
and  by  some  of  the  Gentiles,  that  attempts  would  be  made 
to  assassinate  him  in  prison;  but  Governor  Thomas  Ford, 
under  whose  protection  he  was,  seemed  to  apprehend  no 
danger,  and  placed  no  extra  guards  about  the  prison.  He 
himself  went  from  Carthage  to  Nauvoo,  to  see  personally 
into  the  condition  of  affairs  there,  and  also  to  assert  his 
authority,  but  took  no  measures  for  a redoubled  care  and 
watch  over  the  prisoners.  While  he  was  away  the  jail  was 
attacked  by  a mob  on  June  27th,  1844,  and  the  Prophet  and 
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his  brother  Hyrum  were  assassinated.  Taylor  was  severely 
wounded,  but  Richards  escaped  unhurt. 

The  history  of  Joseph  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able on  record.  From  an  ignorant,  superstitious  farmer’s 
boy,  he  became  “ Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator,”  founder 
of  a new  religion,  which  was  to  make  his  name  known,  not 
only  in  his  own  country,  but  over  the  world ; made  by  “ Di- 
vine appointment  ” “ God’s  Vicegerent  upon  the  earth,  and 
Religious  Dictator  to  the  whole  world.”  So  much  for  his 
spiritual  titles.  He  was  no  less  fortunate  in  earthly  honors ; 
being  President  of  the  “ Council  of  Fifty,”  chief  of  the 
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legislature  of  Nauvoo,  and  Mayor  of  the  city;  and  he  even 
aspired  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  But  no 
one  man  can  wear  all  these  ‘ honors  ” without  growing 
somewhat  dizzy  under  them.  Prophet  Smith  overreached 
himself  at  last,  and  fell  a victim  to  his  overweening  ambi- 
tion and  stupendous  self-esteem. 

This  singular  combination  of  the  pretentious  demagogue 
and  the  lecherous  hypocrite,  persistent  violator  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  who  was  able  to  lead  as  willing  captives 
intelligent  men  and  pious  women,  and  to  persuade  them  that 
they  were  serving  the  Lord  when  they  were  doing  the 
Devil’s  bidding,  was  cut  off  by  violence  before  he  had 
reached  his  fortieth  year.  But  strange  to  relate,  his  wicked, 
blasphemous  spirit  abides  in  the  community  he  organized, 
has  controlled  it  amid  still  greater  agitations,  and  threatens 
to  ingulf  whole  States,  and  to  destroy  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TLhe  iRevelatkm  on  Celestial  /Ifcarrla^e, 


FTER  the  Revelation  on  Celestial  Marriage  was 
publicly  announced  in  1852,  it  was  stated  that 
Joseph  Smith  first  produced  it  in  1843.  But  it 
was  well  known  by  many  of  the  old  Nauvoo 
Mormons,  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  Certain  indiscretions  had 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  find  an 
excuse  of  some  kind  for  acts  that  were  inconsistent  with 
his  position  as  “ God’s  Vicegerent  upon  earth,”  and  set  him- 
self right,  not  only  with  his  followers,  but  with  Mrs.  Emma 
Smith,  his  wife,  who  objected  very  decidedly  to  some  of  his 
prophetic  eccentricities. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  an  adopted  daughter,  a very  pretty, 
pleasing  young  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old.  She  was 
extremely  fond  of  her;  no  own 
mother  could  have  been  more 
devoted,  and  their  affection  for 
each  other  was  a constant  object 
of  remark.  Consequently  it  was 
with  a shocked  surprise  that  the 
people  heard  that  sister  Emma 
Smith  had  turned  Fanny  out  of 
the  house  in  the  night.  Emma 
was  known  to  be  a just  woman, 
not  given  to  freaks  or  caprices, 
and  it  was  felt  that  she  certainly 
must  have  had  some  very 
good  reason  for  her  action.  It  was  whispered  that  Joseph’s 
love  for  his  adopted  daughter  was  by  no  means  a paternal 
affection.  His  wife,  discovering  the  fact,  and  angered  at 
finding  the  two  persons  whom  she  loved  most  playing  such  a 
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treacherous  part  towards  her,  by  no  means  spared  her  re- 
proaches. Finally,  Joseph  was  obliged  to  send,  at  midnight, 
for  Oliver  Cowdery,  his  scribe,  to  come  and  endeavor  to 
settle  matters  between  them. 

The  scribe  was  a worthy  servant  of  his  master.  He  was 
at  that  time  residing  with  a certain  young  woman,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  had  a wife  living.  He  had  taken  kindly 
to  Joseph’s  teachings,  although  he  by  no  means  coveted 
publicity  in  the  affair;  and  after  seeing  Mrs.  Smith’s  indig- 
nation he  dreaded  exceedingly  lest  Mrs.  Cowdery  should 
discover  that  he  was  practising  his  new  religious  duties  with 
another  woman.  The  worthy  couple — the  Prophet  and  his 
scribe — were  sorely  perplexed  what  to  do  with  the  girl, 
since  Emma  refused  decidedly  to  allow  her  to  remain  in 
her  house;  but  after  some  consultation,  my  mother  offered 
to  take  her  until  she  could  be  sent  to  her  relatives.  Although 
her  parents  were  living,  they  considered  it  the  highest  honor 
to  have  their  daughter  adopted  into  the  Prophet’s  family, 
and  her  mother  always  claimed  that  she  was  sealed  to 
Joseph  at  that  time. 

The  first  public  announcement  Joseph  ever  made  of  his 
belief  in  the  plurality  of  wives  was  at  Nauvoo,  in  1840.  In 
a sermon  one  Sunday  he  declared  that  it  was  perfectly  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  for  a man  to  have  as  many  wives 
as  he  pleased,  if  he  could  evade  the  laws  of  the  land.  Said 
he : “ People  of  polygamous  nations  will  be  converted  tp  the 
church,  and  will  desire  to  gather  with  the  Saints  to  Zion; 
and  what  will  they  do  with  their  wives?  We  must  have 
polygamy  among  us  as  an  established  institution,  and  then 
they  can  bring  all  their  wives  with  them.”  Smith  referred 
to  the  Bible  to  sustain  his  position,  and  grew  eloquent  on 
the  subject.  He  seemed  determined  not  only  to  maintain 
the  doctrine  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  convince  his 
people  of  its  truth  and  its  desirability. 

This  declaration  caused  great  excitement  and  indignation 
in  the  church ; and  many  threatened  to  abandon  the  faith. 
The  women  most  especially  were  aroused,  and  declared  they 
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never  would  accept  a doctrine  so  hateful.  Evidently,  as  the 
Prophet  said  to  certain  followers,  it  was  “ too  soon  for  the 
Lord  to  reveal  Himself  upon  this  subject.”  The  following 
Sabbath  he  arose,  and  said  he  wished  to  retract  what  he  had 
said  the  Sabbath  before ; he  was  at  that  time  only  trying  the 
Saints,  to  see  what  they  could  bear. 

The  Revelation  at  first  was  made  known  only  to  a few  of 
Joseph’s  most  intimate  friends,  and  they  were  solemnly 
bound  to  keep  its  existence  a secret;  but  it  became  known 
very  generally  that  there  was  such  a Revelation,  although  it 
was  not  given  to  the  world  until  1852.  Smith’s  sons  en- 
deavor to  palm  the  Revelation  on  to  Brigham,  and  deny 
that  their  father  ever  intended  to  have  polygamy  become  a 
church  institution.  The  elder  Mormons,  who  were  at 
Nauvoo,  among  whom  were  my  parents,  knew  better  than 
this,  however,  and  also  knew  the  exact  time  when  the 
“ Revelation  ” was  first  talked  of. 

The  wife  of  the  Prophet  took  no  more  kindly  to  this  new 
doctrine  of  Celestial  Marriage  than  did  the  rest  of  the  Mor- 
mon women,  and  no  woman  of  them  all  allowed  her  objec- 
tions to  become  so  widely  known  as  Mrs.  Smith.  At  one 
time  he  had  eleven  young  ladies  living  in  his  family  as 
adopted  daughters,  to  whom  he  had  been  sealed  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  wife.  She  for  some  time  supposed  that 
his  object  in  having  them  there  was  purely  a charitable  one. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  them  had  parents  living;  yet  there  was 
always  some  plausible  reason  given  for  having  them  under 
his  roof,  which  none  of  the  Saints  dared  to  question,  al- 
though many  of  them,  especially  those  who  were  growing 
disaffected,  were  dissatisfied  with  his  reasons,  and  suspicious 
of  his  motives. 

More  self-reliant  than  most  of  the  Mormon  women,  Mrs. 
Smith  was  not  one  to  accept  a cross  of  this  kind  submis- 
sively. She  by  no  means  bowed  her  head,  broke  her  heart, 
and  silenced  her  lips,  and  allowed  her  husband  to  pursue 
his  licentious  course  without  opposition.  When  Joseph 
would  not  send  away  the  girls,  she  said  very  quietly,  but 
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with  a determination  which  showed  she  was  making  no  idle 
threat, — “ Either  those  girls  leave  this  house  to-night,  or  I 
do.” 

“ Very  well,”  replied  her  husband,  in  a passion  at  having 
his  authority  questioned ; “ you  may  go,  then,  for  I intend 
them  to  stay.” 

Without  another  word  she  left  the  house.  No  sooner 
had  she  gone  than  he  began  to  consider  the  consequences  of 

her  departure  directly  it 
should  be  known,  as  the 
publicity  of  the  affair  was 
more  than  he  dared  meet. 
Masterful  as  was  his  do- 
minion over  his  people,  he 
did  not  dare  risk  his  popu- 
larity by  such  a bold  move- 
ment as  this.  Consequent- 
ly he  followed  his  wife, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  to 
return,  by  promising  to 
dismiss  the  girls,  which  he 
did  the  next  morning.  This 
was  her  second  triumph 
over  his  practice  of  the 

Those  Girls  Must  Leave  the  House.  divine  finance. 

• Emma  Smith  was  an  energetic,  strong-minded  wqman, 
possessing  a great  influence  over  Joseph,  whose  superior 
she  was,  both  mentally  and  socially,  when  he  married  her. 
She  was  fond  and  proud  of  her  husband  during  the  first 
years  of  his  success;  but  when  there  was  any  disagreement 
between  them,  she  generally  got  the  better  of  him,  being 
less  passionate  in  temper,  and  more  quietly  decided  in  man- 
ner. She  forced  her  husband  to  respect  her  and  her  opin- 
ions, although  he  was  notoriously  unfaithful  to  her  during 
all  their  married  life. 

Several  young  women  left  the  church  in  consequence  of 
the  dishonorable  proposals  which  the  Prophet  made  to 
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them.  One  of  these  was  a daughter  of  William  Marks, 
another  a daughter  of  Sidney  Rigdon.  Both  these  men — 
Rigdon  especially — had  been  his  warm  friends  and  sup- 
porters; but  this  insult  offered  to  their  daughters  exasper- 
ated them  beyond  measure,  and  both  withdrew  from  him. 
Marks  joined  William  Law  and  his  apostate  circle,  and  was 
as  bitter  in  his  denunciation  as  Law  himself.  Rigdon 
removed  from  Nauvoo,  but  still  avowed  himself  a “ true 
Mormon,”  while  he  repudiated  Joseph  and  his  teachings. 
Other  girls  made  affidavits  to  his  offers  of  “ celestial  mar- 
riage,” and  their  statements  were  published  in  many  news- 
papers, creating  the  most  intense  excitement. 

Joseph  not  only  paid  his  addresses  to  the  unmarried 
women,  but  he  sought  “ spiritual  alliance  ” with  married 
ladies  who  happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  He  taught  them 
that  all  former  marriages  were  null  and  void,  and  that  they 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  another  choice  of  a husband. 
The  marriage  covenants  were  not  binding,  because  they 
were  ratified  only  by  Gentile  laws.  These  laws  the  Lord 
did  not  recognize;  consequently  all  the  women  were  free. 
Again,  he  would  appeal  to  their  religious  sentiments,  and 
their  strong  desire  to  enter  into  the  celestial  kingdom.  He 
used  to  argue  in  this  manner  while  endeavoring  to  convince 
some  wavering  or  unwilling  victim : “ Now,  my  dear  sister, 
it  is  true  that  your  husband  is  a good  man,  a very  good  man, 
but  you  and  he  are  by  no  means  kindred  spirits,  and  he  will 
never  be  able  to  save  you  in  the  celestial  kingdom;  it  has 
been  revealed  by  the  Spirit  that  you  ought  to  belong  to  me” 
This  sophistry,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  had  its  weight. 
Many  a woman,  with  a kind,  good  husband,  who  loved  her 
and  trusted  her,  and  a family  of  children,  would  suffer 
herself  to  be  sealed  to  Joseph,  at  the  same  time  living  with 
the  husband  whom  she  was  wronging  so  deeply,  he  believing 
fondly  that  her  love  was  all  his  own. 

One  woman  said  to  me,  while  giving  me  some  of  her 
experiences  in  polygamy : “ The  greatest  trial  I ever  endured 
in  my  life  was  living  with  p ly  husband  and  deceiving  him. 
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by  receiving  Joseph’s  attentions  whenever  he  chose  to  come 
to  me.”  This  woman,  and  others  with  similar  experience, 
were  among  the  best  women  in  the  church,  pure-minded  and 
virtuous.  They  were  seduced  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
taught  that  the  Lord  commanded  it,  and  they  submitted  as 
to  a cross  laid  upon  them  by  the  divine  will.  Believing 
implicitly  in  the  Prophet,  they  never  dreamed  of  questioning 
the  truth  of  his  revelations,  and  would  have  considered 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  apostasy,  which  to  a Mormon 
is  a most  dangerous  and  horrible  state,  from  which  there  is 
no  possible  salvation,  had  they  refused  to  submit  to  him  and 
to  receive  his  “ divine  ” doctrines. 

Some  of  these  women  afterwards  said  they  did  not  know 
who  was  the  father  of  their  children;  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  after  Joseph’s  declaration  annulling  all  Gentile 
marriages,  the  greatest  promiscuity  was  practised;  and, 
indeed,  all  sense  of  morality  seemed  to  have  been  lost  by  a 
portion  of  the  church.  Shocking  as  all  this  may  appear, 
women  that  were  sealed  to  Joseph  at  that  time  were  more 
highly  respected  than  any  others.  It  is  said,  as  the  highest 
meed  of  praise  which  can  be  given,  that  they  never  repudi- 
ated any  of  the  Prophet’s  teachings,  but  submitted  to  all  his 
requirements  without  a murmur,  and  eventually  they  will  be 
exalted  to  a high  position  in  the  celestial  kingdom. 

* A Mr.  Noble,  more  impressible,  or,  according  to  Joseph, 
“ more  faithful  ” than  any  others,  opened  his  heart  very 
readily  to  receive  the  teachings  of  the  Prophet,  and  was 
willing  to  reduce  the  teachings  to  practice.  Joseph  had  paid 
his  addresses  to  Mr.  Noble’s  sister-in-law,  a very  worthy 
woman,  and  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  her  scruples  so 
far  that  she  had  consented  to  be  sealed  to  him. 

He  then  advised  Noble  to  seek  a second  wife  for  himSelf, 
and  to  commence  at  once  to  “ build  up  his  kingdom.”  Noble 
was  not  slow  in  following  his  Prophet’s  advice,  and  together 
the  two  men,  with  their  chosen  celestial  brides,  repaired  one 
night  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  Joseph 
sealed  Noble  to  his  first  plural  wife,  and  in  return  Noble 
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performed  the  same  office  for  the  Prophet  and  his  sister. 
These  were  the  first  plural  marriages  that  ever  took  place  in 
the  Mormon  Church,  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  secretly 
performed,  and  kept  hidden  afterwards. 

The  young  girl  that  Mr.  Noble  married  went  to  live  with 
his  first  wife,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  this  arrangement 
produced  the  greatest 
misery  to  both.  Out- 
wardly they  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  a sem- 
blance of  regard;  but 
they  hated  each  other 
with  an  intensity  of 
hatred  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  felt  outside  of 
polygamy.  The  first 
wife  pined  gradually 
away,  until  she  was  a 
mere  shadow  of  her 
former  self.  Compelled  to  share  her  home,  her  husband’s 
affections,  and  his  attentions  with  another  woman,  and  to 
keep  the  strictest  silence  through  it  all,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  poor  woman  longed  eagerly  for  death  as  a release  from 
all  her  woes. 

The  condition  of  the  second  wife  was  almost  as  bad.  A 
son  having  been  born  to  her  after  her  marriage  to  Noble, 
she  was  compelled  to  see  herself  pointed  out  as  an  object 
of  pity,  and  her  child  branded  as  illegitimate.  Being  in  a 
cruelly  false  position  before  the  world,  she  was  powerless  to 
justify  herself.  Her  parents  were  heartbroken  at  their 
daughter’s  shame.  They  were  living  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
States,  but  they  came  instantly  to  Nauvoo  to  take  their  child 
home.  She  was  compelled  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  all  their 
entreaties  to  return  with  them,  and  she  could  not  tell  them 
her  secret.  Her  mother  was  nearly  distracted  when  she  was 
obliged  to  return  home  without  her  daughter,  heartbroken 
and  disconsolate,  and  bowed  down  with  shame  at  her  sup- 
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posed  dishonor.  She  remained  at  Nauvoo,  and  the  burden 
of  her  life  becoming  greater  than  she  could  bear,  she  became 
insane, — a common  fate  of  polygamous  wives, — and  re- 
mained a maniac  until  she  died — the  first  martyr  to  Mormon 
polygamy.  The  first  wife  died  soon  after,  literally  broken- 
hearted. But  the  husband  had  many  wives  afterwards  and 
became  a hero  among  the  Mormons  as  the  first  avowed 
polygamist. 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  be  initiated  into  the  plural-wife 
doctrine,  if  not  indeed  Joseph’s  confederate  in  producing  it, 
was  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  at  that  time  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  Major-General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  It  is  said  that 
the  pupil  fairly  outran  the  teacher,  and  his  success  as  special 
pleader  for  the  system  of  Celestial  Marriage  was  so  decided 
that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Prophet,  and  they 
quarrelled  violently.  He  taught  the  doctrine  to  some  ladies 
whom  Smith  had  intended  to  convert  himself,  and  by  thus 
coming  directly  in  conflict  with  the  Prophet  and  his  schemes, 
provoked  a rupture  between  the  worthy  co-workers. 

Bennett  apostatized,  left  Nauvoo,  and  wrote  a book  called 
“Mormonism  Exposed,”  in  which  he  fully  ventilated  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  wives  which  Joseph  was  about  to  intro- 
duce into  the  church,  and  accused  the  Prophet  of  the  grossest 
immoralities.  This  exposure  created  a widespread  feeling 
of  indignation,  and,  to  save  himself  and  his  people,  Joseph 
was  obliged  to  deny  all  Bennett’s  statements.  Several  of 
the  leading  men  and  women  denied  them  also,  although  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  was 
true.  It  is  probable  that  the  book  would  have  had  a much 
wider  influence  had  not  Bennett’s  character  been  so  well 
known.  He  was  a notorious  profligate,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  Gentiles  who  had  known  him  before  he  em- 
braced Mormonism  to  be  “ the  greatest  villain  unhung.” 

Joseph’s  only  method  of  defending  himself  from  Ben- 
nett’s attacks  was  to  assail  him  in  return.  The  raven  was 
taunting  the  crow  for  being  a blackamoor.  He  coupled 
Bennett’s  name  with  that  of  a lady  of  high  standing  in  the 
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Mormon  community,  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  and 
published  the  scandal  to  a large  congregation  of  the  Saints, 
causing  the  utmost  consternation  and  dismay.  The  lady  in 
question  had  always  been  considered  above  reproach,  and 
the  accusation  which  Joseph  brought  against  her  seemed  too 
horrible  to  believe.  But  the  Saints  could  more  easily  credit 
the  scandal  than  they  could  believe  that  their  Prophet  could 
be  guilty  of  misrepresentation;  and  the  general  conclusion 
was,  that  the  lady  had  broken  her  marriage  vows,  and  be- 
come a creature  unworthy  of  countenance  or  sympathy. 

Her  husband  was  away  from  home  when  the  trouble 
commenced,  but  returned  while  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height.  His  indignation  and  rage  at  the  position  in  which 
his  wife  was  placed  knew  no  bounds.  He  realized  the 
situation  at  once,  and  saw  that  his  wife  was  suffering  from 
the  Prophet’s  jealous  anger,  and  was  simply  being  used  as 
a means  of  revenge  and  retaliation  on  his  enemy  Bennett. 
The  husband  tried  to  retrieve  his  injured  wife’s  reputation. 
He  “ bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,”  and  defended  his  wife’s 
character  in  public,  hurling  the  lie  at  his  leader’s  head,  and 
incurring  anathemas  in  return.  He  did  not  mind  them, 
however,  but  still  maintained  his  wife’s  honor  in  the  face 
of  everything.  His  own  regard  for  her  and  belief  in  her 
innocence  turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion  again  in  her 
favor,  and  she  was  afterwards  more  highly  esteemed  than 
ever.  In  course  of  time  her  husband,  who  was  none  other 
than  the  Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  took  several  plural  wives,  and 
became  so  warm  in  his  advocacy  of  the  system  that  he  won 
the  title  of  “ the  defender  of  polygamy.”  Mrs.  Pratt 
afterwards  left  the  accursed  system,  and  worked  nobly 
against  Mormonism  and  its  peculiar  system.  No  woman 
was  more  highly  regarded  by  Gentiles  and  Mormons. 

The  days  that  preceded  the  Revelation  were  exciting  ones 
in  the  church.  Apostasy  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were  sadly  depleted,  and 
many  more  threatened  to  leave  the  church,  who  were  finally 
prevailed  upon  to  remain.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  that 
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in  the  summer  of  1843  the  Prophet,  moved  by  pressure  on 
every  side,  dissatisfaction  within  the  church  and  hatred  and 
indignation  without,  heightened  by  Bennett’s  expose  and 
the  corroborating  accounts  given  by  apostates,  was  com- 
pelled to  intrench  himself  behind  a divine  ‘ ‘revelation  ” to 
shield  himself  from  public  odium  and  restore  the  wavering 
confidence  of  his  people. 

It  had  always  been  a practice  of  Joseph,  whenever  he 
met  with  any  difficulty,  to  receive  a “ Revelation,”  which 
immediately  put  everything  straight.  In  the  present  crisis 
he  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  received  that  celebrated 
“ Revelation  ” which  then  and  since  has  constituted  the  sole 
authority  in  the  Mormon  Church  for  the  practice  of  poly- 
gamy. It  was  at  first  only  communicated  to  a chosen  few, 
and  it  was  not  until  long  after  polygamy  had  been  practised 
more  or  less  openly  in  Utah  that  Brigham  Young  delivered 
it  to  the  world  in  1852.  It  was  then  published  in  the 
“ Seer”  and  also  in  the  “ Millennial  Star,”  under  the  title  of 

CELESTIAL  MARRIAGE. 

A REVELATION  ON  THE  PATRIARCHAL  ORDER  OF  MATRIMONY,  OR 
PLURALITY  OF  WIVES. 

Given  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  Seer,  in  Nauvoo,  July  12th,  1843. 

' Of  all  the  extraordinary  revelations  given  by  Xoseph 
Smith  during  his  eventful  career,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable.  It  certainly  produced  a deeper  and  more 
lasting  influence  upon  his  deluded  followers  than  all  his 
other  effusions  put  together.  Its  language  is  as  ungram- 
matical as  its  tendency  is  immoral.  The  opening  clause  is 
peculiarly  absurd.  The  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  several  “ revelations  ” had 
denounced  polygamy,  and  stated  how  offensive  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  patriarchs  in  this  respect  had  been  to  the 
Lord.  Yet  here  Joseph  is  made  to  ask  that  same  Lord  how 
he  justified  the  very  principle  that  Joseph  had  all  along  pro- 
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claimed  that  the  Lord  held  to  be  “ an  abomination!”  The 
clause  reads  thus : — 

“ Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  unto  you,  my  servant  Joseph,  that,  inas- 
much as  you  have  enquired  of  my  hand  to  know  and  understand 
wherein  I,  the  Lord,  justified  my  servants  as  touching  the  principle  and 
doctrine  of  their  having  many  wives  and  concubines : Behold,  and  lo,  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  answer  thee  as  touching  this  matter: 
Therefore,  prepare  thy  heart  to  receive  and  obey  the  instructions  which 
I am  about  to  give  unto  you;  for  all  those  that  have  this  law  revealed 
unto  them  must  obey  the  same ; for,  behold,  I reveal  unto  you  a new 
and  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  ye  abide  not  that  covenant,  then  are 
ye  damned;  for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant  and  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  my  glory;  for  all  who  will  have  a blessing  at  my  hands  shall 
abide  the  law  which  was  appointed  for  that  blessing  and  the  conditions 
thereof,  as  was  instituted  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world; 
and  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  instituted 
for  the  fulness  of  my  glory;  and  he  that  receiveth  a fulness  thereof 
must  and  shall  abide  the  law,  or  he  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord 
God.” 

Having  made  this  emphatic  announcement,  the  Revelation 
goes  on  to  declare  that  all  contracts — matrimonial  or  other 
— are  null  and  void  unless  ratified  by  the  Prophet : — 

2d.  “ And  verily  I say  unto  you,  that  the  conditions  of  this  law  are 
these:  All  covenants,  contracts,  bonds,  obligations,  oaths,  vows,  perfor- 
mances, connections,  associations,  or  expectations,  that  are  not  made 
and  entered  into  and  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  of  him  who 
is  anointed  both  as  well  for  time  and  for  all  eternity,  and  that,  too, 
most  holy,  by  revelation  and  commandment,  through  the  medium  of 
mine  Anointed,  whom  I have  appointed  on  the  earth  to  hold  this 
power, — and  I have  appointed  unto  my  servant  Joseph  to  hold  this 
power  in  the  last  days,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a 
time  on  whom  this  power  and  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  are  conferred. 
— are  of  no  efficacy,  virtue  or  force  in  and  after  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead;  for  all  contracts  that  are  not  made  unto  this  end  have  an 
end  when  men  are  dead.” 

The  third  clause  is  simply  a reiteration  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  preceding;  but  the  fourth  announces  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  tenets  of  Mormon  theology.  The 
reader  will  see  that  it  asserts  distinctly  that  if  a man  and 
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woman  are  married  by  civil  contract  or  according  to  the 
usage  of  any  of  the  ordinary  sects,  although  they  may  be 
among  the  most  faithful  members  of  the  Mormon  Church 
in  every  other  respect,  yet,  after  death,  they  shall  not  enjoy 
exaltation  in  heaven,  they  shall  not  become  gods,  shall  not 
marry  or  have  children,  shall  have  no  kingdom  or  priest- 
hood, but  shall  simply  be  as  the  angels — servants  and  mes- 
sengers of  the  Saints.  It  reads  thus : — 

4th.  “ Therefore,  if  a man  marry  him  a wife  in  the  world,  and  he 
marry  her  not  by  me  nor  by  my  word,  and  he  covenant  with  her  so  long 
as  he  is  in  the  world,  and  she  with  him,  their  covenant  and  marriage  is 
not  of  force  when  they  are  dead,  and  when  they  are  out  of  the  world ; 
therefore  they  are  not  bound  by  any  law  when  they  are  out  of  the 
world;  therefore,  when  they  are  out  of  the  world  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  appointed  angels  in  heaven,  which 
angels  are  ministering  servants  to  minister  for  those  who  are  worthy 
of  a far  more,  and  an  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory;  for 
these  angels  did  not  abide  my  law,  therefore  they  cannot  be  enlarged, 
but  remain  separately  and  singly,  without  exaltation,  in  their  saved 
condition,  to  all  eternity,  and  from  henceforth  are  not  gods,  but  are 
angels  of  God  for  ever  and  ever.” 

Thus  far  the  Revelation  sets  forth  the  uncomfortable  fate 
of  those  who  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Prophet  in  matrimonial  affairs.  We  now  come  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question — the  rewards  which  are  to  crown  the 
faithful.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  strictest  obe- 
dience is  required  to  be  paid  to  “ him  who  is  anointed^’  and 
who  carries  the  keys. 

6th.  “And  again,  verily  I say  unto  you,  if  a man  marry  a wife  by 
my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  by  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant, 
and  it  is  sealed  unto  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  by  him  who  is 
anointed,  unto  whom  I have  appointed  this  power  and  the  keys  of  this 
priesthood,  and  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  come  forth  in  the 
first  resurrection,  and  if  it  be  after  the  first  resurrection,  in  the  next 
resurrection ; and  shall  inherit  thrones,  kingdoms,  principalities  and 
powers,  dominions,  all  heights  and  depths,  then  shall  it  be  written 
in  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life,  that  he  shall  committ  no  murder  whereby 
to  shed  innocent  blood.  And  if  ye  abide  in  my  covenant,  and  commit 
no  murder  whereby  to  shed  innocent  blood,  it  shall  be  done  unto  them 
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in  all  things  whatsoever  my  servant  hath  put  upon  them,  in  time  and 
through  all  eternity,  and  shall  be  of  full  force  when  they  are  out  of  the 
world,  and  they  shall  pass  by  the  angels  and  the  gods  which  are  set 
there,  to  their  exaltation  and  glory  in  all  things,  as  hath  been  sealed 
upon  their  heads,  which  glory  shall  be  a fulness  and  a continuation  of 
the  seeds  for  ever  and  ever. 

7th.  “ Then  shall  they  be  gods,  because  they  have  no  end ; therefore 
shall  they  be  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  because  they  continue; 
then  shall  they  be  above  all,  because  all  things  are  subject  unto  them; 
then  shall  they  be  gods,  because  they  have  all  power,  and  the  angels 
are  subject  unto  them.” 

This  is  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  The  Revelation,  how- 
• ever,  was  intended  to  be  comprehensive  and  final ; it  was  to 
meet  every  case,  and  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  from  its 
decisions.  The  married  couple  being  united  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  Revelation,  they  are  now  assured  of 
salvation  and  exaltation  in  the  world  to  come,  provided  they 
commit  no  unpardonable  sin.  In  the  following  paragraph 
that  sin  is  defined,  but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  blood  of  Gentiles  is  not  “ innocent  ” blood;  the  shedding 
of  it,  therefore,  is  no  crime  : — 

9th.  Verily,  verily  I say  unto  you,  if  a man  marry  a wife  according 
to  my  word,  and  they  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  accord- 
ing to  mine  appointment,  and  he  or  she  shall  commit  any  sin  or  trans- 
gression of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  whatever,  and  all  manner 
of  blasphemies,  and  if  they  commit  no  murder  wherein  they  shed  inno- 
cent blood,  yet  they  shall  come  forth  in  the  first  resurrection,  and 
enter  into  their  exaltation,  but  they  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  flesh, 
and  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  bufferings  of  Satan  unto  the  day  of 
redemption,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

loth.  “ The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  shall  not  be 
forgiven  in  the  world  nor  out  of  the  world,  is  in  that  ye  commit 
murder,  wherein  ye  shed  innocent  blood  and  assent  unto  my  death 
after  ye  have  received  my  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  saith  the 
Lord  God ; and  he  that  abideth  not  this  law  can  in  no  wise  enter  into 
my  glory,  but  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord.” 

In  the  italicized  words,  “ but  they  shall  be  destroyed  in 
the  flesh,”  is  foreshadowed  the  terrible  doctrine  of  Blood- 
Atonement.  It  was  not  lopg  before  the  Saints  were  taught 
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openly  that  it  was  their  duty  to  “ destroy  in  the  flesh  ” all 
upon  whom  the  leaders  of  the  church  frowned. 

We  now  come  to  the  examples  which  were  held  up  for  the 
Saints  to  follow  : — 

12th.  “ Abraham  received  promises  concerning  his  seed  and  of  the 

fruit  of  his  loins, — from  whose  loins  ye  are,  namely,  my  servant  Joseph, 
— which  were  to  continue  so  long  as  they  were  in  the  world;  and  as 
touching  Abraham  and  his  seed,  out  of  the  world  they  should  continue; 
both  in  the  world  and  out  of  the  world  should  they  continue  as 
innumerable  as  the  stars,  or  if  ye  were  to  count  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore ye  could  not  number  them.  This  promise  is  yours  also,  because 
ye  are  of  Abraham,  and  the  promise  was  made  unto  Abraham ; and  by 
this  law  are  the  continuation  of  the  works  of  my  Father,  wherein  He 
glorifieth  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  do  the  works  of  Abraham; 
enter  ye  into  my  law,  and  ye  shall  be  saved.  But  if  ye  enter  not  into 
my  law  ye  cannot  receive  the  promises  of  my  Father  which  he  made 
unto  Abraham. 

13th.  “ God  commanded  Abraham,  and  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Abra- 

ham to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it?  Because  this  was  the  law,  and 
from  Hagar  sprang  many  people.  This,  therefore,  was  fulfilling, 
among  other  things,  the  promises.  Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under 
condemnation?  Verily,  I say  unto  you,  Nay;  for  I,  the  Lord,  com- 
manded it.  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  his  son,  Isaac ; never- 
theless it  was  written,  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Abraham,  however,  did  not 
refuse,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness. 

14th.  “ Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him  children, 

and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness,  because  they  were 
given  unto  him  and  he  abode  in  my  law.  As  Isaac  also  and  Jacob  did 
none  other  things  than  that  which  they  were  commanded,  and  because 
they  did  none  other  things  than  that  which  they  were  commanded, 
they  have  entered  into  their  exaltation,  according  to  the  promises,  and 
sit  upon  thrones ; and  are  not  angels,  but  Gods.  David  also  received 
many  wives  and  concubines,  as  also  Solomon,  and  Moses  my  servant ; 
as  also  many  others  of  my  servants,  from  the  beginning  of  creation 
until  this  time ; and  in  nothing  did  they  sin,  save  in  those  things  which 
they  received  not  of  me. 

15th.  “ David’s  wives  and  concubines  were  given  unto  him  of  me, 

by  the  hand  of  Nathan  my  servant,  and  others  of  the  prophets,  who 
had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and  in  none  of  these  things  did  he  sin 
against  me,  save  in  the  case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife;  and  therefore  he 
hath  fallen  from  his  exaltation,  and  received  his  portion;  and  he  shall 
not  inherit  them  out  of  the  world;  for  I gave  them  unto  another,  saith 
the  Lord.” 
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To  appreciate  the  audacity  of  Joseph  Smith  in  such  a 
Revelation  we  must  remember  that  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
it  is  written,  “ David  and  Solomon  truly  had  many  wives 
and  concubines,  which  thing  was  abominable  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord.”  The  Lord,  however,  whom  Joseph  served, 
seems  to  have  been  as  inconsistent  in  this  as  in  many  other 
matters.  But  in  case  of  difficulty,  Joseph  was  specially 
commissioned  “ to  restore  all  things/’  Celestial  marriage 
was  more  exactly  defined,  and  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on 
earth  and  in  heaven  were  handed  over  to  the  Prophet. 

16th.  “ I am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  I gave  unto  thee  my  servant 
Joseph,  an  appointment,  and  restore  all  things ; ask  what  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you,  according  to  my  word ; and  as  ye  have  asked 
concerning  adultery,  verily,  verily  I say  unto  you,  if  a man  receiveth  a 
wife  in  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  if  she  be  with  another 
man,  and  I have  not  appointed  unto  her  by  the  holy  anointing,  she 
hath  committed  adultery,  and  shall  be  destroyed.  If  she  be  not  in  the 
new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  she  be  with  another  man,  she  has 
committed  adultery;  and  if  her  husband  be  with  another  woman,  and 
he  was  under  a vow,  he  hath  broken  his  vow,  and  hath  committed 
adultery;  and  if  she  hath  not  committed  adultery,  but  is  innocent,  and 
hath  not  broken  her  vow,  and  she  knoweth  it,  and  I reveal  it  unto  you, 
my  servant  Joseph,  then  shall  you  have  power,  by  the  power  of  my 
Holy  Priesthood,  to  take  her,  and  give  her  unto  him  that  hath  not  com- 
mitted adultery,  but  hath  been  faithful,  for  he  shall  be  made  ruler  over 
many;  for  I have  conferred  upon  you  the  keys  and  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, wherein  I restore  all  things,  and  make  known  unto  you  all  things 
in  due  time. 

17th.  “ And  verily,  verily  I say  unto  you,  that  whatsoever  you  seal 

on  earth,  shall  be  sealed  in  heaven ; and  whatsoever  you  bind  on  earth, 
in  my  name,  and  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  eternally 
bound  in  the  heavens ; and  whosesoever  sins  you  remit  on  earth  shall  be 
remitted  eternally  in  the  heavens ; and  whosesoever  sins  you  retain  on 
earth  shall  be  retained  in  heaven. 

18th.  “And  again  verily  I say,  whomsoever  you  bless  I will  bless; 
and  whomsoever  you  curse  I will  curse,  saith  the  Lord;  for  I,  the 
Lord,  am  thy  God.” 

After  all  this  rambling  discourse  about  new  regulations 
and  institutions  for  heaven  and  earth,  “ the  Elect  Lady,” 
Mrs.  Emma  Smith,  is  made  the  subject  of  a special  address. 
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She  is  told  to  “ receive  all  that  have  been  given  to  my  ser-. 
vant  Joseph.”  She  is  forbidden  to  leave  the  Prophet,  as 
she  had  threatened  to  do  if  he  carried  out  his  “ celestial  ” 
system,  and  certain  other  very  useful  hints  are  given  for  her 
guidance  if  she  would  remain  in  peace.  One  particular 
passage  is  said  to  refer  to  a matrimonial  scene  in  which  a 
threat  was  held  out  that  the  life  of  the  Elect  Lady  should  be 
terminated  by  poison.  She  is  here  commanded  to  “ stay 
herself,  and  partake  not  ” of  that  which  Joseph  had  offered 
her.  The  Mormon  exponents  of  the  Revelation  say  that 
this  passage  refers  to  an  offer  which  Joseph  had  made  to 
sacrifice  his  own  personal  feelings,  and  to  accede  to  a 
divorce  between  Emma  and  himself.  I give  these  para- 
graphs in  full,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

20th.  “Verily  I say  unto  you,  a commandment  I give  unto  mine 
handmaid  Emma  Smith,  your  wife,  whom  I have  given  unto  you,  that 
she  stay  herself,  and  partake  not  of  that  which  I commanded  you  to 
offer  unto  her;  for  I did  it,  saith  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as  I did 
Abraham;  and  that  I might  require  an  offering  at  your  hand,  by 
covenant  and  sacrifice;  and  let  mine  handmaid  Emma  Smith  receive  all 
those  that  have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are 
virtuous  and  pure  before  me ; and  those  who  are  not  pure,  and  have 
said  they  were  pure,  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  God;  for  I am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  ye  shall' obey  my  voice;  and  I give  unto  my 
servant  Joseph,  that  he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many  things,  for  he 
hath  been  faithful  over  a few  things,  and  from  henceforth  I will 
strengthen  him. 

2 ist.  “And  I command  mine  handmaid  Emma  Smith  to  abide  and 
cleave  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  to  none  else.  But  if  she  will  not 
abide  this  commandment,  she  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord ; for  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  destroy  her  if  she  abide  not  in  my  law ; 
but  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  then  shall  my  servant 
Joseph  do  all  things  for  her,  even  as  he  has  said;  and  I will  bless  him 
and  multiply  him,  and  give  unto  him  an  hundred  fold  in  this  world,  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  houses  and  lands,  wives  and 
children,  and  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in  the  eternal  worlds.  And  again, 
verily  I say  let  mine  handmaid  forgive  my  servant  Joseph  his  trespasses, 
and  then  shall  she  be  forgiven  her  trespasses,  wherein  she  has  trespassed 
against  me ; and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will  bless  her,  and  multiply  her, 
and  make  her  heart  to  rejoice.” 
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But  while  Emma  was  curbed  and  restrained,  Joseph  was 
completely  set  free  from  all  responsibility,  and  left  at  liberty, 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  sweet  will.  In  the  two 
concluding  paragraphs  the  wildest  licentiousness  is  per- 
mitted, in  the  name  of  “ the  Lord,”  to  the  masculine  portion 
of  humanity, — if  believers  in  Joseph, — and  the  weaker  sex 
are  sternly  warned  of  the  penalties  of  doubt  and  disobe- 
dience. 

23d.  "Now  as  touching  the  law  of  the  priesthood,  there  are  many 
things  pertaining  thereunto.  Verily,  if  a man  be  called  of  my  Father, 
as  was  Aaron,  by  mine  own  voice,  and  by  the  voice  of  him  that  sent  me, 
and  I have  endowed  him  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of  this  priesthood, 
if  he  do  anything  in  my  name,  and  according  to  my  law,  and  by  my 
word,  he  will  not  commit  sin,  and  I will  justify  him.  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  set  on  my  servant  Joseph;  for  I will  justify  him;  for  he  shall 
do  the  sacrifice  which  I require  at  his  hands,  for  his  transgressions, 
saith  the  Lord  your  God. 

24th.  "And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priesthood:  If  any 
man  espouse  a virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse  another,  and  the  first  give 
her  consent;  and  if  he  espouse  the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and 
have  vowed  to  no  other  man,  then  he  is  justified;  he  cannot  commit 
adultery,  for  they  are  given  unto  him.  For  he  cannot  commit  adultery 
with  that  which  belongeth  unto  him,  and  to  none  else;  and  if  he  have 
ten  virgins  given  unto  him  by  this  law,  he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for 
they  belong  to  him;  and  they  are  given  unto  him — therefore  is  he 
justified.  But  if  one  or  either  of  the  ten  virgins,  after  she  is  espoused, 
shall  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed  adultery,  and  shall  be 
destroyed ; for  they  are  given  unto  him  to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  according  to  thy  commandment,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  which 
was  given  by  my  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ; and  for 
their  exaltation  in  the  eternal  worlds,  that  they  may  bear  the  souls  of 
men ; for  herein  is  the  work  of  my  Father  continued,  that  He  may  be 
glorified. 

25th.  “ And  again,  verily,  verily  I say  unto  you,  if  any  man  have  a 
wife  who  holds  the  keys  of  this  power,  and  he  teaches  unto  her  the  law 
of  my  priesthood,  as  pertaining  to  these  things ; then  shall  she  believe, 
and  administer  unto  him,  or  she  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  your 
God,  for  I will  destroy  her;  for  I will  magnify  my  name  upon  all 
those  who  receive  and  abide  in  my  law.  Therefore  it  shall  be  lawful 
in  me,  if  she  receives  not  this  law,  for  him  to  receive  all  things  whatso- 
ever I the  Lord  his  God  will  give  unto  him,  because  she  did  not  believe, 
and  administer  unto  him,  according  to  my  word;  and  she  then  becomes 
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the  transgressor,  and  he  is  exempt  from  the  law  of  Sarah,  who  admin- 
istered unto  Abraham  according  to  the  law,  when  I commanded  Abra- 
ham to  take  Hagar  to  wife.  And  now,  as  pertaining  to  this  law;  verily, 
verily  I say  unto  you,  I will  reveal  more  unto  you  hereafter;  therefore 
let  this  suffice  for  the  present.  Behold,  I am  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Amen.” 

The  unfortunate  Emma  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  first 
copy  of  this  horrible  revelation,  but  there  must  have  been 
another  in  existence,  for  the  one  that  Brigham  Young  gave 
in  1852  as  Joseph’s  revelation  was  identical  with  that  given 
a few  of  the  chosen  Saints  in  1843. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


^Brlgbam  tycwwQ  Electeb  Propbet. 

)N  the  arrival  of  the  Mormons  in  Illinois, 
Quincy  was  their  first  stopping-place,  and 
thence  the  majority  of  them  went  to  Nauvoo, 
the  new  gathering-place.  My  parents  remained 
in  Quincy  two  months.  They  had  reached  that 
city  in  a state  of  almost  utter  destitution.  Their 
reception  by  the  residents  of  the  city,  indeed  by 
the  people  of  Illinois  generally,  was  very  cordial,  and  my 
mother  often  said  she  should  never  forget  the  kindness  she 
received  at  their  hands.  Literally,  she  “ was  a stranger  and 
they  took  her  in,  hungry  and  they  fed  her,  naked  and  they 
clothed  her and  not  only  her,  but  her  little  ones. 

My  mother,  being  energetic  and  willing,  found  work  in 
plenty,  and  managed  to  get  together  some  of  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life.  After  two  months’  sojourn  amid 
these  hospitable  people,  the  family  removed  to  Payson, 
where  my  father  built  a carriage  manufactory  and  again 
commenced  business.  After  three  years  of  remunerative 
labor,  during  which  time  he  had  got  his  business  fairly 
established,  he  concluded  to  join  the  Saints  at  Nauvoo,  for 
both  he  and  my  mother  desired  to  be  once  more  in  Zion  with 
the  “ chosen  people.”  My  father  had  purchased  five  acre- 
lots  in  the  City  of  Nauvoo,  and  felt  that  he  had  a material 
as  well  as  a spiritual  hold  upon  Zion.  The  deeds  were  pro- 
perly executed,  and  after  making  sure  that  everything  was 
right  during  a visit  to  the  city,  he  made  preparations  to 
move  his  family  thither. 

When  he  returned  with  his  family  to  take  possession  of 
his  property,  he  found  it  claimed  by  Dr.  Foster,  a favorite 
of  Joseph  Smith,  who  pretended  to  have  made  a verbal 
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contract  for  the  land  two  years  before.  This  brought  the 
property  into  a dispute  which  could  only  be  settled  by  the 
church  authorities,  Joseph  himself  presiding.  As  a matter 
of  course,  there  was  but  one  decision,  and  my  father  knew 
that  nearly  as  well  before  it  was  given  as  he  did  afterwards. 
Joseph  would  not  decide  against  his  friend;  the  rest,  seeing 
how  his  mind  was  made  up,  dared  not ; and  the  land  was 
declared  to  belong  to  Foster,  who,  by  the  way,  apostatized 
not  long  afterwards,  attached  himself  to  Law  and  his  party, 
and  finally  removed  from  Nauvoo,  denouncing  the  religion 
and  its  Prophet,  and,  indeed,  carried  his  enmity  so  far  that 
he  joined  those  marauders  to  whose  violence  may  be  attri- 
buted the  death  of  Joseph  Smith. 

My  father  was  again  stripped  of  his  property  by  the 
treachery  and  unjust  ruling  of  the  very  man  whom  he  had 
so  faithfully  served.  He  had  enough  money  remaining, 
however,  to  purchase  other  lots,  and  on  the  land  thus  ob- 
tained he  built  two  very  comfortable  houses,  in  one  of  which 
I was  born  on  the  13th  of  September,  1844,  at  the  most 
tempestuous  and  most  critical  period  in  Mormon  history. 

Joseph  Smith  had  been  assassinated  in  the  previous  June. 
His  sudden  and  violent  death  had  almost  paralyzed  the 
people,  left  without  a leader,  and  ill-fitted  to  govern  them- 
selves, since  they  had  long  given  up  their  wills  to  the 
autocratic  Prophet.  For  so  many  years  had  they  depended 
upon  him  to  guide  them  that  they  were  incapable  alhiost  to 
think  for  themselves.  Their  former  friends  had  turned  to 
enemies,  and  the  Mormons  began  to  fear  that  they  should 
be  driven  from  their  homes  in  Illinois,  as  they  had  been 
from  Missouri.  With  all  the  disturbance  outside  the  church, 
there  were  heresy  and  schism  among  themselves. 

The  question  who  should  be  the  leader  in  Joseph’s  place 
was  exercising  the  church.  The  “ First  Presidency  ” was 
composed  of  Joseph  Smith,  his  brother  Hyrum,  and  Sidney 
Rigdon.  Hyrum  Smith  was  killed  in  prison  with  his 
brother,  and  Rigdon,  although  he  had  not  apostatized,  had 
grown  cool  in  the  faith,  left  Nauvoo,  and  was  living  at 
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Pittsburg,  Pa.,  enjoying  life  outside  of  Mormondom,  and 
seemingly  finding  much  pleasure  in  Gentile  society.  After 
the  Missouri  conflict  his  enthusiasm  was  very  much  chilled, 
and  he  indulged  in  fewer  rodomontades  against  the  govern- 
ment. When  Joseph  made  his  advances  to  his  daughter 
Nancy,  Rigdon  was  very  much  offended,  and  left  Nauvoo. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Rigdon  heard  of  Joseph’s  death  he 
made  all  haste  to  return  and  secure  for  himself  the  office  of 
“ Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator,”  to  which  he  claimed  he  had 
been  ordained.  No  enthusiasm  was  shown  for  him  by  the 
Saints,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  whoever  might  step  into 
the  dead  Prophet’s  shoes,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
them.  There  was  nothing  then  remaining  for  him  to  do 
but  to  assume  that  Joseph’s  mantle  of  prophecy  had  fallen 
upon  his  shoulders ; consequently,  he  revelled  in  visions  and 
dreams  of  the  wildest  and  most  fanatical  kind.  His 
prophecies  were  the  most  wonderful  that  ever  were  heard, 
so  incoherent  and  inconsistent  that  serious  doubts  of  his 
sanity  were  entertained.  There  were  to  be  tremendous 
battles ; blood  was  to  flow  until  the  horses  waded  in  it  up  to 
their  bridles.  All  the  powers  of  the  earth  were  to  assail  the 
Saints,  but  Rigdon  was  to  lead  the  faithful  to  certain  vic- 
tory. All  the  strength  of  earth  was  to  bow  before  this  little 
band  of  people  and  their  consecrated  leader,  and  he  was,  as 
a final  act  of  triumph  as  he  returned  from  the  battle  of 
Armageddon,  to  call  in  England  and  “ pull  the  nose  of  little 
Vic.”  What  Queen  Victoria,  .then  in  the  full  flush  of 
popularity,  had  ever  done  to  raise  this  modern  Bombastes’ 
ire,  still  remains  a mystery. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  give  here  the  list  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  as  constituted  at  that  crisis,  and  the  descriptive 
designation  which  editor  W.  W.  Phelps  assigned  to  each : — 

Brigham  Young The  Lion  of  the  Lord. 

Heber  C.  Kimball The  Herald  of  Grace. 

Parley  P.  Pratt The  Archer  of  Paradise. 

Orson  Hyde The  Olive  Branch  of  Israel. 

Willard  Richards The  Keeper  of  the  Rolls. 
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John  Taylor The  Champion  of  Right. 

William  Smith The  Patriarchal  Jacob’s  Staff. 

Wilford  Woodruff The  Banner  of  the  Gospel. 

George  A.  Smith The  Entablature  of  Truth. 

Orson  Pratt The  Gauge  of  Philosophy. 

John  E.  Page The  Sun-Dial. 

Lyman  White The  Wild  Ram  of  the  Mountains. 


At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Joseph  Smith  nearly 
all  the  apostles  were  away  on  missions.  On  hearing  the  evil 

tidings  from  Zion,  they  has- 
tened there  without  delay. 
Brigham  Young,  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  and 
Heber  C.  Kimball  arrived 
soon  after  Rigdon  made  his 
appearance,  and  while  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  “ re- 
velations.” From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  arrival  his 
chances  dwindled,  although 
he  still  maintained  that  he 
held  “ the  keys  of  David,” 
and  that  he  intended  to  persist  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
claims,  even  if  obliged  to  do  so  forcibly. 

The  man  for  the  situation  appeared  at  this  juncture  in 
Brigham  Young.  Ambitious  for  the  position  which  Rigdon 
so  earnestly  coveted,  fortune  seemed  to  have  placed  him 
exactly  in  the  sure  way  to  attain  it.  He  was — so  it  hap- 
pened by  the  merest  chance — the  senior  apostle,  and  that 
gave  him  authority.  Thomas  Marsh,  who  was  at  one  time 
the  senior,  had  apostatized ; Patten,  the  second  apostle,  had 
been  killed  by  the  mob,  and  thus  Brigham  Young,  the  third 
apostle,  became  first  or  senior  of  the  “ Twelve.”  Both  the 
Pratts  were  far  superior  to  him  in  intellect;  and  they  and 
Orson  Hyde  were  far  ahead  of  him  in  mental  attainments, 
such  as  they  were.  He  was  a very  plain  man,  entirely  un- 
educated, and  had  been  noted  for  nothing  except  his  fidelity 
to  the  Prophet  and  the  church  and  his  hard-working  dis- 
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position.  But  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  his  opportunity 
and  to  seize  it,  and  yet  to  act  in  such  a manner  that  neither 
his  associates  nor  the  church  itself  had  any  suspicion  of  his 
real  plan. 

The  first  move  was  to  have  Rigdon’s  case  settled.  He 
was  summoned  for  public  trial  before  the  High  Council, 
and  eight  of  the  apostles  appeared  as  witnesses.  Brigham 
Young  played  an  important  part  in  this  trial ; he  opened 
proceedings  by  accusing  Rigdon  of  a determination  to  rule 
the  church  or  ruin  it,  and  followed  up  the  accusation  by 
declaring  that  he  should  do  neither.  All  the  events  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  review,  and  although  he  was  not  present, 
being  detained,  it  was  said,  by  illness,  the  case  was  by  no 
means  deferred,  and  he  was  tried  without  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself.  On  motion  of  Brigham,  Rigdon  was 
“ cut  off  from  the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  and  all  the  people  said,  Amen.” 

About  ten  persons  who  ventured  to  vote  in  favor  of 
Rigdon  were  immediately  “ suspended  ” from  the  church 
for  their  temerity.  This  is  the  way  in  which  persons  are 
served  even  now  who  venture  to  disagree  with  the  authori- 
ties. No  such  thing  is  allowed  among  the  Mormons  as  a 
free  expression  of  opinion.  Whether  it  be  on  religious  or 
political  subjects,  the  decision  of  the  people  is  governed  by 
the  wishes  of  the  President.  The  manner  of  voting  in 
public  assemblies  is  never  varied.  Brigham  prefaced  all 
ceremonies  of  the  kind  by  an  address,  which  let  the  people 
know  exactly  how  he  felt  upon  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  they  understood  that  they  were  to  feel  exactly  the  same 
way.  As  there  was  no  question  of  choice,  they  fancied  they 
believed  exactly  as  he  did.  If  they  had  any  question  of 
doubt,  they  stifled  it  very  quickly,  and  good  Mormons 
would  take  themselves  to  task  for  wickedness  in  entertaining 
a thought  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  their  Prophet.  After 
the  address,  Brigham  called  for  a show  of  uplifted  hands, 
and  requested  every  one  to  vote.  The  “ contrary  minds  ” 
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were  then  called;  but  such  was  the  unity  of  this  people  that 
there  was  never  a “contrary”  mind  among  them.  To  make 
this  ceremony  of  voting  more  humorous,  the  Prophet,  in 
requesting  all  the  people  to  vote,  wittily  added,  “ in  one  way 
or  the  other.”  This  piece  of  pleasantry  on  Brigham’s  part 
was  fully  appreciated  by  the  Mormons.  Let  any  one 
attempt  to  take  the  Presidential  joke  seriously,  and  it  became 
anything  but  pleasant  for  him.  He  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  its  ruler, 
and  if  he  escaped  serious  persecution  he  was  considered 
especially  fortunate. 

In  politics  there  was  about  the  same  freedom  of  opinion, 
or  of  its  expression.  Although  a semblance  of  independent 
action  was  kept  up,  since  the  people  were  not  publicly  told 
which  way  they  must  vote,  yet  the  bishops  and  ward- 
teachers  managed  to  indicate  very  decidedly  what  was  ex- 
pected of  “ the  Faithful  ” at  the  elections.  The  expecta- 
tions were,  of  course,  always  realized. 

After  the  Council  had  disposed  of  Sidney  Rigdon  to  its 
satisfaction,  and  all  the  people  had  signified  theirs  by  saying 
“ Amen,”  he  turned  about  and  prepared  to  fight  them.  His 
resistance,  however,  was  short  and  feeble.  He  returned  to 
Pittsburg,  and  attempted  to  resurrect  the  “ Latter-Day 
Saints'  Messenger  and  Advocate,”  a Mormon  publication 
that  had  died  some  years  before.  This  attempt  was  futile, 
and  he  gave  up  the  contest,  so  that  Mormonism  knew 
nothing  of  its  temporary  leader  afterward. 

In  the  meantime  the  Twelve  Apostles  were  to  rule  over 
the  church  until  such  time  as  a change  in  the  Presidency 
should  seem  necessary.  This  was  Brigham’s  first  step,  and 
the  rest  came  easily  and  naturally  enough.  He  was  always 
a hard  worker,  quite  successful  in  making  converts,  and  the 
steady  determination  of  his  character,  which  amounted  to 
decided  obstinacy,  united  with  a scheming  cunning,  helped 
him  very  much  at  this  period  of  his  career.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  not  to  attempt,  as  Rigdon  had  done,  to  play  the 
prophet;  he  knew  very  well  that  in  that  role  he  would  not 
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meet  success.  He  announced  that  no  one  should  take 
Joseph’s  place,  and  when  already  grasping  supreme  power, 
he  cloaked  his  ambition  by  saying: — “No  one  can  take  the 
place  of  Joseph ; he  is  in  his  place  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
church,  and  will  always  be  there,  through  time  and  eternity.’' 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  the  masterful 
Brigham  Young  insisted  upon,  whether  they  had  revelations 
or  not ; that  was,  that  the  Saints  were  to  “ build  the  kingdom 
up  for  Joseph,”  and  that  duty  he  kept  constantly  before 
them.  His  keen  business  instinct  and  worldly-mindedness 
were  shown  in  making  the  church  self-sustaining  in  a pecu- 
niary sense.  Each  member  was  to  tithe  himself  or  herself 
one-tenth  of  all  their  property,  and  place  the  tithe  in  the 
hands  of  the  “ Twelve  ” for  the  use  of  the  church.  Of  this 
tithing  fund  Brigham  had  absolute  control — a control  that 
he  took  pains  never  to  lose.  Other  “ reforms  ” in  the 
church  followed,  and  everything  he  proposed  was  adopted 
with  a surprising  readiness.  He  had  his  own  way  without 
opposition,  while  the  poor  deluded  Saints  thought  he  was 
carrying  out  their  ideas.  They  came  under  Brigham’s  yoke 
without  knowing  when  they  bent  their  necks  to  receive  it, 
and  in  less  than  six  months  after  the  Prophet’s  death  his 
mastery  over  the  church  was  fully  assured. 

Yet  it  was  not  until  December  5th,  1847,  that  Brigham 
Young  was  formally  elected  President  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  more  than  three  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  nearly 
two  years  after  the  Mormons  were  banished  from  Nauvoo. 
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dfatber’s  plural  mite . 

N the  happy  homes  which  I have  known  since  I 
broke  the  chains  that  bound  me,  and  came  forth 
a free  woman,  unshackled  in  thought  and  un- 
trammelled in  action,  I have  been  compelled  to 
contrast  the  difference  between  childhood  in  a 
monogamic  country  and  in  a polygamous  one. 
When  I have  seen  the  mother’s  face  grow 
almost  divine  in  its  radiant  content  as  she  smiled  down  into 
the  face  of  the  little  one  sheltered  so  closely  in  her  heart,  I 
have  felt  my  heart  throb  and  ache  with  jealous  anguish  for 
the  little  ones  in  Utah,  and  still  more  for  their  weary- 
hearted  mothers,  to  whom  maternity  brings  no  such  joy, 
and  added  love,  and  tender  care. 

I was  consecrated  to  sorrow  by  the  baptism  of  my  moth- 
er’s tears  upon  my  baby  brow.  I never  remember  on  her 
face  one  such  look  as  I see  daily  upon  mothers’  faces  now. 
My  baby  hands  wiped  away  tears,  my  baby  fingers  stroked 
a cheek  furrowed  by  them,  and  my  baby  eyes  never  saw 
.beyond  the  mist  in  hers.  I came  to  her  when  the  greatest 
misery  of  her  life  was  about  to  fall  upon  her;  and  that 
misery  came  to  her,  as  it  came  to  all  the  women  then,  under 
the  guise  of  religion — something  that  must  be  endured  “ for 
the  Lord’s  sake.” 

She  had  never  questioned  any  of  Joseph  Smith’s  “ reve- 
lations,” and  she  did  not  dare  do  so  now,  although  this  one 
came  to  her  like  a sudden  and  heavy  blow,  hurting  heart. and 
soul,  and  rendering  the  thought  of  life  unendurable.  Hith- 
erto, although  her  sufferings  had  been  severe,  and  her  pri- 
vations many,  yet  through  them  all  she  had  been  sustained 
by  her  husband’s  love.  That  was  hers,  and  together  they 
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had  shared  poverty  and  tasted  plenty.  Their  sufferings 
had  brought  them  closer  together,  and  whether  in  plenty  or 
poverty,  they  had  been  happy  in  each  other  and  in  their 
children,  and  had  made  a cheerful  home,  wherever  they  had 
been,  one  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  ruled  supreme. 

But  now  her  religion  told  her  that  she  was  very  wicked  to 
try  and  keep  this  home  and  husband.  The  one  must  be 
invaded  and  spoiled,  the  other  shared  with  some  one  else. 
“ The  Lord  commanded  it.”  What  a blasphemy  and  satire 
on  Him  who  is  the  God  of  Love,  that  He  should  make  His 
children  unhappy,  and  wreck  all  hopes  of  peace  and  content, 
for  His  glory!  It  seems  as  though  this  one  act  of  Smith’s 
alone  should  have  opened  the  eyes  of  this  deluded  people, 
and  shown  them  that  their  false  Prophet  was  not  taught  of 
God,  as  he  pretended,  and  they  so  fondly  believed,  but  that 
he  was  impelled  by  the  demons  of  covetousness  and  lust. 
But  their  eyes  were  blinded,  and  they  could  not  see ; their 
reason  was  inthralled,  and  they  did  not  know  it  was  bound. 
The  deep  hypnotic  spell  which  was  upon  them  rendered 
them  helpless,  and  powerless  to  resist. 

Being  accounted  among  the  specially  “ faithful,”  my  par- 
ents were  among  the  first  to  whom  polygamy  was  taught  by 
Joseph  Smith  himself,  and  my  father  was  commanded  by 
him  to  “ live  up  to  his  privileges,”  and  to  take  another  wife. 
At  first,  the  thought  of  taking  a second  wife  to  share  his 
home  with  the  one  whom  he  had  first  loved,  who  had  been 
the  object  of  his  youthful  dreams  and  of  his  manhood’s 
devotion;  who  had  stood  by  him,  through  every  reverse, 
with  the  courage,  and  consideration,  and  love  which  only  a 
strong-natured,  tender-hearted,  earnest-souled  woman  could 
show  under  such  circumstances ; who  was,  in  every  sense,  a 
helpmeet,  and,  above  all,  the  mother  of  his  children, — was 
hateful  to  him.  It  took  a long  time  to  overcome  his  aver- 
sion to  the  new  system.  He  and  my  mother  had  many  a 
long,  tearful  talk  over  it;  and  although  they  received  the 
doctrine,  believing  that  it  must  be  right,  they  could  not  for 
some  time  make  up  their  minds  to  put  it  in  practice.  In 
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the  meantime  Joseph  was  assassinated,  and  for  a little  while 
they  were  left  to  each  other  in  peace. 

But  Brigham  Young  was  bound  to  carry  out  Joseph’s 
revelations,  and  this  one  relating  to  the  plural  wife  system 
was  strongly,  though  secretly,  urged  upon  the  Saints.  Both 
my  father  and  mother  were  visited  by  Brigham,  and  “ coun- 
selled ” in  regard  to  the  matter.  My  mother  often  said 
that  the  “ Revelation  ” was  the  most  hateful  thing  in  the 
world  to  her,  and  she  dreaded  and  abhorred  it,  but  she  was 
afraid  to  oppose  it,  lest  she  should  be  found  “ fighting 
against  the  Lord.”  The  thought  that  she  might  be  obliged 
to  live  in  a polygamous  relation  with  another  woman  filled 
her  with  horror  and  fear;  but  she  was  assured  by  her  reli- 
gious leader,  that  the  feeling  was  merely  the  effect  of  her 
early  training,  which  she  would  soon  outgrow  under  the 
benign  influences  of  the  gospel.  Specious  reasoning  this! 
As  if  woman’s  nature  could  ever  be  so  perverted,  or  even 
modified,  as  to  gladly  give  her  husband  to  another. 

For  months  she  struggled  with  herself  over  this  subject, 
before  she  could  think  patiently  of  it  for  even  a minute. 
She  agonized  over  it  day  and  night ; she  prayed  earnestly 
to  be  given  the  true  “ spirit  ” of  submission;  if  it  was  God’s 
will,  she  wanted  strength  to  endure  it ; and  she  believed  she 
should  have  it,  for  surely  the  kind  and  loving  Father  would 
not  impose  upon  his  children  burdens  greater  than  they 
could  bear.  She  had  not  learned,  as  she  did  long^after- 
wards,  that  the  God  of  the  Mormon  belief  was  not  the 
heavenly  Father  whose  love  the  Saviour  taught,  but  a 
jealous  God,  a cruel,  avenging  Spirit,  who  demanded  blood- 
offerings  to  appease  his  awakened  wrath. 

During  all  these  months  of  wavering  doubt  and  untold 
misery,  my  father  never  attempted  to  influence  my  mother’s 
decision  in  the  least ; she  had  her  battle  to  fight,  and  he  his ; 
the  end  was  inevitable  for  both ; but  for  all  this  the  contest 
was  no  less  severe.  Brigham’s  “ counselling  ” began  to 
assume  the  form  of  commands,  which  at  last  grew  so  im- 
perative that  they  must  be  obeyed.  My  mother  looked  upon 
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it  as  duty,  and  she  was  determined  to  do  it  silently  and  un- 
complainingly, if  not  willingly  and  cheerfully.  My  parents 
consulted  together  regarding  the  choice  of  the  new  wife. 
They  were  each  anxious  to  help  and  comfort  the  other  in 
this  as  they  had  been  in  every  other  emergency  of  their 
lives.  My  father  wished,  if  he  must  take  another  wife,  to 
choose  one  who  should  be  as  agreeable  to  my  mother  as  one 
woman  could  be  to  another  under  such  circumstances;  and 
mv  mother  was,  for  her  part,  equally  determined  not  to 
oppose  him  in  his  selection.  But  opposition  was  not 
necessary,  as  his  choice  fell  upon  the  very  person  whom  my 
mother  would  have  selected,  had  the  ungracious,  repulsive 
task  rested  with  her  alone. 

A short  time  after  my  birth,  a Miss  Elizabeth  Taft  came, 
with  a younger  sister,  to  live  in  our  house.  She  was  a 
very  pleasant,  cheery,  affectionate  person,  and  all  the  family 
became  much  attached  to  her.  She  was  thoughtful  of  my 
mother,  and  tender  to  us  little  ones,  petting  us  and  indul- 
ging us  in  our  childish  whims,  and  we,  in  return,  loved  her 
dearly.  She  was  a good  woman  in  its  highest  interpreta- 
tion, and  devotedly  religious.  Naturally  enough,  seeing  her 
so  constantly,  both  my  parents  thought  of  her  as  the  new 
wife.  If  they  must  enter  polygamy,  they  knew  they  could 
do  no  better  than  to  take  her  into  the  family,  if  she  could  be 
induced  to  consider  the  subject  in  the  same  light.  My 
father  made  proposals  to  her,  and  my  mother  seconded 
them.  The  thought  of  living  in  a polygamic  relation  with 
any  one  was  odious  to  Elizabeth,  but  she  desired  to  live  her 
religion,  and  believing  this  to  be  a part  of  it,  accepted  my 
father’s  proposal,  and  became  his  first  plural  wife  when  I 
was  about  a year  old. 

Her  parents  were  in  Michigan  at  the  time,  and  Elizabeth 
wished  to  wait  until  their  arrival ; but  Brigham,  who  was 
interested  in  the  affair,  counselled  the  marriage  to  proceed, 
and  it  was  considered  right  and  prudent  to  obey  his  counsel. 
He  was  hurrying  forward  the  “ endowments  ” in  the 
Nauvoo  Temple,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  the  West,  and 
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the  parties  most  nearly  concerned  in  the  matter  thought  it 
best  to  hasten  the  nuptials. 

My  mother  was  to  be  “ sealed  ” at  the  same  time,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Joseph’s  Revelation,  her  former  marriage,  having 

been  performed  in  the  Gentile 
form,  was  not  really  binding. 
The  place  of  sealing  was  the 
Temple;  and  there,  one  mid- 
winter day,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1846,  my  mother  was 
sealed  to  my  father  “ for  time 
and  for  all  eternity,”  after 
which  she  gave  him  Elizabeth 
as  his  wife  according  to  the 
Mormon  marriage  formula. 
With  a steady  voice  and  calm 
composure  she  pronounced  the  words  that  gave  another 
woman  a share  in  her  husband’s  love;  but  it  was  none  the 
less  with  a heavy,  breaking  heart. 

It  was  in  January  that  my  father  obeyed  the  “ counsel  ” 
of  his  Prophet  and  leader,  and  in  March  his  new  wife’s 
parents  returned,  and  were  shocked  and  grieved  beyond 
measure  to  find  their  daughter  married  into  polygamy.  Yet, 
being  strong  in  the  faith,  and  much  attached  to  their  church 
and  their  religion,  they  also  submitted  without  a murmur. 

My  mother  was  so  quiet  and  uncomplaining  in  the- posi- 
tion which  she  had  voluntarily  assumed,  that  she  was  praised 
by  the  officious  brethren  and  sisters  for  submitting  with 
such  good  grace,  and  was  told  by  them  that  great  glory 
awaited  her  as  a reward,  and  also,  as  she  had  so  readily 
made  the  great  sacrifice,  she  would  always  be  recognized 
as  the  first  wife,  which,  among  the  Mormons,  is  considered 
an  exceeding  great  honor.  One  of  the  sisters,  who  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  new  “ Celestial  ” system,  said  to  her : 

“ You  will  stand  at  the  head  of  your  husband’s  kingdom 
as  a queen;  no  one  can  ever  take  your  place  from  you,  but 
you  will  be  honored  to  stand  by  his  side  through  the  endless 
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ages  of  eternity.’’  By  such  nonsensical  talk  and  absurd 
promises  as  these  did  the  Mormon  leaders  try  to  make 
polygamy  attractive  to  the  women  who  were  already  mar- 
ried, and  render  them  more  willing  to  enter  it. 

The  new  wife  lived  in  the  family,  and  to  outward  appear- 
ance there  was  no  change.  Only  a few  of  the  “ very 
faithful”  knew  of  the  new  arrangement;  it  was  kept  a 
secret  from  the  majority  of  the  people,  to  whom  polygamy 
was  not  a fixed  fact,  and  who  were  wavering  in  the  faith  on 
account  of  it.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  to  promulgate  the 
doctrine  freely,  and  many  left  Nauvoo  for  the  West  still 
ignorant  that  the  system  really  existed  in  their  midst.  Many 
of  them  never  would  have  crossed  those  endless  plains,  and 
sought  shelter  under  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
had  they  known  what  unhappiness  awaited  them. 

But  unchanged  as  our  family  seemed  to  those  outside, 
within  was  unhappiness  and  bitterness  of  spirit.  The  burden 
was  much  harder  to  endure,  even,  than  my  mother  had  anti- 
cipated. Terrible  as  was  the  thought,  the  reality  was  much 
more  horrible.  She  thought  she  had  counted  the  cost;  she 
found  she  had,  in  her  ignorance,  been  unable  to  estimate  it. 
She  was  compelled  to  see  many  tender,  wifely  little  offices, 
trifles  in  themselves,  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  per- 
form, done  by  other  hands,  and  herself  turned  off  with  the 
excuse,  “ You  see,  dear,  you  have  the  children  to  attend  to, 
and  I did  not  wish  to  give  you  trouble.”  Trouble!  as 
though  anything  done  for  him,  with  a heart  full  of  love, 
could  be  accounted  as  such ! That  hurt  her  almost  as  much 
as  to  see  another  doing  what  it  had  heretofore  been  her 
delight  to  do. 

As  is  the  custom  with  men  in  polygamy,  my  father  fell 
more  easily  into  the  new  arrangement,  and  even  found  a 
certain  comfort  and  content  in  it,  and  he  wondered  very 
much  that  my  mother  could  not  be  happy  as  well.  Indeed, 
he  became  impatient,  after  a while,  that  she  would  not  say 
she  was  content  and  satisfied  in  the  new  relation. 

“ I don’t  understand  it,”  he  would  say ; “ you  were  willing 
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at  first.  What  is  the  difficulty  now  ? Don’t  you  think 
Elizabeth  a good,  true  girl  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  was  always  the  reply;  for  my  mother  was 
too  just  a woman  to  do  even  a rival  a wrong. 

“Don’t  you  believe  in  polygamy,  then?”  he  would  ask, 
determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 

“ Yes,  I suppose  so.  I wish  to  live  my  religion,”  was  the 
dreary  reply. 

“ Well,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it?”  was  the  next  anxious 
question. 

“ O,  I don’t  know,”  my  mother  would  say,  in  bitter  de- 
spair; “ but  I can’t  endure  this  life.” 

“ And  yet  you  entered  it  voluntarily.  I don’t  understand 
you;  you  are  strangely  inconsistent.” 

She  saw  that  patient  endurance  was  all  that  was  required 
of  her,  and  all  she  could  give.  Her  husband  was  hers  no 
longer;  she  herself  had  given  another  woman  the  same 
right  to  his  care  that  she  had ; and  now  she  turned  to  all  that 
was  left  her  in  life  that  she  could  call  her  own — her  chil- 
dren. Had  it  not  been  for  us  she  would  have  prayed  to 
die.  I was  the  baby,  and  she  has  said  that  at  that  time  I 
was  the  strongest  tie  which  held  her  to  life.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  me,  lying  helpless  in  her  arms,  she  would  have 
taken  her  life  into  her  own  hands,  and  put  an  end  to  it  then 
and  there.  But  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  leaving 
me,  her  only  daughter, — her  baby  girl, — alone  and  un- 
shielded by  a mother’s  care. 

My  mother  had  to  keep  a double  guard  on  her  tongue  and 
on  her  actions.  She  did  not  like  to  vex  her  husband,  and 
neither  did  she  wish  to  grieve  the  young  wife,  whose  posi- 
tion was  no  pleasanter  than  her  own.  Besides,  a husband 
in  polygamy  is  very  sensitive  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
last  wife  by  those  who  have  preceded  her,  and  she  knew 
that  no  act  of  hers  would  escape  her  husband’s  notice,  even 
had  she  been  inclined  to  ill-treat  her  rival. 

Once,  mildly  and  kindly,  she  tried  to  tell  some  of  her 
troubles  to  Elizabeth,  and  begged  her  not  to  add  to  her 
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sorrow  by  bestowing  so  many  marks  of  affection  on  my 
father  in  her  presence.  The  young  wife  turned  on  her 
quickly,  and  demanded,  bitterly, — 

“ Do  you  think  I have  no  trials  ?” 


Do  You  Think  I Have  No  Trials  ? 

“ God  forgive  me,  and  help  us  both;  I know  you  have” 
was  my  mother’s  quick  and  sympathetic  answer. 

After  all,  what  could  she  say  or  do?  She  had  influenced 
the  girl  quite  as  much  as  my  father  had,  believing  she  was 
only  doing  what  was  right,  and  that  the  act,  hard  as  it  was, 
would  bring  its  own  blessing  with  it.  Instead,  it  brought 
what  polygamy  always  does  bring — the  curse  of  a wrecked 
home  and  a life’s  unhappiness. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  unhappiness,  we  were  ac- 
counted a model  family,  and  were  pointed  out  as  the  best 
exponents  of  the  system.  “They  are  so  united!”  was  the 
admiring  verdict.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  mv  mother’s 
exertions  and  her  conscientiousness.  Having  taken  this 
new  mode  of  life  as  a religious  duty,  she  was  determined 
not  to  be  found  wanting  in  readiness  to  perform  whatever  it 
required  of  her. 

Then,  my  father  was  very  just  in  the  treatment  of  his 
wives.  One  did  not  fare  better  than  the  other  in  any  re- 
spect. If  he  purchased  an  article  of  wearing  apparel  for 
one,  he  got  its  counterpart  for  the  other ; in  every  particular 
they  shared  alike.  His  position  was  by  no  means  an  enviable 
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one ; still  it  was  preferable  to  that  of  either  of  his  wives.  At 
meetings  and  all  social  assemblies,  my  father  appeared  with 
both  wives,  and  they  deferred  to  each  other  in  the  most 
charming  way,  both  of  them  being  too  sensible  and  too 
proud  to  show  the  slightest  feeling  where  it  might  be  com- 
mented on. 

Had  these  two  worthy  women,  with  their  generous 
natures  and  firm  principles,  met  on  any  other  ground,  they 
would  not  only  have  “ got  along  ” amiably  and  quietly  as 
they  did,  but  they  would  have  been  warm,  earnest  friends, 
and  the  respectful  regard  would  have  grown  into  positive 
affection.  As  it  was,  they  had  nothing  but  kind  words  for 
each  other,  my  mother,  especially,  pitying  the  young  wife  as 
she  did  herself.  Elizabeth  was  still  kind  to  us  children,  and 
gained  the  love  which  she  has  held  ever  afterwards,  and 
which  she  fully  deserved.  Still  the  introduction  of  poly- 
gamy into  our  midst  was  an  affliction,  and  we  little  ones  felt 
instinctively  its  baleful  influence. 

But  we  were  to  be  diverted  from  the  contemplation  of  its 
miseries  by  a new  and  absorbing  excitement.  The  Mor- 
mon people  were  again  compelled  to  move,  leaving  their 
beautiful  new  city  in  the  “ defiled  hands  ” of  the  Gentiles 
In  the  very  midst  of  our  first  family  trouble  and  unhappiness 
came  the  command  to  seek  another  Zion,  since  Nauvoa 
could  no  longer  be  a shelter  for  the  Saints. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Cbe  Exiles'  Journey  Bcross  tbe  plains. 

the  spring  of  1846  our  family  left  Nauvoo, 
with  the  large  body  of  the  Saints,  to  find  a new 
home  in  the  West.  The  Mormon  people  had 
become  quite  as  unpopular  in  Illinois  as  they 
had  been  in  Missouri;  and  collisions  between 
them  and  the  Gentiles  were  very  frequent. 
Sometimes  one  side  was  the  aggressor,  some- 
times the  other.  The  Mormons  were  indignant  at  the 
treachery  which  resulted  in  Joseph  Smith’s  death.  They 
held  the  United  States  government  responsible  for  it,  as  well 
as  for  the  troubles  in  Missouri,  and  taught  disloyalty  to  the 
government,  and  personal  revenge  on  all  who  molested 
them. 

The  people  of  Illinois,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  Mor- 
mons as  dangerous  neighbors,  and  becoming  aware  of  the 
new  doctrine  of  polygamy,  looked  upon  them  as  grossly 
immoral,  and  accused  them  of  much  greater  crimes  than 
they  really  committed.  All  sorts  of  horrible  rumors  were 
rife,  and  the  indignation  of  the  people  outside  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  Mormon  people  realized,  very  soon  after  Joseph’s 
death,  that  they  must  seek  a new  home,  and  they  looked 
with  a feeling  of  positive  relief  to  the  unexplored  region 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  that  time  Mexico  claimed 
the  entire  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south 
of  Oregon.  It  was  all  called  California,  or  sometimes 
Upper  California,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California.  But  as  it  had  very  few  inhabitants, 
either  white  or  Indian,  the  Mormons  believed  that  there 
they  might  find  a realization  of  all  that  had  been  promised 
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them  by  their  murdered  Prophet.  At  least  they  would  be 
beyond  all  interference  and  molestation,  and  after  all  they 
had  suffered,  they  did  not  care  how  much  space  they  put 
between  themselves  and  the  Gentile  world. 

All  through  the  winter  of  1845  and  ’46,  my  father  was 
busy  building  wagons  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the 
Saints  and  their  property  to  their  new  and  yet  unknown 
home ; for  their  destination  was  not  definitely  known  to  any 
of  them  at  that  time.  But  the  war  with  Mexico  came  on, 
and  in  the  end  kept  the  Mormons  still  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course  I remember  little  respecting  the  exodus  of  the 
Saints  from  Nauvoo;  still  there  are  dim  recollections  of 
things  that  happened  as  early  as  that  which  sometimes  cross 
my  mind,  My  first  distinct  remembrance  is  of  Winter- 
Quarters,  which  were  in  Iowa  where  Council  Bluffs  now 
stands. 

There  father  built  a log-house,  and  we  were  compara- 
tively comfortable.  Our  family  consisted  of  my  father, 
mother,  two  brothers,  myself,  and  Elizabeth,  the  new  wife. 
We  were  together  nearly  all  the  time,  but  when  my  father 
went  into  Missouri  to  work  a while  at  his  business,  and  get 
a little  money  ahead  to  take  us  to  our  new  home,  and  settle 
us,  he  took  my  mother,  my  younger  brother,  and  myself, 
leaving  Elizabeth  and  my  oldest  brother  at  Winter-Quarters. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  of  the  enforced  emigration, 
the  uncertainty  of  their  future,  and  sacrifices  they  had  been 
compelled  to  make,  the  migrating  Mormons  managed  to 
make  their  stay  in  Winter-Quarters  lively,  if  not  merry. 
As  a people,  they  have  always  mixed  amusement  with  their 
religion  in  the  most  amazing  manner.  Dancing  was  a 
favorite  recreation  with  them,  and  all  their  balls  were  com- 
menced with  prayer.  That  custom,  by  the  way,  has  always 
continued,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  is  invoked  at  every 
dancing  party  which  takes  place  in  Mormondom.  The 
Temple  at  Nauvoo  was  used  for  dancing  parties,  and  it  was 
then  given  out  that  the  exercise  was  a religious  one.  It  was 
taught  to  the  Saints  that  recreation  was  positively  necessary. 
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Everybody  danced  among  the  Saints — president,  counsel- 
lors, apostles,  elders,  and  all ; and  they  danced  with  an 
unction,  too,  that  was  very  amusing,  and  frequently  ridi- 
culous. 

It  was  while  on  the  way  to  Salt  Lake,  when  I was  only 
about  three  years  old,  that  I learned  to  dance.  When  I was 
living  in  Missouri  I had  my  first  lessons.  Dancing  was  the 
common  amusement  there,  and  I remember  the  negroes  used 
to  play.  I was  active  and  lithe,  and  very  ready  at  imita- 
tions, and  had,  besides,  a quick  ear  for  music.  I was  petted 
by  everybody,  and  the  negro  musicians  took  a special  fancy 
to  “ little  dancin’  missy,”  and  they  taught  me  several  negro 
dances,  which  I used  to  execute  to  the  intense  delight  of  my 
sable  instructors,  and  the  amusement  of  mv  friends. 

That  winter  in  Missouri  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  my 
childhood,  to  which  I am  especially  fond  of  looking  back. 
My  father  was  busy  most  of  the  time,  and  we  lived  plea- 
santly and  comfortably,  for  that  section  of  the  country  at 
that  early  day;  my  mother  was  more  cheerful  than  I had 
ever  known  her  to  be,  and  the  atmosphere  of  our  home  was 
peaceful.  The  second  wife  had  been  left  at  Council  Bluffs, 
and  my  mother  had  her  husband’s  sole  care  and  attention,  as 
she  had  had  it  in  the  old  days  before  the  curse  of  polygamy 
was  thrust  upon  her. 

Troops  were  wanted  for  the  Mexican  war,  and  army 
officers  who  knew  that  there  were  many  hardy  young  men 
among  the  Mormons,  encamped  at  Council  Bluffs,  expecting 
soon  to  cross  the  Plains,  applied  to  Brigham  Young  for 
permission  to  get  recruits.  By  his  advice  five  hundred  men 
enlisted  in  the  service,  being  assured  that  their  families 
should  be  cared  for  in  their  absence.  These  soldiers,  while 
in  service,  sent  their  pay  to  Brigham  Young  to  be  distri- 
buted to  their  families,  but  these  unfortunates,  though 
nearly  starving,  never  received  it,  but  lived  in  squalid  pov- 
erty. This  state  of  affairs  lasted  two  years.  Brigham 
bought  goods  in  Missouri  to  take  out  to  Salt  Lake,  and  lived 
in  comparative  comfort. 
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The  soldiers  of  the  Mormon  battalion,  on  being  honorably 
discharged,  went  to  Utah,  and  were  astonished  to  learn  that 
their  families  were  still  at  Council  Bluffs,  no  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  for  their  transportation.  When  at 
last  they  did  rejoin  their  families,  and  found  them  in  most 
wretched  condition,  many  abandoned  Mormonism,  refusing 
to  obey  a leader  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  mean  dis- 
honesty and  heartless  cruelty.  But  Brigham  got  the  profit 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  transaction.  And  yet 
he  used  to  dilate  on  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  United 
States  government  in  forcing  five  hundred  of  his  ablest  men 
into  the  army  when  they  were  most  needed  for  the  journey 
across  the  Plains  and  new  settlement. 

In  April,  1847,  a pioneer  party  of  the  Saints  left  Winter- 
Quarters  for  the  Valley  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  My 
parents  had  intended  to  accompany  them,  but  my  father  was 
obliged  to  remain  on  account  of  business,  and  to  assist  in  the 
final  departure  of  the  main  body  of  the  church.  Brigham 
Young  and  his  family  went,  necessarily,  with  this  first  party. 
In  July  he  selected  the  site  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  laid  it  out 
with  its  wide  streets,  which  have  since  become  so  beautiful 
with  their  constant  flow  of  water  on  either  side.  The 
centre  was  then  devoted  to  the  Temple,  which  was  forty 
years  in  building.  Brigham  was  now  absolute  in  authority, 
and  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Saints  so  arbitrarily  that 
no  one  dreamed  of  interfering  with  him,  or  gainsaying  him 
in  the  least.  He  had  decreed  that  my  father  should  remain 
at  Winter-Quarters,  and  as  a matter  of  course  he  obeyed. 
W e were  there  another  winter,  but  all  the  while  my  mother’s 
heart  was  setting  most  strongly  Zionward. 

It  was  the  4th  of  May,  1848,  when  at  last  we  wrere  fairly 
started  for  our  Rocky-Mountain  home.  The  hearts  of  all 
the  people  were  filled  with  eager  anticipation,  and  they  said 
“ good-bye  ” cheerfully  and  heartily  to  the  civilized  world, 
in  which  were  centred  all  the  memories  of  their  past,  and 
turned  gladly  towards  that  unknown  country  beyond  the 
wild  plains  and  pathless  deserts  in  which  were  all  the  hopes 
of  their  future. 
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My  father  took  provisions  that  would  last  a year,  by 
practising  economy.  We  had  two  wagons  and  three  yoke 
of  oxen;  there  were  six  of  us  in  the  family.  We  joined  a 
train  of  two  hundred  wagons,  which  was  afterwards  divided 
into  companies  of  fifties.  I suppose  the  journey  must  have 
been  a tiresome  one  to  the  older  members  of  the  party,  but  I 
enjoyed  it  extremely.  I ran  along,  during  a portion  of  the 
day,  by  the  side  of  the  wagons,  picking  the  flowers  by  the 
way,  and  talking  to  the  different  members  of  the  train,  for 
I knew  everybody,  and  was  petted  almost  as  much  by  my 
fellow-travellers  as  I had  been  by  my  negro  friends  in  Mis- 
souri. It  is  a wonder  that  I was  not  completely  spoiled ; 
doubtless  I should  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
mother’s  sensible  and  judicious  training. 

I remember  her  so  distinctly  on  this  journey!  She  occu- 
pied herself  a great  deal  with  writing,  keeping  a literal 
transcript  of  all  that  befell  us  on  our  journey,  mingled  with 
deep  religious  meditation  and  poetic  fancies.  She  wrote  in 
a large  book,  which  she  afterwards  destroyed,  when  we 
arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City.  I have  always  regretted  the 
destruction  of  that  book,  as  I should  have  liked  it  as  a 
souvenir  of  that  journey  to  the  “ Promised  Land.”  But 
she  was  so  shy  of  having  her  feelings  known,  and  so  fearful 
lest  it  might  fall  into  some  person’s  hands  who  would  not 
understand  her,  that  she  put  it  out  of  the  way  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Among  other  things,  she  wrote  a song,  which 
used  to  be  sung  in  camp,  and  was  a great  favorite ; but  even 
that  was  lost. 

We  rested  every  Sabbath,  and  always  held  services. 
Sometimes  we  stayed  a week  in  camp,  resting  our  tired 
oxen,  and  recruiting  our  own  strength.  It  was  a pleasant 
season  of  the  year,  and  we  could  afford  to  travel  leisurely, 
as  we  had  left  Winter-Quarters  so  early  that  we  had  ample 
time  to  reach  Salt  Lake  Valley  before  the  weather  became 
disagreeable,  even  if  we  made  frequent  stops.  We  had 
plenty  of  provisions,  too,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  their  be- 
coming exhausted. 
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Brigham  Young  had  returned  from  the  new  settlement  to 
accompany  the  emigrants  and  show  them  the  way.  We 
travelled  in  company  with  him,  and  I attracted  a great  deal 
of  his  attention.  The  two  families,  Brigham’s  and  our 
own,  had  lived  in  adjoining  houses  in  Nauvoo,  and  I 

had  known  “ Brother 
Young  ” from  my  birth; 
he  blessed  me  in  infancy, 
and  I was  at  one  time  a 
favorite  of  his,  though 
he  was  never  noted  for 
fondness  for  children. 

The  Saints  used  to 
cheer  their  tedious  jour- 
ney by  singing  from 
some  point  or  other  in 
the  train.  I could  always 
catch  snatches  of  song; 
and  on  Sunday,  while 
we  were  encamped,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Saints 
would  sing  their  hymns 
and  local  songs  together. 
Some  of  these  songs  I recollect  very  distinctly,  and  even 
now  find  myself  humming  snatches  of  them,  having  taken 
them  up  almost  unconsciously.  ^ 

I give  here  one  that  was  composed  by  the  Apostle  John 
Taylor  who  was  then  the  chief  hymn-writer  for  the  Saints. 
This  one  was  a special  favorite  of  the  younger  men  in  the 
company,  and  if  one  voice  began  it  while  we  were  journey- 
ing on,  it  would  be  taken  up  the  whole  length  of  the  train 
and  sung  with  great  unction. 

“The  Upper  California,  O,  that’s  the  land  for  me! 

It  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  great  Pacific  Sea; 

The  Saints  can  be  supported  there, 

And  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty, 

In  Upper  California — O,  that’s  the  land  for  me! 
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We’ll  go  and  lift  our  standard,  we’ll  go  there  and  be  free, 

We’ll  go  to  California,  and  have  our  jubilee; 

A land  that  blooms  with  endless  spring, 

A land  of  life  and  liberty, 

With  flocks  and  herds  abounding — O,  that’s  the  land  for  mel 

We’ll  burst  off  all  our  fetters,  and  break  the  Gentile  yoke* 

For  long  it  has  beset  us,  but  now  it  shall  be  broke; 

No  more  shall  Jacob  bow  his  neck; 

Henceforth  he  shall  be  great  and  free 
In  Upper  California — O that’s  the  land  for  me! 

We’ll  reign,  we’ll  rule  and  triumph,  and  God  shall  be  our  King; 
The  plains,  the  hills,  the  valleys  shall  with  hosannas  ring; 

Our  towers  and  temples  there  shall  rise 
Along  the  great  Pacific  Sea, 

In  Upper  California — O,  that’s  the  land  for  mel 

We’ll  ask  our  cousin  Lemuel  to  join  us  heart  and  hand, 

And  spread  abroad  our  curtains  throughout  fair  Zion’s  land. 

Till  this  is  done,  we’ll  pitch  our  tents 
Along  the  great  Pacific  Sea, 

In  Upper  California — O,  that’s  the  land  for  me ! 

Then  join  with  me,  my  brethren,  and  let  us  hasten  there; 

We’ll  lift  our  glorious  standard,  and  raise  our  house  of  prayer; 
We’ll  call  on  all  the  nations  round 
To  join  our  standard  and  be  free 
In  Upper  California — O that’s  the  land  for  me!” 

The  cousin  Lemuel  referred  to  is  none  other  than  the 
Indians  as  descendants  of  the  Israelites. 

Another  song  that  the  Saints  used  to  sing  a great  deal — 
one  that  was  composed  in  Nauvoo,  to  be  sung  in  the  Temple 
before  the  exodus — was  set  to  the  pathetic  air  of  “ Old  Dan 
Tucker.”  I give  what  I can  remember  of  it. 

“ In  ’46  we  leave  Nauvoo, 

And  on  our  journey  we’ll  pursue; 

We’ll  bid  the  mobbers  all  farewell, 

And  let  them  go  to  heaven  or  hell. 

Old  Governor  Ford,  he  is  so  small 
There  is  no  room  for  soul  at  all ; 

He  neither  can  be  damned  nor  blest, 

Though  heaven  or  hell  should  do  their  best.” 
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Profane  as  this  song  may  seem,  it  was  sung  many  times, 
in  Nauvoo  Temple,  and  religious  exercises  in  camp  were 
never  considered  complete  without  it.  Why  these  two 
songs  stand  out  so  prominently  in  my  memory  I do  not 
know,  unless  it  was  because  the  airs  pleased  me ; the  first  was 
bright,  stirring,  and  very  easily  caught ; the  other  was  fami- 
liar to  me  in  Missouri.  When  I think  of  it  now,  two  scenes 
always  come  to  my  mind : one,  of  a little  blue-eyed  girl, 
dancing  merrily  under  the  trees  while  a band  of  delighted 
negroes  sang  the  gay  tune  which  the  tiny  feet  were  beating 
out;  another  of  the  same  little  girl,  running  along  by  the  side 
of  a covered  emigrant-wagon,  with  her  hands  full  of  half- 
withered  flowers  which  she  had  picked  by  the  wayside, 
listening  to  the  old  song  with  the  new  words,  which  she 
only  half  comprehended,  and  involuntarily  making  her  steps 
keep  time  to  the  music. 

The  other  hymn  which  I remember  was  a great  favorite 
with  the  Saints,  and  v/henever  they  sang  it,  awakened  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  It  is  of  a style  entirely  different  from 
either  of  the  other  two. 


“The  Spirit  of  God  like  a fire  is  burning! 

The  latter-day  glory  begins  to  come  forth ; 

The  visions  and  blessings  of  old  are  returning; 

The  angels  are  coming  to  visit  the  earth ; 

We’ll  sing  and  we’ll  shout,  with  the  armies  of  heaven: 
Hosanna ! hosanna  to  God  and  the  Lamb ! 

Let  glory  to  them  in  the  highest  be  given, 

Henceforth  and  for  ever.  Amen  and  Amen ! 

The  Lord  is  extending  the  Saints’  understanding, 

Restoring  their  judges  and  all  as  at  first; 

The  knowledge  and  power  of  God  are  expanding; 

The  veil  o’er  the  earth  is  beginning  to  burst. 

We’ll  call  in  our  solemn  assemblies  in  spirit, 

To  spread  forth  the  kingdom  of  heaven  abroad, 

That  we  through  our  faith  may  begin  to  inherit 
The  visions,  and  blessings,  and  glories  of  God. 
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We’ll  wash  and  be  washed,  and  with  oil  be  anointed, 

Withal  not  omitting  the  washing  of  feet, 

For  he  that  receiveth  his  penny  appointed 
Must  surely  be  clean  at  the  harvest  of  wheat. 

Old  Israel  that  fled  from  the  world  for  his  freedom, 

Must  come  with  the  cloud  and  the  pillar  amain; 

A Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Joshua  lead  him, 

And  feed  him  on  manna  from  heaven  again. 

How  blessed  the  day  when  the  lamb  and  the  lion 
Shall  lie  down  together  without  any  ire, 

And  Ephraim  be  crowned  with  his  blessing  in  Zion, 

As  Jesus  descends  with  his  chariots  of  fire. 

We’ll  sing  and  we’ll  shout,  with  the  armies  of  heaven: 
Hosanna ! hosanna  to  God  and  the  Lamb ! 

Let  glory  to  them  in  the  highest  be  given, 

For  ever  and  ever.  Amen  and  Amen.” 

This  hymn  always  stirred  the  Saints  to  the  very  depths 
of  their  natures.  It  was  as  appealing  and  sonorous  as  a 
battle-cry,  as  exultant  as  a trumpet-note  of  victory.  Without 
understanding  it,  I was  powerfully  affected  by  it ; my  cheeks 
would  glow,  my  eyes  flush  with  tears,  and  my  little  heart 
swell  so  large  that  I would  almost  suffocate.  The  sublime 
exultation  of  the  Saints,  as  they  sung  this,  was  felt  by  me, 
child  as  I was,  though  I could  not  comprehend  it.  I shut 
my  eyes  now,  and  see  a large  company  gathered  together, 
in  a fast-falling  twilight,  on  a wide  plain,  that  seems  as  end- 
less as  the  ocean ; the  blue  of  the  star-studded  sky  is  the 
only  covering  for  the  heads  of  this  company.  In  the  dusk 
the  white-covered  wagons  look  weird  and  ghostly.  Camp- 
fires are  burning;  men,  women,  and  children  are  clustered 
together,  and  the  talk  goes  back  to  the  old  days  and  the  trials 
and  persecutions  which  these  people  have  borne,  and  for- 
ward to  an  independent  and  happy  future,  blessed  of  God 
and  unmolested  by  man.  In  the  glow  of  anticipation,  some 
one  strikes  up  this  fervid  hymn, — the  rallying-song  of  the 
Mormons, — and  the  wide  plains  echo  back  the  stirring 
strains.  I nestle  by  my  mother’s  side,  awed  and  subdued, 
but  content  to  feel  the  clasp  of  her  hand  and  meet  the  loving 
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light  of  her  eyes.  The  song  is  over,  and  “ hosannas  ” and 
“ amens  ” resound  on  every  side,  and  out  of  the  blue  sky  the 
stars  smile  down  on  the  wanderers  with  a calm,  hopeful 
light. 

Towards  the  last  of  our  journey  some  of  the  Saints  began 
to  be  impatient,  and  begged  to  hasten  onward.  We  had 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  summer  with  the  journey,  and 
probably  crossed  the  plains  more  comfortably  and  with  less 
trouble  or  loss  than  any  train  which  followed  us.  Starting 
early  as  we  did,  we  could  move  as  slowly  as  we  liked,  with 


Mormons  Crossing  the  Plains. 


no  dread  of  winter  storms  overtaking  us.  The  last  stop  we 
made  of  any  length  was  at  Weber  River,  where  we  re- 
mained a week  in  camp,  fishing,  and  getting  ready  for  the 
final  part  of  our  journey.  Our  wanderings  were  nearly  at 
an  end ; only  a few  days  more  and  we  should  reach  our  new 
home — the  “ Zion  ” of  the  promises,  the  resting-place  for 
God’s  people. 

President  Young,  who  did  not  often  indulge  in  “ reve- 
lations,” said  the  place  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  in 
a vision,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  the  Saints 
should  hold  their  own  against  the  entire  world.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  mountain-fastnesses  which  he  drew  for  the 
wandering  people,  and  his  assurances  of  their  future  safety 
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and  constantly  increasing  power,  filled  them  with  anticipa- 
tion and  exultation.  Already  they  saw  the  masses  of  the 
converted  from  the  Gentile  world  knocking  at  their  doors 
for  admission ; this  yet  unbuilt  city  in  the  wilderness  was  to 
be  the  Lord’s  dwelling-place  on  earth,  and  to  Him  here, 
from  every  nation  on  the  globe,  sinners  were  to  come  flock- 
ing, whose  future  glory  would  add  to  the  brightness  of  His 
kingdom  here  and  swell  His  kingdom  in  heaven. 

There  was  general  rejoicing  when  at  last  the  camp  at 
Weber’s  River  was  broken,  and  we  were  again  on  our  way. 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  broke  loose  and  fairly  ran  riot  among 
the  leaders.  The  “ Promised  Land  ” was  near,  the  “ City 
of  Refuge  ” for  the  weary-footed  Saints  was  nearly  reached, 
where  God  Himself  would  cheer  his  people.  The  rest  of 
the  journey  was  accomplished  quickly;  lagging  footsteps 
hastened  and  heavy  hearts  grew  light  as  they  neared  the 
Mormon  Canaan.  It  was  destined  not  to  be  a land  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  honey,  but  little  did  they  care  for 
that,  when,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1848,  they  reached 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  were  welcomed  to  the  Fort  by 
the  little  band  who  had  preceded  them  into  the  wilderness. 
They  were  travel-stained  and  weary;  but  here  was  home  at 
last — the  “ Zion  ” of  their  hopes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Deseret,  tbe  Xanb  of  tbe  ibonep^ee* 

UR  own  family  were  welcomed  by  Elizabeth’s 
parents,  who  had  gone  on  with  the  first  body  of 
the  Saints,  and  were  living  as  comfortably  as 
they  could  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  Fort. 
We  were  their  guests  but  a short  time;  then  we 
moved  into  a tent  and  our  covered  travelling- 
wagon,  which  constituted  our  first  housekeeping 
establishment  in  Utah,  or  Deseret,  as  it  was  then  called  by 
the  Mormons.  The  word  “ Deseret  ” was  said  to  mean 
“ the  Land  of  the  honey-bee.”  Yet  strange  to  say,  there 
were  no  native  bees  in  that  desert  region. 

We  were  quite  in  the  fashion,  however,  as  nearly  all  our 
friends  were  living  in  the  same  way.  My  father  commenced 
immediately  to  build  an  adobe  house,  hoping  to  get  us  into 
it  before  the  winter  set  in.  When  it  was  finished  it  was  re- 
garded with  admiration,  and  ourselves  with  envy,  since  no 
one  else  had  so  fine  a place.  The  reason  of  its  superiority 
was,  that  it  was  the  second  house  in  the  place,  and  the  other 
was  a miserable  log-cabin,  in  contrast  with  which  our  adobe 
structure  was  quite  a palatial  affair. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Salt  Lake,  Elizabeth  added  a 
son  to  the  family.  This  was  an  occurrence  to  try  my 
mother’s  spirit;  but  she  bore  it  bravely,  and  showed  herself 
a true  Christian,  and  a brave  and  sympathetic  woman.  She 
took  all  the  care  of  the  mother  and  child,  and  was  as  devoted 
to  the  former  as  though  she  had  been  a daughter.  It  was  a 
trying  position  to  be  placed  in,  as  any  woman  can  realize 
who  will  consider  the  circumstances, — a woman  caring  for 
another  during  the  birth  of  a child  whose  father  is  her  own 
husband. 

For  many  years  the  Mormons  rejected  the  aid  of  physi- 
cians altogether.  They  applied  oil,  and  “ laid  hands  ” on  all 
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sick  persons,  without  regard  to  their  ailments.  If  a person 
was  ill,  the  elders  were  called,  and  they  anointed  him  with 
consecrated  oil ; then  they  rubbed  or  manipulated  him,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  modern  massage,  the  elders  praying 
audibly  all  the  time.  In  cases  of  childbirth,  women  used  to 
officiate,  and  Brigham  Young  compelled  one  of  his  wives, 
Zina  Huntington,  to  learn  midwifery,  in  order  that 
she  might  attend  her 
husband’s  other  wives 
during  their  accouche- 
ment s.  The  task  was 
extremely  distasteful  to 
her,  as  she  was  not  fond 
of  nursing;  and  as  those 
to  be  cared  for  were 
her  rivals,  she  relished 
the  work  still  less.  But 
she  was  a good  con- 
scientious woman,  and 
her  reverence  for  her 
husband  would  not  al- 
low her  to  resist  any 
commands  he  might  place  upon  her.  Her  generous  nature 
and  strict  sense  of  justice  would  not  allow  her  to  neglect  any 
one  under  her  care,  no  matter  how  distasteful  the  person 
might  be  to  her.  She  never  carried  any  personal  feelings 
into  a sick  room,  but  always  gave  her  patient  the  tenderest, 
most  watchful,  and  motherly  care.  The  world,  Mormon  or 
Gentile,  does  not  hold  a nobler,  truer  woman  than  Zina 
Huntington  Young. 

In  the  absence  of  physicians,  almost  the  entire  responsi- 
bility and  care  of  Elizabeth  and  the  boy  fell  upon  my 
mother.  She  often  said  that  in  the  care  she  gave  her  at  that 
time,  she  tried  to  make  amends  for  some  of  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  she  had  shown  before.  My  mother  became  much 
attached  to  the  child,  and  he  clung  to  her  with  loving  affec- 
tion. Indeed,  all  Elizabeth’s  children  were  fond  of  my 
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mother,  and  our  two  families  were  more  united  than 
polygamous  families  usually  are.  This  was  due  to  the 
common-sense  of  the  two  mothers,  who,  though  the  dupes 
of  a false  system  and  a still  falser  religion,  neverthe- 
less knew  each  that  the  other  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
mutual  suffering.  For  twelve  years  they  lived  together 
under  one  roof,  eating  at  the  same  table,  with  not  an  unkind 
word  passing  between  them.  It  was  a matter  of  conscience 
with  both ; neither  of  them  was  resigned  to  the  situation , but 
they  believed  that  it  was  right,  and  they  must  endure  it. 

When  we  arrived  at  “ the  Valley  ” we  found  the  people 
practising  the  most  rigid  economy.  The  crickets  or  locusts 
had  been  numerous,  and  had  almost  entirely  destroyed  the 
crops,  devastating  whole  fields,  until  they  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  scorched  by  fire.  A few  had  managed,  by 
most  desperate  exertions,  to  save  some  of  their  wheat;  but 
as  there  was  only  an  apology  for  a mill,  with  no  bolting 
apparatus,  this  wheat  was  obliged  to  be  eaten  without  being 
sifted. 

To  be  sure,  we  brought  flour  and  other  necessaries  from 
the  Missouri  River  in  considerable  quantity, — enough  to 
have  lasted  us  a long  time,  had  we  kept  them  exclusively 
for  our  own  use;  but  on  our  arrival  we  divided  with  those 
who  had  none,  and  ate  our  share  of  the  coarse  bread.  As 
soon  as  possible  a good  mill  was  built,  and  the  year  after  we 
arrived  we  got  wheaten  flour  again.  When  once  oun  small 
store  of  groceries  was  exhausted,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure more  in  the  Territory.  Everything  was  used  most 
sparingly,  and  what  had,  in  the  States,  been  looked  upon  as 
actual  necessaries,  were  now  positive  luxuries.  It  was  a 
year  of  deprivation  and  self-denial,  but  the  Saints  bore  every 
cross  with  patience,  and  were  brave  to  the  end.  During  the 
time  no  word  of  complaint  was ’heard,  and  not  one  seemed 
to  regret  the  step  he  had  taken.  There  was  an  exultation 
and  a spirit  of  freedom  that  amounted  to  bravado.  Brig- 
ham added  to  this  spirit  by  his  Sunday  discourses  in  the 
Bowery,  by  such  language  as  the  following : “ We  are  now 
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out  of  reach  of  our  enemies,  away  from  civilization,  and  we 
will  do  as  we  please,  with  none  to  molest.  The  Gentiles 
cannot  reach  us  now.  If  they  try  it  they  will  find  them- 
selves in  trouble.” 

The  first  winter  was  filled  with  a variety  of  occupations, 
the  men  going  to  the  canons  for  timber,  building  houses, 
and  taking  care  of  stock;  the  women  knitted,  repaired  the 
dilapidated  clothing,  and  attended  to  the  household  duties, 
necessarily  in  a very  primitive  fashion.  There  wasn’t  a 
pair  of  idle  hands  in  the  entire  settlement.  The  yarn  which 
the  women  used  for  knitting  was  made  from  buffalo  wool, 
which  we  picked  from  the  sage-bush  on  the  journey.  The 
carding  and  spinning  were  also  done  by  the  sisters. 

During  that  first  winter  we  had  only  the  groceries  we  had 
brought  with  us.  Our  principal  food  was  dried  buffalo- 
meat,  very  poor  beef,  and  the  coarse  bread  of  which  I have 
spoken,  made  from  the  unbolted  wheat.  Occasionally,  as 
a very  great  luxury,  we  had  dried  fruit  and  a cup  of  tea ; but 
this  was  only  on  state  occasions,  and  at  long  intervals. 

But  the  following  year  some  groceries  were  brought  in 
from  the  States,  and  although  the  prices  demanded  were 
fearfully  high,  yet  buyers  were  found  for  all  the  articles. 
Tea  sold  for  five  dollars  a pound,  sugar  for  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a pound ; potatoes  brought  their  weight  in  silver, 
and  potato-balls  were  brought  from  California,  at  a great 
expense,  to  be  used  for  seed. 

Among  this  enthusiastic  Saintly  people  however  bicker- 
ings were  as  frequent  as  among  the  Gentiles ; there  were  as 
many  disputes  over  land  and  other  claims  in  “ Zion,”  as  ever 
there  had  been  in  “ Babylon.”,  The  “ chosen  people  ” were 
not  above  jealousies,  and,  indeed,  on  our  arrival  at  Salt 
Lake  we  found  trouble  between  the  Apostle  John  Taylor 
and  Bishop  Smart,  whom  Brigham  Young  had  left  in 
authority.  Each  had  become  jealous  of  the  other,  and 
envious  of  his  authority,  and  it  required  considerable  skill 
and  tact  to  settle  the  apostolic  quarrel.  Jedediah  M.  Grant 
was  presiding,  and  holding  the  two  factions  apart  when 
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Brigham  arrived.  So  well  did  Grant  manage  this  difficult 
task,  that,  as  a reward  for  his  faithfulness  and  patience, 
Brigham  made  him  his  second  counsellor.  It  took  time  to 
settle  this  and  other  disputes,  and  often  the  entire  Sunday 
service  was  devoted  to  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  between 
the  brethren. 

The  Fort  was  by  no  means  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
people  who  had  already  arrived,  and  tents  would  be  com- 
fortable for  only  a few  weeks.  The  work  of  building  went 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  those  who  were  able  having  log 
or  adobe  houses,  while  others  of  less  extensive  means  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  “ dugouts,”  which  were 
nothing  more  than  holes  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered 
with  willow  boughs  and  earth. 

When  the  clothing  wore  out,  as  there  was  no  cloth  there, 
and  no  wool  to  make  it  from,  the  men  wore  clothes  made  of 
deer  and  antelope  skins.  The  women  had  similar  difficulty 
about  their  own  attire  and  were  compelled  to  consider,  and 
often  to  adopt,  a startling  change  in  the  fashion.  Not  long 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Saints  in  Deseret,  Brigham,  that 
arch-meddler  with  other  people’s  affairs,  conceived  the  idea 
of  a uniform  dress,  by  which  the  sister  Saints  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  not  only 
introduced  the  idea  of  this  dress,  but  he  planned  it  himself, 
and  was  as  proud  of  his  costume  as  the  Parisian  Worth  was 
of  the  gorgeous  gowns  sent  out  from  his  worldffamed 
establishment.  Several  of  the  sisters  had  adopted  the 
Bloomer  costume  in  Illinois,  and  President  Young  had 
warmly  approved  of  it.  He  now  wanted  something  more 
pronounced,  and  he  held  meetings  with  the  leading  ladies 
who  favored  his  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  in  what 
manner  to  introduce  the  new  costume.  There  was  much 
excitement  over  it,  and  the  sisters  were  curious  concerning 
the  proposed  style,  when  suddenly  it  was  revealed  to  them  in 
all  its  oddity. 

The  “ Deseret  costume,”  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  a 
short  dress,  which  did  not  fit  the  figure  at  all,  but  resembled 
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It  reached  about  half 


way 


be- 


The  Deseret  Costume. 


closely  a gored  wrapper, 
tween  the  knee  and  ankle, 
and  was  worn  with  long 
pantalets,  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress  itself. 

Over  this  was  worn  a long, 
loose  sacque,  of  antelope 
skin.  This  costume  was 
certainly  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive enough;  but  it  did 
not  quite  suit  the  Mormon 
Worth ; it  was  not  yet  com- 
plete; so  he  added  a hat 
eight  inches  high,  with  a 
straight,  narrow  brim. 

Then  the  inspired  arbiter  of 
faith  and  fashion  viewed 
his  new  achievement  with 
complacent  admiration. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  majority  of  the  sisters  did 
not  share  his  admiration;  and,  although  he  strenuously 
urged  the  general  adoption  of  this  costume,  Brigham  could 
induce  few  of  the  sisters  to  wear  it.  Even  self-sacrificing 
Mormon  women  will  assert  themselves  in  matters  of  the 
toilette,  and  they  refused  persistently  to  make  perfect  guys 
of  themselves.  It  was  a very  unbecoming  dress,  both  to  face 
and  figure;  there  was  nothing  graceful  or  beautiful  about  it, 
and  probably  the  female  Mormons  never,  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  Saintship,  came  so  nearly  being  rebellious  to 
their  Prophet  as  they  were  when  he  endeavored  to  induce 
them  to  disfigure  themselves  by  wearing  this  hideous 
Deseret  costume. 

Some  of  the  sisters,  however,  were  energetic  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  desired  dress  reform,  and  actually 
cut  their  silk  dresses  and  other  expensive  materials  after  this 
pattern.  Silk  was  not  very  common  in  Utah  at  that  time, 
but  a few  of  the  more  wealthy  had  brought  materials  with 
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them  for  future  use;  and  the  first  use  they  made  of  them 
was  to  sacrifice  them  to  one  of  the  Mormon  Mogul’s 
whims.  They  did  it  with  an  earnestness,  and  even  eager- 
ness, that  might  have  been  highly  commendable  had  not  the 
observer  been  pained  at  their  delusion. 

But  the  “ Deseret  Costume  ” was  not  a success.  The 
high  hat  killed  it  at  its  birth.  Without  this  addition  the 
rest  of  the  dress  might  have  been  tolerated;  but  as  every 
one  who  wore  it  was  expected  to  don  the  hat  also,  the  short- 
dress  mania  was  of  brief  existence.  And  then,  alas,  the 
material  that  was  used  for  such  a dress  was  utterly  worthless 
after  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done  with  it.  The  dress  was 
in  so  many  pieces  that  the  cut-up  cloth  was  good  for 
nothing. 

One  or  two  of  the  Prophet’s  wives — who  wished  to  serve 
the  Lord  and  glorify  Brigham,  and  who  were  determined 
to  live  by  “ every  word  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  ” — 
persevered  in  wearing  the  dress,  hat,  pantalets  and  all,  long 
after  every  one  else  had  abandoned  it.  Yet  at  last  even 
these  martyrs  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  popular  opinion 
and  a more  prevailing  fashion.  That  was  the  first  and  last 
attempt  of  Brigham  Young  to  institute  a “ dress  reform.” 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  church  at  Salt  Lake, 
polygamy  was  urged  upon  the  people.  Having  no  fear  of 
the  outside  world,  since  they  were  so  far  removed  from  it, 
they  laid  aside  all  caution,  and  preached  and  practiced  it 
openly.  The  plural-wives  taken  in  Nauvoo  were  acknow- 
ledged for  the  first  time,  and  others  were  added.  The  men 
were  constantly  urged  to  “ build  up  the  kingdom,”  and  in 
order  to  do  that  they  were  counselled  to  “ take  advantage  of 
their  privileges.”  If  they  did  not  hasten  to  obey  counsel, 
they  drew  down  Prophetic  and  Apostolic  wrath  on  their 
heads,  and  were  accused  of  not  “ living  up  to  the  privileges.” 
It  became  very  unpopular  for  a man  to  have  but  one  wife, 
and  he  quickly  found  himself  looking  out  for  another. 

Joseph  Smith  had  told  them  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Lord  that  they  should  “ make  themselves  merry  in  the 
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dance,”  and,  as  obedient  followers,  they  determined  that  the 
Lord’s  will,  in  this  matter  at  least,  should  be  done.  They 
had  danced  in  the  Temple  at  Nauvoo,  they  had  danced 
while  crossing  the  plains,  and  now  they  commenced  again, 
in  the  only  place  of  worship  which  the  city  boasted,  which 
was  an  open  shed,  overarched  by  boughs  of  trees.  This 
“ Bowery  ” served  as  tabernacle  and  dancing-room  while  the 
weather  permitted;  after  which  the  religious  services  were 
held  at  Brigham’s  own  house,  the  dances  at  the  different 
houses. 

Polygamy  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that  if  a man 


The  Ball  in  the  Bowery. 


attended  a party  with  only  one  wife,  he  felt  ashamed  and 
humiliated,  and  would  instantly  select  some  unappropriated 
young  woman,  and  commence  paying  her  “ particular  and 
peculiar  ” attentions.  He  would  dance  with  her,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  the  dance  talk  matrimony  to  his  usually  not 
uninterested  nor  unwilling  listener;  the  poor  wife  sitting 
by,  watching  the  progress  of  the  courtship  with  heavy  heart 
and  a consciousness  of  what  the  result  would  be.  A lady- 
friend,  who  had  lived  that  experience,  once  said  to  me,  “ I 
could  write  volumes  on  the  misery  I endured  that  first  winter 
in  Utah.”  Another  one,  referring  to  the  same  period,  said, 
“ I have  divided  my  last  crust  with  polygamy.” 

In  order  to  start  the  system,  recourse  was  had  to  horrible 
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makeshifts.  A neighbor  of  ours  had  four  wives,  and  only 
one  room  to  live  in  during  the  entire  winter.  It  was  used 
for  sitting-room,  kitchen,  bedroom  and  parlor,  and  the 
interior  arrangements  defy  all  description.  No  pen  can 
portray  the  ingenious  expedients  adopted  to  preserve  ap- 
pearances. Modesty  and  decency  forbid  my  throwing  too 
strong  a light  on  that  habitation. 

This  was  only  one  of  many,  and  was  by  no  means  excep- 
tional. The  command  had  gone  forth  to  take  more  wives, 
and  it  did  not  matter  at  all  whether  there  was  a place  to  put 
them  in;  they  must  be  taken  into  polygamy.  Yet  the  prac- 
tice was,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  quiet  from  the  outside 
world,  and  the  elders  who  were  sent  out  on  missions  were 
still  commanded  to  keep  utter  silence  on  the  subject. 
Rumors  did  get  out  after  a while,  especially  after  the  Cali- 
fornia miners  began  to  pass  through  Utah.  There  were  no 
hotels  at  Salt  Lake  City  at  that  time,  and  the  emigrants  who 
stopped  there  to  rest,  before  finishing  their  journey,  were 
compelled  to  become  temporary  inmates  of  Mormon  fami- 
lies, where  they  found  polygamous  wives  and  children  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Naturally  they  were  curious  concerning 
these  extra  women  and  children.  The  inquiries  were  often 
embarrassing,  and  every  subterfuge  was  employed  to  keep 
the  guests  in  ignorance  of  the  system. 

But,  try  the  best  they  might,  the  Saints  could  not  prevent 
exposure  of  the  truth.  It  was  not  long  before  the  mission- 
aries, both  in  the  States  and  in  Europe,  found  themselves 
terribly  perplexed  by  all  sorts  of  questions  concerning  the 
reports  that  were  coming  thicker  and  faster  from  Mormon- 
dom.  They  were  ordered  to  deny  the  rumors,  and  they  did 
so  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  up  to  the  very  time  of  the 
publication  of  Joseph’s  “ Revelation,”  in  1852. 

In  Nauvoo  it  had  been  represented  to  those  who  had  been 
told  of  the  new  doctrine  that  it  was  optional ; that  no  one 
need  enter  the  relation  unless  he  chose;  and,  consequently, 
although  they  felt  it  was  a cruel  doctrine,  yet  most  of  the 
women  flattered  themselves  that  their  husbands,  while  they 
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might  receive  it  as  a religious  truth,  would  never  practice  it. 
But  when  the  church  was  located  in  Utah,  away  from  every- 
body, where  help  could  never  reach  the  oppressed  and  miser- 
able, and  from  whence  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape, 
then  polygamy  was  no  longer  optional,  but  every  man  was 
compelled  to  enter  it,  under  pain  of  Brigham’s  displeasure, 
and  its  results. 

That  was  a miserable  winter  for  the  Mormon  women; 
they  felt  that  they  had  been  the  victims  of  false  pretences, 
but  they  did  not  dare  to  blame  anyone,  for  fear  of  displeas- 
ing “ the  Lord.”  It  was  represented  to  them  that  this  was 
God’s  will,  and  they  must  submit,  else  they  would  never  see 
salvation.  Many  of  them  were  exceedingly  rebellious,  and 
would  have  returned  to  the  States  had  it  been  possible ; but 
they  had  no  means,  and  they  could  only  stay  on  and  endure 
in  sullen  silence  and  inward  rebellion,  which,  after  a while, 
became  a sort  of  hopeless  apathy,  but  was  by  no  means 
resignation. 

Others  actuated  by  true  religious  fervor — like  my  mother 
— accepted  the  situation  because  they  really  believed  it  was 
commanded  by  God;  and  while  they  were  always  unhappy 
in  it,  and  considered  it  the  greatest  cross  that  could  possibly 
be  put  upon  them  to  bear,  still  made  the  best  of  it,  and  made 
it  a matter  of  conscience  to  be  as  patient,  forbearing,  and 
charitable  as  it  was  possible  for  human  nature  to  be  under 
such  circumstances. 

Most  of  the  men  took  kindly  to  the  new  state  of  affairs, 
and  did  not  seem  at  all  backward  about  availing  themselves 
of  their  privileges.  They  had  a good  example  set  them  by 
their  Prophet  and  his  counsellors,  and  the  Apostles  fulfilled 
their  duty  to  the  utmost  by  setting  an  example  to  their  peo- 
ple in  this  respect. 

The  few  Saints  who  had  practiced  polygamy  in  Nauvoo 
had  done  so  secretly ; consequently,  when  we  came  to  Utah, 
and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  government,  and,  as  the 
leaders  taught  us,  no  longer  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  there  were  some  very  strange  family  revela- 
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tions  made.  I will  instance  one,  in  the  case  of  Lorenzo 
Young — an  elder  in  the  church  and  a brother  of  Brigham 
— and  Mrs.  Decker.  Mr.  Young,  who  had  a wife  and  six 
children  all  living,  met  Mrs.  Decker,  a very  charming  and 
fascinating  woman,  who  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  fact 
of  her  having  one  husband,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Decker, 
prevented  her  from  taking  Lorenzo  for  another;  and  he 
seemed  to  find  Mrs.  Young  no  obstacle  to  his  union  with  his 
new  love.  Each  of  them  had  children  married,  yet  both 
declared  they  had  never  before  met  their  affinity. 

Lorenzo  Young  laid  the  case  before  Joseph  Smith,  and 
the  Prophet  informed  him  that  no  doubt  they  were  kindred 
spirits,  intended  for  each  other  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  day  would  come  when  they  would  be 
united  by  the  bonds  of  celestial  marriage.  This  was  in 
1837,  which  showed  that  the  idea  was  in  his  mind  as  early 
as  that,  although  it  was  not  reduced  to  a form  and  shown  to 
anyone  until  1843. 

Joseph  having  given  them  so  much  consolation,  they 
arranged  matters  to  suit  themselves,  and  seemed  quite  en- 
chanted with  one  another.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way 
was  Mr.  Decker.  It  was  a puzzle  to  know  how  to  dispose 
of  him.  But  he  and  the  world  must  both  be  deceived,  and 
appearances  must  be  kept  up.  So  the  wife  remained  with 
her  lawful  husband  until  the  Revelation  of  1843  cut  the 
perplexing  knot  for  them,  and  unravelled  the  intricate 
affairs.  Mrs.  Decker  was  sealed  to  Brother  Young,  and 
Mrs.  Young  to  Mr.  Decker,  who  by  this  means  had  two 
wives  given  him  in  place  of  the  one  who  was  leaving  him. 

These  mixed  families  were  compelled  to  live  in  one  house 
until  they  left  the  States.  They  then  separated.  Their 
children  scattered  everywhere,  not  knowing  to  whom  they 
belonged;  and,  altogether  disgusted  and  dissatisfied,  felt 
more  at  home  with  strangers  than  they  did  with  their  par- 
ents,— especially  as  they  did  not  know,  positively,  what 
name  they  were  entitled  to  bear.  They  were  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  who  were  perplexed  in  the  same  way.  There 
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had  been  a queer  and  intricate  mixing  up  in  Nauvoo;  it  is 
not  at  all  strange  if  the  attempt  at  straightening  out  was  a 
difficult  one. 

Joseph  Smith’s  sons  have  contended  that  he  was  not  a 
polygamist.  But  when  all  the  facts  concerning  his  own  life,, 
and  his  encouragement  of  what  would  be  pronounced 
in  most  communities  the  broadest  kind  of  license,  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  beyond  dispute  that  he  either  must  have  been 
a polygamist  or  something  far  worse.  Certainly  the  wildest 
doctrines  of  promiscuity  are  no  more  startling  than  those 
which  were  taught  by  Joseph  Smith,  and  were  forced  upon 
the  people  by  his  successor,  under  the  guise  of  “ Celestial 
Marriage.” 


8 


CHAPTER  X. 


'dncie’s  troubles  in  IPolpgams, 

TRANGE  indeed  were  the  numerous  muddles  in 
which  the  Mormon  people  found  themselves 
while  trying  to  adjust  their  polygamous  affairs. 
A brother  of  my  father,  Milo  Webb,  had  mar- 
ried a very  pretty  and  agreeable  woman  in 
Illinois,  who  was  perfectly  devoted  to  him,  and 
he  returned  her  love  ardently.  They  were  both 
members  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  had  lived  in  the 
greatest  harmony,  with  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  discord, 
until  1846,  when  the  “ Endowments  ” were  given  in  Nauvoo 
Temple. 

To  those  men  who  were  considered  worthy  to  be  called 
to  that  holy  edifice  to  receive  the  sacred  rite  of  the  Endow- 
ments, polygamy  was  quietly  taught  as  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  religion,  and  these  faithful  brethren  were  coun- 
selled not  to  appear  with  but  one  wife.  Of  course,  after 
this  many  felt  ashamed  to  present  themselves  with  only  the 
wife  of  their  first  and  unbiased  choice,  the  mother  of  their 
children.  If  a man  dared  be  true  to  his  better  nature,  and 
present  himself  for  his  Endowments  with  this  wife  alone, 
he  was  ridiculed  by  the  authorities  for  being  so  poorly  pro- 
vided for,  especially  by  Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball, — who  seemed  always  to  supply  the  buffoonery 
for  the  occasions, — and  warned  that  he  need  never  expect  to 
be  received  into  the  celestial  kingdom  until  he  had  entered 
polygamy,  as  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 

My  uncle  was  a conscientious  man  and  a devoted  Mor- 
mon, and,  like  my  father,  believing  the  command  to  be  from 
God,  dared  not  disregard  it.  He  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  a young  girl  named  Jane  Matthews,  and  she,  being 
taught  by  the  leaders  of  the  church,  whom  she  consulted 
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in  the  matter,  that,  except  as  a polygamous  wife,  she  could 
not  attain  to  exaltation  in  the  future  state,  accepted  the  pro- 
posal as  the  only  means  within  her  power  of  securing  salva- 
tion; and  the  two,  together  with  the  wife,  received  their 
Endowments,  and  were  united  in  the  “ indissoluble  ” bonds 
of  “ Celestial  Marriage.” 

The  wife  had  given  a reluctant  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ment, impelled  to  this  solely  by  a sense  of  religious  duty, 
and  not  because  she  approved  of  it.  It  was  the  first  bitter 
experience  of  her  married  life,  and  she  accepted  it  without 
the  slightest  spirit  of  resignation,  but  as  something  inevit- 
able. Neither  she  nor  her  husband  realized,  in  any  degree, 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  young  girl  was 
still  more  ignorant  of  the  situation.  The  new  wife  was 
brought  to  the  home  where  so  entire  happiness  had  reigned, 
and  lived  there  until  the  church  left  Nauvoo;  but  what  a 
changed  home  it  was ! The  spirits  of  Peace  and  Love  that 
had  brooded  over  it  so  long,  folded  their  white  wings  and 
fled,  leaving  in  their  places  the  foul  and  tormenting  demons 
of  Discord  and  Hate. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  first  wife  discovered  that  po- 
lygamy was  a much  more  serious  matter  even  than  she  had 
supposed  it  to  be,  and  that  it  grew  constantly  worse  and 
more  unendurable,  instead  of  better  and  more  easily  to  be 
borne,  as  she  had  been  taught  it  would  become.  She  grew 
to  cordially  hate  the  young  wife,  and  although  they  were 
compelled  to  live  under  one  roof,  she  could  not  feel  like 
speaking  to  her ; so  they  lived  without  addressing  one  word 
to  each  other.  Under  this  trouble  she  grew  insane,  and  was 
wrought  up  to  such  a frenzy  by  jealousy  and  despair  that 
she  committed  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  violence. 

The  poor  husband  found  himself  in  a dilemma  from 
which  he  saw  no  way  of  extricating  himself.  He  could  not 
understand  how  such  really  good  women  could  behave  so 
much  like  fiends.  Neither  of  them  had  bad  dispositions 
naturally,  yet  under  the  new  family  system  both  were  per- 
fect termagants.  The  house  was  in  inextricable  confusion, 
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and  the  distracted  husband  saw  no  way  of  setting  matters 
right ; so  he  applied  to  my  father  for  advice,  who  had  taken 
his  second  wife  but  a short  time  before.  I do  not  know 
what  advice  he  gave,  but  he  must  have  referred  the  poor 
fellow  to  my  mother,  for  he  came  to  her,  begging  her  to 
assist  him  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  domestic  chaos. 

“ How  do  you  manage  these  polygamous  affairs  ?”  he 
asked,  anxiously;  “ you  do  not  appear  to  be  unhappy.” 

“ I cannot  tell  you  how  I manage,”  was  my  mother’s  re- 
ply. “ I am  a riddle  to  myself ; but  I do  assure  you  that  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  live  in  polygamy.  Its  ways  are  not 
‘ ways  of  pleasantness,’  nor  are  its  paths  ‘ peace.’  Trials  of 
every  description  grow  constantly  more  numerous.” 

“ Yet  you  manage  to  preserve  an  outward  appearance  of 
serenity,  which  is  more  than  we  do.  I wish  you  would  see 
my  wife  and  reason  with  her;  I believe  she  would  listen  to 
you.  Affairs  are  horrible  with  us : my  wife  hates  Jane,  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  keep  them  together,  since  she  will  not 
even  try  to  conceal  her  aversion  towards  her.  I don’t  see 
how  I am  to  keep  them  together,  and  yet  I cannot  afford  to 
build  another  house.  It  is  a most  hopeless  fix,  and  I don’t 
see  the  way  out.” 

My  mother  promised  him  that  she  would  see  his  wife, 
and  try  to  induce  her  to  bear  her  cross  more  patiently.  But 
what  a hypocritical  task  it  was!  While  her  own  hearty  was 
breaking  with  the  weight  of  sorrow  and  care,  she  had  to 
counsel  patience  and  resignation  to  another  woman  who  was 
suffering  from  precisely  the  same  cause.  It  seemed  heart- 
less and  awry,  but  it  was  placed  upon  her  as  a duty,  and  she 
could  not  shirk  it.  She  upbraided  herself  for  her  reluct- 
ance, and  prayed  for  more  of  the  “ Spirit.”  It  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  system  was  false  and  horrible  in  the 
extreme ; she  only  felt  that  she  was  lacking  in  grace  and  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Very  shortly  after  my  uncle’s  appeal  to  her,  she  visited  his 
wife,  and  found  her  weeping  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  put  her  arms  about  her 
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and  weep  with  her.  She  felt  every  throb  of  that  poor  lacer- 
ated heart,  for  her  own  was  torn  with  the  same  anguish; 
and  for  a little  while  she  forgot  her  mission,  and  her  wo- 
man’s instinct  predominated,  while  she  indulged  in  a pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears. 

But  horrified  at  what  she  feared  was  a rebellion  against 
her  God,  she  soon  quieted  herself,  although  her  heart  still 
ached  with  a pain  which  she 
could  not  banish  or  control, 
and  as  delicately  and  tender- 
ly as  possible  introduced  the 
object  of  her  call.  This 
brought  forth  a wild  out- 
burst of  indignant  protest 
from  my  aunt;  and  my 
mother  listened,  not  daring 
to  show  her  sympathy  with 
the  passionate  utterances. 

There  was  quiet  between 
them  for  a while  after  this; 
then  my  mother,  having  re- 
gained control  of  her  voice, 
said  — ■“  But  can  you  not  see  The  Dissatisfled  wife. 

that  it  is  your  duty  to  submit 

to  the  “ Order  ” and  be  patient?  You  know  very  well  that 
when  we  cannot  cure  an  ill,  the  only  thing  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  endure  it ; and  we  must  not  rebel  against  any 
doctrine  taught  by  our  leaders,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may 
be  to  live  it.” 

“ I don't  believe ! I can't  believe ! I won't  believe ! that  it  is 
my  duty  to  submit  to  anything  of  the  kind,”  was  the  quick 
answer,  made  through  stormy  gusts  of  weeping.  “ I can- 
not live  with  that  woman  in  the  house ; I had  rather  die  at 
once.  O,  I wish  I could ! I wish  I could ! Do  you  know,” 
continued  she,  turning  round  with  such  suddenness  that  my 
mother  was  fairly  startled,  “ I shall  take  measures  to  rid 
myself  of  that  nuisance  if  somebody  doesn’t  take  her  away! 
I can’t  endure  it!  I won't  ^ndure  it  any  longer!” 
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Mother  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  she  interrupted  her : 

“If  any  woman  pretends  that  she  is  satisfied  with  polyga- 
my, she  is  a hypocrite.  I don’t  believe  her;  and  she  knows 
she  is  not  speaking  the  truth.” 

My  mother  knew  that  she  designed  this  remark  for  her, 
and  that  she  resented  her  interference;  but  pretending  not 
to  understand,  she  determined  to  make  one  more  effort, 
though  she  felt  that  it  was  hopeless. 

“ We  none  of  us  love  the  doctrine  now,”  she  replied ; “ but 
yet  we  must  submit  to  it  as  a part  of  our  religion — a duty 
which  that  religion  lays  upon  us;  and  we  may  grow  to  like 
it  better  by  and  by.” 

“ Well,”  was  the  sharp  retort,  “ it  will  be  soon  enough  for 
me  to  comply  with  its  requirements  when  I know  it  to  be  a 
duty.  But  at  present  I do  not  believe  it  to  be  such,  and  I 
cannot,  and  will  not,  live  in  polygamy ; on  that  point  I am 
determined,  and  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  me,  for  I shall 
not  change  my  mind,  I am  sure,  and  I will  not  consent  to 
live  in  a state  against  which  both  conscience  and  common 
sense  rebel.” 

This  ended  my  mother’s  only  attempt  as  missionary  in  the 
interests  of  polygamy.  She  had  not  been  successful,  and 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  drop  the  subject;  for  her  heart  was 
not  in  it,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  case  she  was 
a very  unskilful  special  pleader. 

.There  was  no  help  for  it;  the  young  wife  could  not  hold 
out  against  the  opposition  that  was  shown  her,  even  though 
her  husband  made  some  pretence  of  standing  by  her,  and 
she  was  finally  compelled  to  leave  the  house.  She  saw  no 
prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  live  with  her  husband  again, 
and  she  concluded  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  put  as 
great  a distance  as  possible  between  herself  and  him;  so  she 
went  to  Salt  Lake  with  the  first  body  of  Saints. 

As  Brigham  had  taught  the  women,  if  they  could  not  live 
happily  with  a man,  to  “ walk  off,”  and  leave  him  without  a 
divorce,  she,  of  course,  felt  freed  from  her  former  marriage, 
and  after  a year  or  more  she  married  Mr.  Levi  Savage,  a 
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single  man,  with  whom  she  lived  very  happily  for  about  two 
years,  when  she  died,  leaving  one  child.  Soon  after  Mrs. 
Savage’s  death,  Mr.  Webb  and  his  wife  left  Missouri  for 
Salt  Lake.  The  husband  died  on  the  way,  and  his  wife 
came  on  into  the  valley  with  her  children. 

Mr.  Savage  was  at  that  time  feeling  very  much  grieved 
over  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  was  exceedingly  pained 
because  she  had  never  been  sealed  to  him  by  the  proper 
authorities.  He  said,  “ I know  she  ought  to  belong  to  me, 
and  I will  contend  for  her  throughout  all  eternity.”  He 
applied  to  the  priesthood  to  have  the  sealing  in  the  Temple 
to  my  uncle  revoked,  that  she  might  be  sealed  to  himself. 
He  was  told  by  the  man  who  “ holds  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,”  that  he  must  wait  until  the  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  was 
completed. 

Mrs.  Webb,  however,  with  strange  inconsistency,  con- 
sidering her  former  feeling,  opposed  Mr.  Savage’s  wish  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  and  contended  that  this  woman, 
whom  she  could  not  and  would  not  live  with,  ought,  now  she 
was  dead,  to  belong  to  her  husband.  She  said  it  was  very 
wrong  indeed  for  Mr.  Savage  to  try  and  rob  her  dead  hus- 
band of  his  rights  and  privileges.  She  evidently  felt  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  her  ability  to  endure 
polygamy  in  a future  state,  although  it  was  impossible  to  do 
so  in  this  life.  To  cap  the  climax,  after  a few  years  Mr. 
Savage  married  a widow  and  her  two  daughters,  and  lived 
with  them,  still  holding  his  spiritual  claim  to  the  deceased. 

Mrs.  Webb  found  it  a most  difficult  task  to  provide  for 
herself  and  her  children,  and  becoming  discouraged  in  her 
attempts,  listened  with  more  patience  to  the  doctrines  of 
polygamy  than  she  had  done  in  Illinois.  She  was  instructed 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  marry  someone  for  time,  that  she 
might  raise  up  more  children  to  her  dead  husband,  to  swell 
his  “ kingdom.”  Taking  the  instruction  with  a properly 
meek  spirit,  she  very  shortly  accepted  the  proposal  of  Bishop 
McRae,  a prominent  Mormon,  and  became  Mrs.  McRae 
number  two. 
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As  may  be  imagined,  Mrs.  McRae  number  one  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  interloper,  and,  having  a decided  objec- 
tion to  polygamy,  emphasized  her  objection  by  throwing 
bricks  into  Mrs.  McRae  number  two’s  window,  when  their 
mutual  husband  was  her  guest.  She  varied  her  expressions 
of  opposition  and  protest  by  occasionally  sending  a pistol 
shot,  instead  of  a brickbat,  through  the  window.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  the  way  to  mention  that  the  heroine  of  the 
brickbat  and  pistol  was  the  President  of  the  Female  Relief 
Society  in  her  ward,  and  that  one  of  her  chief  duties  was  to 
instruct  the  young  sisters  in  polygamy.  Her  plan  of  action 
was  quite  successful,  and  she  soon  had  the  field  again  to 
herself ; for  Mrs.  McRae  number  two,  after  adding  two 
children  to  her  husband’s  kingdom,  declined  any  longer  to 
act  as  a target  for  Mrs.  McRae  number  one,  and  left  her 
husband  voluntarily. 

“ Build  up  the  kingdom,  build  up  the  kingdom,”  has  al- 
ways been  the  watchword  of  polygamy.  At  Nauvoo  it  was 
whispered  into  the  ears  of  those  who  were  considered  strong 
enough  in  the  faith  to  receive  it  unquestioningly,  but  in 
Utah  it  was  hurled  indiscriminately  at  all  alike.  “ Build  up 
the  kingdom,  whether  you  can  support  it  or  not,”  is  the 
almost  literal  teaching.  The  pecuniary  condition  of  a man 
was  never  taken  into  consideration.  He  was  expected  to 
take  as  many  wives  as  he  can  support,  then  take  a few  more 
to  support  themselves  and  their  children.. 

The  Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  grim-bearded  monster  and  one 
of  the  most  persistent  polygamists  in  Utah,  had  nothing  to 
give  his  wives  for  their  maintenance.  They  struggled  on 
as  best  they  could,  striving  in  every  way  to  earn  a scanty 
sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Some  of 
them  lived  in  the  most  wretched  squalor  and  degrading 
poverty.  He,  in  the  meanwhile,  went  on  foreign  and  home 
missions,  and  gathered  thousands  of  unsuspecting  victims  to 
“ Zion.”  Polygamy  was  his  favorite  subject,  and  he  was 
very  eloquent  in  discoursing  upon  it,  quoting  Scripture 
freely  in  support  of  the  glorious  system, — which,  by  the 
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way,  was  the  only  support  he  ever  gave  it,  or  that  he  could 
afford.  After  he  had  once  converted  and  married  a girl, 
she  was  left  to  shift  for  herself,  or  to  starve  and  die  of 
neglect.  Two,  at  least,  met  this  fate, — one  a very  pretty 
English  girl,  who  was  starved,  body  and  heart,  and  who, 
with  her  little  children,  died 
from  exposure,  while  her 
husband  was  at  Salt  Lake, 
being  entertained  by  some 
of  his  rich  brothers  in  the 
church.  Nowhere  in  Utah 
were  there  wives  more 
wretched  or  neglected,  or 
children  more  ignorant  and 
uncared  for,  than  the  wives 
and  children  of  Orson  Pratt, 
the  eloquent  expounder  of 
the  beauties  and  glories  of 
a polygamous  life,  and  the 
best  educated  and  most  able  man,  intellectually,  in  Utah. 

Another  polygamist  of  the  same  stamp  was  Joseph 
Young,  brother  to  Brigham,  and  President  of  the  Seventies. 
When  he  was  a young  man,  he  married  a girl,  and  lived 
very  happily  with  her  until  he  learned  from  the  Prophet 
Joseph  in  Nauvoo  that  it  was  not  only  his  privilege,  but  his 
duty,  to  enlarge  his  kingdom  more  speedily  by  marrying 
more  wives.  His  first  acquisition  was  a young  widow,  who 
listened  assentingly  to  his  proposals  of  a “ celestial  mar- 
riage,” and  soon  entered  his  family  as  a second  wife. 
However,  the  marriage  with  her  did  not  avail  him  much,  as 
she  could  only  be  his  for  time.  Her  former  husband  died  a 
Mormon,  and  she  and  her  children  would  belong  to  him  in 
eternity.  He  was  past  the  prime  of  life,  feeble  in  health, 
and  compelled  to  accept  the  support  of  his  brethren ; yet  all 
this  did  not  deter  him  from  doing  what  was  required  of  him 
by  his  Prophet.  About  the  time  that  he  married  the  widow, 
he  took  a young  girl  for  his  third  wife,  who  was  supposed 
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to  be  his,  and  his  only,  with  no  former  husband  “ behind  the 
veil  ” to  come  up  “ in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  ” and 
lay  claim  to  herself  and  her  children.  All  his  wives  lived 
in  one  house,  which  had  been  built  for  him  by  the  “ Seven- 
ties,” in  return  for  his  spiritual  ministrations  in  their  behalf. 

His  first  wife  did  not  like  the  new  family  arrangement 
any  better  than  other  Mormon  women  who  were  first  wives ; 
but  as  a matter  of  course,  her  liking  or  disliking  was  not 
regarded.  She  fretted  herself  ill  over  it,  however,  and  was 
prostrated  for  months.  She  had  toiled  and  suffered  with 
her  husband  for  many  long  years,  while  they  were  journey- 
ing about  with  the  Mormons,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  have 
the  dark  shadow  of  polygamy  cast  over  the  hitherto  un- 
clouded domestic  life.  Yet,  knowing  her  husband’s  devo- 
tion to  the  faith,  she  would  not  openly  rebel,  although  she 
complied  with  his  demands,  that  she  should  receive  his  other 
wives,  with  a feeling  of  intense  bitterness,  and  lived  in  this 
unnatural  relationship  with  her  husband  and  his  other  wives. 

After  a few  years  the  invalid  wife  recovered  her  health, 
and  was  permitted  to  assist  in  rearing  her  children  to  respec- 
table men  and  women  who  do  not  believe  in  polygamy. 
One  of  her  sons  apostatized,  and  once  published  a paper  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  called  “ The  Daily  Press.”  This  paper  was 
of  course  offensive  to  Brigham,  containing,  as  it  did,  some 
unpleasant  truths  regarding  himself  and  other  authorities  in 
the  church,  and  he  determined  to  put  a stop  to  its  publica- 
tion. Accordingly  he  sent  for  his  brother  Joseph,  and  said, 
on  his  arrival, — 

“ I want  that  ‘ Daily  Press'  suppressed.” 

Joseph  “did  not  know  how  it  was  to  be  done.*” 

“ I want  you  to  use  your  influence  with  your  son  to  ac- 
complish my  wish,”  demanded  Brigham. 

“ I cannot  do  it,”  said  his  brother;  “ my  son  will  do  as  he 
likes.” 

Brother  Brigham  grew  angry.  “ You  must  put  a stop  to 
the  printing  of  that  paper;  I will  not  endure  the  annoy- 
ance from  it  any  longer.” 
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Joseph’s  spirit  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  he  quietly  an- 
swered,— “ I shall  do  nothing  more  about  it  than  I have 
done.  I have  said  all  to  my 
son  that  is  necessary,  and  if 
he  does  not  wish  to  follow 
my  advice,  he  can  go  his  own 
way,  and  act  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  I most  cer- 
tainly shall  not  interfere.” 

Brigham  was  terribly  an- 
gry; he  raved  and  stormed, 
while  Joseph  listened  quietly, 
and  then  walked  out,  making 
no  anwer  to  his  threats  and 
railings.  The  Prophet  evi- 
dently did  not  succeed  in 
influencing  or  terrifying  either  brother  or  nephew,  as  the 
“ Press  ” was  still  published,  and  continued  to  win  popu- 
larity. I was  glad  of  its  success,  for  the  sake  of  the 
brave  young  editor,  and  the  mother  who  reared  him. 
She,  at  least,  should  find  comfort  and  support  in  her  child- 
ren, although  everything  else  in  life  had  failed  her,  even  her 
religion  proving  false  and  fatal  to  her  happiness. 

During  his  first  wife’s  illness,  Joseph  added  another  wi- 
dow to  his  establishment.  Her  husband  having  been  killed 
at  Nauvoo,  she  wished  to  assist  him  to  build  up  a kingdom, 
and  so  married  Joseph  for  time.  Shortly  after  another  wo- 
man applied  for  “ salvation  ” at  his  hands,  and  “ con- 
science ” would  not  allow  him  to  reject  her.  When  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age  he  added  still  another  to  his 
family,  being  united  to  her  the  same  day  that  I was  married 
to  his  brother  Brigham. 

Joseph  had  a real  romance  in  his  youth,  which  connects 
him,  in  memory  and  feeling  at  least,  somewhat  with  my 
mother’s  family.  His  first  love,  when  he  was  very  young, 
was  an  aunt  of  my  mother,  for  whom  I was  named.  He 
was  passionately  attached  to  her,  but  something  occurred 
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to  part  them,  and  she  died.  Her  memory  always  remained 
with  him,  and  he  always  loved  her,  in  spite  of  his  extensive 
matrimonial  experience.  He  told  my  mother  that  he  had 
had  Jane,  his  first  wife,  baptized  for  her,  and  sealed  to  him 
for  her;  so  she  is  to  be  his  in  eternity. 

This  venerable  polygamist  had  nothing  to  support  his 
wives  upon,  or  himself,  for  that  matter,  except  what  was 
given  him  by  the  “ Seventies.”  In  some  respects  he  was  a 
good  man,  more  conscientious  and  honest  than  his  brother 
Brigham,  of  whose  conduct  towards  the  people  he  did  not 
approve ; but  he  had  gone  mad  in  his  desire  to  “ build  up  his 
kingdom,”  and  he  considered  it  a duty  to  continue  to  raise 
up  a young  family,  who  must  necessarily  have  to  “ shift  for 
themselves,”  both  in  childhood  and  later  life. 

Very  few  even  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Mormon  women, 
were  ready  to  listen  with  any  degree  of  patience  to  the  first 
teachings  of  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.  They  rebelled 
against  it  in  their  hearts,  even  if  they  dared  say  nothing  of 
their  dislike  and  disgust  of  the  system.  But  there  was  one 
exception;  an  old  neighbor  of  ours,  and  quite  a friend  of  my 
mother’s,  Mrs.  Delia  Dorr  Curtis.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  faithful  Mormons,  but  he  had,  for  some  time 
after  polygamy  was  taught,  continued  living  “ beneath  his 
privileges.”  He  was  constantly  reminded  of  his  remissness 
by  the  priesthood,  until  at  length  he  felt  obliged  to  yield  to 
their  teachings,  and  “ obey  counsel.”  When  he  mentioned 
the  matter  to  his  wife,  she  made  no  objections,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  encouraged  him  in  his  decision,  and  proposed  their 
niece,  Miss  Van  Orden,  for  his  consideration. 

Her  husband  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  her  sugges- 
tion. “ She  is  the  very  one  I should  have  chosen,”  he  said 
in  reply.  He  instantly  made  proposals  for  his  niece,  and 
she,  being  quite  willing  to  marry  her  uncle,  accepted  the 
proposals,  and  was  sealed  to  him  at  once,  Mrs.  Curtis  giv- 
ing the  bride  to  her  husband  with  an  alacity  and  willing- 
ness which  were  rarely  seen  in  similar  circumstances. 

About  three  months  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
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the  first  wife  of  this  good  elder  came  to  visit  my  mother, 
and,  as  is  always  the  case  when  two  Mormon  women  meet, 
and  are  together  for  any  length  of  time,  the  talk  turned  on 
to  polygamy,  and  during  the  conversation  Mrs.  Curtis  re- 
marked,— “ Well,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  I never  have 
felt  any  of  the  stings  of  polygamy.” 

“ Do  you  wish  me  to  believe,”  questioned  my  mother,  in 
surprise,  “ that  you  have  seen  your  husband  going  through 
a courtship  and  marriage  with  a young  wife,  have  seen 
him  lavish  attentions  on  her  that  have  heretofore  belonged 
alone  to  you,  and  have  never  felt  the  pangs  of  jealousy?” 

“ Yes ; I wish  you  to  believe  all  that.” 

“ Well,”  said  my  mother,  somewhat  incredulously,  “ I 
cannot  comprehend  it,  and  if  I did  not  know  you  to  be  a 
most  truthful  woman,  I should  certainly  say  I did  not  be- 
lieve you.” 

Mrs.  Curtis  grew  quite  eloquent  on  the  subject;  she  and 
the  other  wife  lived  in  one  house,  not  a large  one  either, 
and  the  relation  between  them  was  amicable  in  the  extreme. 
She  had  always  been  fond  of  Sarah;  she  was  fonder  than 
ever  of  her  now.  “ Why  should  there  be  so  much  trouble 
in  it?”  continued  she,  waxing  earnest;  “the  Revelation  on 
Celestial  Marriage  is  from  the  Lord;  I know  it,  and  every 
person  might  have  a testimony  for  themselves  if  they  would 
cultivate  the  Spirit.  It  is  wrong  and  absurd  in  us  to  rebel.” 
“ Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is,”  returned  my  mother,  “ if  one 
knows  it  to  be  true.  I do  not  know  it ; I merely  believe  it, 
and  I am  not  sure  that  I quite  do  that.  I try  to  believe  it, 
and  try  to  practice  it,  but  I must  confess  to  many  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  on  account  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  horrified  at  my  mother’s  lack  of  belief. 
“ Why,”  said  she,  “ if  I did  not  have  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  polygamy,  I should  lose  all  faith  in  the  other 
principles  of  Mormonism,  I fear.” 

“ Not  necessarily  so,”  replied  mother.  “ I still  cling  to 
the  faith;  I must  not  relinquish  that;  but  polygamy  is  a 
hard  cross  to  bear.” 
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“Not  at  all!  not  at  all!”  asseverated  Mrs.  Curtis;  “if 
you  only  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  enlighten  your  mind, 
you  will  find  no  difficulty.” 

“ W ell,  you  certainly  are  an  exceptioon  to  the  general 
rule,”  said  mother,  “ and  you  are  far  in  advance  of  me, 
though  I have  struggled  hard  to  inure  myself  to  the 
system.” 

“ Now  let  me  tell  you  how  we  manage,”  persisted  the 
enthusiastic  defender  of  plurality.  “ When  my  husband 
intends  going  to  Sarah’s  apartment,  we  first  kneel  down 
and  have  prayers;  then  he  takes  me  in  his  arms  and  blesses 
me,  and  after  our  usual  good-night  kiss  we  part,  happy  in 
each  other’s  love;  and  why  should  there  be  any  trouble?” 

“ The  story  you  are  telling  me  seems  incredible,”  said  my 
mother;  “ if  it  is  true,  you  are  really  enjoying  a very  plea- 
ant  dream,  from  which  I pray  you  may  never  awaken.” 

“ O,  no  fear  of  that,”  was  the  quick  reply.  “ I love  Sarah 
too  well  to  ever  regret  giving  her  to  my  husband ; and  you 
might  be  just  as  happy,  if  you  would  take  the  right  view  of 
the  subject.  I am  sure,  if  Sarah  had  children,  I should  love 
them  as  well  as  my  own,  and  I really  cannot  see  what  there 
is  in  polygamy  to  cause  so  much  annoyance.” 

“ Well,”  said  my  mother,  as  the  conversation  ended,  “ let 
me  give  you  this  bit  of  advice — keep  your  eyes  shut.” 

,My  mother  did  not  see  her  friend  again,  or  even  hear 
from  her,  for  a long  time ; but  she  used  often  to  refer  to  her, 
and  wonder  whether  “ the  stings  of  polygamy  ” had  reached 
her  in  all  that  time,  or  whether  she  was  still  as  enthusiastic 
a devotee  to  the  system  as  she  was  at  the  time  of  her  memor- 
able visit. 

Some  years  after  Mrs.  Curtis’s  visit,  the  mother  of  the 
young  wife  became  our  guest.  My  mother,  of  course,  made 
inquiries  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  family.  She  was 
quite  surprised  when,  in  answer  to  them,  the  lady  replied, — 
“ I do  not  know  what  to  say  or  to  think  about  Delia.  She 
behaves  in  the  most  peculiar  manner ; we  all  think  she  may 
be  insane,  and  I am  very  certain  she  is,  for  no  woman  in  her 
right  mind  would  conduct  herself  in  the  way  she  does.” 
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“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“ You  know  what  a disciple  of  polygamy  she  professed  to 
be,  and  how  earnest  she  was  that  Sarah  should  join  the 
family.  She  has  turned  completely  about;  you  would  not 
recognize  in  her  the  same  person  she  was  before  we  went 
south  to  live.  She  raves  wildly  about  polygamy,  and  says 
as  many  things  against  it  as  she  used  to  say  for  it.  I never 
heard  anyone  more  bitter  in  my  life.  She  abuses  Sarah  in 
every  possible  way, — you  know  how  fond  she  used  to  be  of 
her, — and  whips  her  children  shamefully.  She  has  become 
so  violent  that  Sarah  cannot  live  with  her  any  longer,  even 
if  she  dared  to,  and  she  does  not,  for  Delia  absolutely  ter- 
rifies her  in  some  of  her  rages;  so  she  is  going  to  move 
away.  I never  saw  a person  so  entirely  changed  in  my  life. 
It  is  terrible.” 

“ What  has  happened  to  cause  such  a change?”  asked  my 
mother. 

“I  do  not  know,  I am  sure,”  was  the  sad  reply;  “we 
none  of  us  know ; it  is  a perfect  mystery  to  us ; but  of  one 
thing  I am  quite  assured : if  she  goes  on  in  the  way  she  is 
going  now,  she  cannot  live  long ; she  will  literally  wear  her- 
self out.” 

It  was  less  than  a year  from  this  time  that  we  heard  of 
her  death.  It  was  evident  she  had  not  been  so  strong  as 
she  imagined,  or  else  the  “ Spirit  ” had  deserted  her.  The 
end  of  this  “ happy  ” woman’s  life  was  not  so  different 
after  all,  from  that  of  hundreds  of  her  “ unhappy  ” sisters. 
She  was  another  victim  to  polygamy,  that  horrible  system 
which  crushes  women’s  hearts,  kills  their  bodies,  and  de- 
stroys their  souls. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IfnMans  anfc  flMssionartes, 

HE  first  years  of  life  in  a new  country  are  full  of 
hardships,  peril,  and  adventure,  and  all  these 
the  Mormon  people  met.  I can  remember  lis- 
tening in  round-eyed  wonder  and  terror  at 
recitals  of  Indian  atrocities,  for  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  wandering  Southern  tribes. 
They  were  constantly  thieving  from  us,  and  a 
murder  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing.  When  a 
man  left  home  and  failed  to  return,  the  general  verdict,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was,  “ killed  by  the  Indians.”  Did  an 
exploring  party  visit  the  Territory,  and  fail  to  leave  it  again, 
their  fate,  if  it  was  ever  alluded  to,  was  regarded  as  “massa- 
cred by  Indians.” 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  most  of  the  persons  who  thus 
perished  were  Gentiles,  apostates,  or  people  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  were  suspected  by,  or  disagreeable  to, 
Brigham  Young.  It  came  presently  to  be  noticed  that  if 
anyone  became  tired  of  Mormonism,  or  impatient  of  the 
increasing  despotism  of  the  leader,  and  returned  to  the 
East,  or  started  to  do  so,  he  invariably  was  met  by  the  In- 
dians and  killed  before  he  had  gone  very  far. 

The  effect  was  to  discourage  apostasy.  There  was  no 
one  but  knew  that  the  moment  he  annouced  his  intention 
of  leaving  Zion  and  returning  to  “ Babylon,”  he  pronounced 
his  death  sentence.  He  was  never  discouraged  from  his 
plans,  nor  was  any  disapprobation  of  his  course  expressed. 
The  faces  were  as  friendly  that  he  met  every  day,  the  voices 
just  as  kind;  his  hand  was  shaken  at  parting,  and  there 
was  not  a touch  either  of  warning  or  sarcasm  in  the  “ God 
speed  ” and  bon  voyage.  But  he  knew  he  was  a lucky  man 
if,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  Salt  Lake 
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City,  he  was  not  lying  face  downward  on  the  cold  earth, 
shot  to  death  by  an  unerring  rifle  ball,  while  the  stars 
looked  sorrowfully  down,  silent  witneses,  on  this  deed  of 
inhuman  butchery,  and  a man  rode  swiftly  cityward,  carry- 
ing the  news  of  the  midnight  murder  to  his  master,  who 

had  commanded  him  in  the 
name  of  his  religion  to  com- 
mit this  deed,  and  send  an  in- 
nocent soul  before  its  Maker. 
“ Ah,  poor  fellow ; killed  by  the 
Indians,”  said  all  his  friends; 
but  Brigham  Young  and  Bill 
Hickman  or  “ Port  ” Rock- 
well knew  better. 

The  Indians  were  always 
convenient  scapegoats  and 
alternate  allies  and  enemies  to 
Brigham  Young.  But  he  also 
managed  to  make  warfare, 
even  with  them,  a profitable 
thing  for  himself.  The  In- 
dians were  notoriously  thievish;  they  would  steal  from  each 
other,  and  from  their  very  best  friends.  Civilization 
doesn’t  seem  to  take  the  taint  from  their  characters.  They 
positively  can’t  keep  their  hands  off  what  doesn’t  belong  to 
them.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  Mormons,  being  their 
near  neighbors,  suffered  much  from  their  depredations. 
They  would  often  steal  an  ox,  or,  indeed,  a large  number  of 
cattle,  when  they  could  do  so  with  comparative  safety;  the 
owners  would  soon  be  on  their  trail,  and  would  pursue  them 
until  they  reached  them ; and  sometimes  both  Mormons  and 
Indians  would  be  killed. 

On  occasions  like  these  a proclamation  would  be  issued  by 
the  “ authorities,”  for  the  brethren  to  fit  themselves  out  for 
a campaign  of  indefinite  length  for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
the  “ Indian  disturbances,”  and  suppressing  the  trouble. 
Brigham,  who  always  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  gener- 
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ally  managed  in  some  mysterious  manner  to  make  large 
sums  of  money  out  of  these  “ wars,”  as  they  were  called. 
Sometimes  the  manner  of  the  money-making  was  not  at  all 
mysterious.  There  is  one  case  in  particular  which  I have 
often  heard  spoken  of  by  my  mother  and  other  Mormons, 
who  would  have  disapproved  of  the  proceedings,  and  even 
called  them  dishonest,  had  they  dared. 

At  this  particular  time  he  became  so  very  anxious  for  his 
people’s  welfare,  and  so  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to  “ pro- 
tect ” their  property,  that  he  sent  Captain  William  Walls,  of 
Provo,  with  a company,  to  collect  all  the  surplus  stock  from 
the  settlements  south  of  Salt  Lake,  and  drive  them  into  the 
city  for  safe-keeping,  reserving  only  the  necessary  teams 
and  the  milch  cows.  The  orders  were  very  absolute  to 
“ drive  every  hoof  that  could  be  spared.” 

At  Cedar  City,  Iron  County,  there  were  three  men  who 
absolutely  refused  to  give  up  their  stock,  as  that  was  all  they 
had  to  depend  upon.  Being  poor  men,  with  large  families, 
they  naturally  preferred  to  keep  what  property  they  had 
where  they  could  look  after  it  themselves,  feeling  certain 
that  they  would  take  quite  as  careful  an  interest  in  it  as  a 
stranger  would.  The  names  of  these  rebellious  men  were 
Hunter,  Keer,  and  Hadshead.  They  insisted  upon  defend- 
ing their  property,  and  the  captain  commanded  them  to  be 
arrested  and  put  in  irons,  and  then  he  started  with  them  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  having  previously  secured  all  their  stock. 
When  they  arrived  at  Parowan,  they  were  chained  together 
and  confined  in  the  school-house,  there  being  no  prison  or 
jail  in  the  place.  They  were  met  by  George  A.  Smith,  who 
at  that  time  was  on  a visit  to  the  southern  settlements ; and 
he,  thinking  the  men  were  treated  with  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness, ordered  their  irons  taken  off,  and  them  set  at  liberty 
and  allowed  to  return  to  their  families — without  their  stock, 
however.  These  men,  after  suffering  such  indignities, 
could  live  among  the  Mormons  no  longer,  and  they  left  for 
California. 

Their  stock,  with  a large  herd  of  cattle  collected  in  that 
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vicinity,  was  driven  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  remained 
until  they  were  in  proper  order  for  sale,  when  Brigham  sold 
every  one  of  them  to  pay  a large  debt  which  he  owed  to 
Livingston  and  Kincade,  Salt  Lake  merchants.  This  was 
his  somewhat  novel  method  of  “ protection.”  The  cattle,  to 
be  sure,  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Indians,  but  they  were 
equally  out  of  the  reach  of  their  lawful  owners,  who  neither 
saw  them  again  nor  any  money  which  accrued  from  the  sale 
of  them.  Some  of  the  owners  ventured  to  ask  if  they  might 
be  turned  in  for  tithing,  but  the  inspired  Prophet  of  the 
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Lord  replied,  “ No ; if  you  had  kept  them,  the  Indians  would 
have  stolen  them,  and  you  are  as  well  off  as  you  would  have 
been  if  I had  not  taken  them.”  So  he  was,  and  several 
hundred  dollars  better  off,  too,  as  a reward  for  this  specious 
way  of  reasoning. 

The  Mormons  have  always  been  very  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  missions.  Probably  no  other  church  has  done  so 
much  both  home  and  foreign  missionary  work  as  the  Church 
of  Latter-Day  Saints.  They  began  by  travelling  about  the 
country,  making  converts  wherever  they  could,  in  the  days 
when  the  entire  church  could  easily  be  numbered  : as  they  in- 
creased in  numbers  they  extended  their  work  across  the 
ocean,  and  now  they  resort  chiefly  to  England,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Brigham  himself  had  gone  to 
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England  as  a missionary  in  1840,  and  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  making  converts. 

No  sooner  had  the  Saints  become  fairly  settled  in  Deseret 
than  President  Young  commenced  sending  the  brethren  off 
on  missions.  He  had  a peculiar  way  of  managing,  quite 
original  with  himself.  A few  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  church  were  sent;  indeed,  at  that  time  one  or  more  of 
the  apostles  were  kept  in  England  all  the  while,  and  different 
elders  were  sent  to  relieve  each  other,  and  to  assist  the 
apostle  in  taking  charge  of  the  “ Branches,”  and  starting 
mission  churches,  which  were  afterwards  held  in  charge  by 
some  resident  brother,  who  was  appointed  elder.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  elders,  any  one  who  displeased  the  Prophet  was 
“ sent  on  a mission  ” as  a punishment.  Did  the  polygamous 
Prophet  fancy  a man’s  wife,  he  was  sent  to  the  farthest  pos- 
sible point  from  Zion,  to  “ enlist  ” souls  for  the  Mormon 
Church.  If  any  young  man  was  suddenly  started  “on  a 
mission  ” to  preach  the  gospel  and  win  souls  to  Christ,  it 
was  safe  to  argue  that  “ he  has  been  a little  wild,”  and  was 
accordingly  exiled  for  a while. 

My  father  was  sent  to  England  not  very  long  after  our 
arrival  in 'the  Valley,  and  he  had  charge  while  there  of  the 
Sheffield  branch  of  the  church.  My  mother  and  myself 
lived  part  of  the  time  in  Salt  Lake  City  with  Elizabeth  and 
her  family,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  Pay  son.  As 
the  missionaries  are  all  expected  to  give  their  services^  and 
are  obliged  to  go  when  ordered,  whether  they  wish  to  or 
not,  the  wives  have  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they 
may.  They  can  get  no  aid  from  their  husbands,  and  they 
never  receive  it  from  the  church;  so,  unless  they  can  do 
something  to  support  themselves  while  they  are  left  in  this 
way,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  suffer  discomfort,  and  many 
times  actual  want.  My  mother  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
however,  and  we  got  on  better  than  most  Mormon  families 
whose  “ head  ” had  gone  on  a mission.  My  mother  taught 
school  most  of  the  time,  either  in  the  city  or  in  Payson,  and 
during  all  the  time  I studied  with  her. 
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Before  sending  his  missionaries  to  England,  Brigham  one 
Sunday  addressed  the  people  in  the  Tabernacle  very  much 
after  this  fashion : — “ Brethren  and  sisters,  the  time  has 
been  when  we  were  compelled  to  travel  without  purse  or 
scrip,  and  preach  the  gospel.  We  have  had  to  beg  our  way 
of  an  ungodly  world,  and  have  gone,  like  the  Apostles  of 
old,  trusting  the  Lord  to  provide  for  us.  And,”  continued 
he,  waxing  excited  over  his  subject,  “ I have  travelled  on 
foot  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  with  my 
shoes  full  of  blood.  Foot-sore  and  weary,  I have  often 
arrived  at  a house  and  asked  for  a night’s  lodging.  I was 
hungry  and  cold ; yet  I was  turned  away ; and  many  a time 
I have  shaken  the  dust  off  my  feet  as  a testimony  against 
those  people.  But  now  I want  the  elders  to  travel  indepen- 
dent of  the  Gentile  world.” 

Then,  after  reading  the  names  of  those  whom  he  had 
selected  to  go,  he  proceeded  with  his  address : — “ Brethren 
and  sisters,  the  missionaries  must  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  funds  to  defray  their  expenses.  And  I want  this 
whole  people  to  come  forward  and  donate  freely  for  this 
purpose.  I do  not  suppose  you  are  all  prepared  to-day,  but 
you  can  call  at  the  office  to-morrow  and  leave  the  money 
with  my  clerk ; or  we  will  have  another  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  donations,  and  so  give  all  the  opportunity 
of  assisting  in  the  noble  work  of  sending  missionaries  to  a 
foreign  land.” 

As  an  answer  to  this  appeal  there  was  a large  sum  raised, 
the  people  responding  generously  to  this  call  for  assistance, 
and  there  was  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  laborers  to  their  ap- 
pointed fields.  What  was  the  surprise,  then,  of  these  men, 
when  calling  on  the  Prophet  previous  to  their  departure,  and 
referring  to  the  subject,  they  were  coolly  told  by  Brother 
Brigham  that  there  was  no  money  for  them — “ not  one 
cent!” 

“ But  what  are  we  to  do?”  said  the  bewildered  and  dis- 
appointed men,  who  had  relied  on  this  money  to  assist 
them. 
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“You  must  go  to  Bishop  Hunter;  I have  nothing  for 
you,”  was  the  careless  and  heartless  reply. 

Accordingly  they  went  to 
the  Presiding  Bishop,  and 
after  telling  him  their  er- 
rand, and  that  they  had  been 
sent  by  President  Young,  he 
informed  them  that  there 
was  a “ church  train  ” of 
three  hundred  wagons  going 
East,  which  would  take  them 
to  the  frontiers  for  forty 
dollars  apiece ; “ and  after 
that,”  said  the  bishop,  “ you 
must  get  to  your  fields  of 
labor  as  best  you  can.” 

Now,  the  Mormon  elders  in  those  days  were  poor,  and 
could  barely  support  their  families  when  they  were  at  home. 
And  to  be  informed,  just  at  the  last  moment,  when  they  had 
supposed  they  were  well  provided  for,  that  they  must  defray 
their  own  expenses  to  England,  was  really  a hard  blow. 
And  yet  such  was  their  devotion  to  their  religion,  that  each 
one  paid  his  forty  dollars  to  ride  to  the  frontier  in  the 
“ church  ” wagons,  and  then  made  their  way  to  England  at 
their  own  expense. 

'The  Saints  supposed  that  these  wagons  were  sent  ouf  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  emigrants  from  the  Missouri  River; 
but  on  their  return  they  were  loaded  with  freight,  for  which 
Brigham  received  twenty-five  dollars  a hundred.  Between 
the  amount  paid  for  the  passage  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
loads  of  freight  on  the  return,  this  so-called  “ church  train  ” 
certainly  paid  the  head  of  the  church  very  handsomely  for 
that  one  trip. 

Among  the  missionaries  to  England,  during  my  father’s 
residence  there,  was  Joseph  A.,  the  Prophet’s  eldest  son. 
He  always  had  the  reputation  among  the  Saints  of  being  a 
“ fast  ” young  man.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  cure  him  of 
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his  propensities  for  evil-doing,  his  father  decided  to  send 
him  on  a mission,  to  carry  the  light  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
to  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth.  When  men  of  family 
were  sent,  Brigham  wanted  something  belonging  to  them 
which  he  could  not  get  if  they  were  allowed  to  stay  at  home. 
Single  men  were  often  sent  to  convert  the  world  who  were 
not  capable  of  writing  their  own  names  in  a legible  manner. 
But  Joseph  A.  was  sent  because  his  father  did  not  know 
what  else  to  do  with  him;  he  had  become  so  dissipated  and 
caused  so  much  trouble  at  home. 

On  his  way  Joseph  stopped  a few  days  in  St.  Louis,  after 
which  he  went  immediately  to  England.  He  was  appointed 
in  my  father’s  pastorate,  which  comprised  several  confer- 
ences. Another  Mormon  elder,  named  Brown,  arrived 
from  America,  telling  some  hard  stories  about  Joseph’s  con- 
duct while  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Brown  circulated  the  reports 
that  Joseph  had  drunk  immoderately,  several  times  had  been 
beastly  drunk,  and  had  constantly  and  habitually  visited 
most  disreputable  resorts ; in  fact,  that  his  conduct  while  in 
that  city  had  been  marked  by  the  most  profligate  excesses, 
and  that  it  had  also  been  notoriously  open,  very  little  at- 
tempt being  made  on  his  part  to  hide  it.  He  seemed  to 
fancy  that  his  personality  was  sufficient  protection  from 
scandal,  and  that  the  gossips  would  not  wag  their  tongues 
over  the  misconduct  of  a son  of  Brigham  Young. 

These  reports  shocked  the  English  Saints  very  much,  and 
many  of  them  were  on  the  point  of  apostasy  on  account  of 
it.  My  father  did  not  doubt  that  there  was  some  foundation 
for  these  stories,  although  he  did  not  think  the  fellow  could 
be  so  bad  as  he  was  represented;  and  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  take  immediate  steps  to  suppress  the  scandal.  He 
accordingly  visited  Mr.  Brown,  who  listened  earnestly,  and 
seemed  quite  convinced  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  what  my 
father  had  said.  He  took  his  leave,  agreeing  to  “ make  it  all 
right  for  Joe.” 

The  following  Sabbath,  at  the  close  of  the  services,  my 
father  said,  “ Mr.  Brown  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
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retract  the  scandal  which  he  has  put  in  circulation  concern- 
ing Joseph  A.  Young.”  Mr.  Brown  arose  before  the  thou- 
sands of  people  assembled  there,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
had  misrepresented  the  character  of  the  Prophet’s  “ be- 
loved ” son,  and,  in  the  blandest  manner  possible,  made  it 
appear  that  Joseph  was  perfectly  pure,  upright,  and  moral, 
and  entirely  above  reproach.  The  chief  object  of  this  farce 
was  to  prevent  apostasy ; another  was  to  save  the  Prophet’s 
son  from  infamy  and  disgrace.  My  father,  on  his  return  to 
America,  learned  that  Mr.  Brown’s  reports  were  all  true, 
and  not  exaggerated.  Yet  this  dissipated  libertine  was  con- 
sidered sufficiently  good  to  preach  the  truths  of  the  Mormon 
religion  to  “ a world  lying  in  darkness.” 

Brigham  Young’s  sons  usually  distinguished  themselves 
while  on  their  missions,  by  aptitude  at  getting  into  scrapes 
rather  than  by  the  number  of  converts  which  they  made. 
Brigham,  Jr.,  familiarly  called,  “ Briggy,”  succeeded  in  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  England.  The  story  popularly  told 
among  the  Saints  was  that  regarding  himself,  without 
doubt,  as  a “ scion  of  royalty,”  and  with  the  egotistical 
assumption  and  the  assurance  which  characterized  his 
father,  and  which  he  honestly  inherited,  he  actually  ven- 
tured to  drive  the  same  number  of  white  horses  before  his 
carriage  that  the  queen  had  on  her  carriage,  and  that  he  was 
arrested  and  fined  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  offence.  The  true  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  when 
driving  in  one  of  the  London  parks,  in  a state  of  inebriety, 
he  committed  a trespass,  for  which  he  was  arrested  and 
mulcted  in  the  ordinary  fine — a few  shillings.  Brigham, 
however,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  the  exaggerated  story, 
and  to  have  made  capital  out  of  it. 

The  donations  that  year  had  been  unusually  large,  for 
Brigham  had  announced  his  intention  of  “ emigrating  ” a 
larger  number  than  ever  before,  and,  as  a consequence,  the 
“ Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  ” must  be  correspondingly 
increased. 

“ Brethren  and  sisters,”  he  commenced  one  day,  in  his 
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most  delicate  and  refined  style,  “ you  must  retrench  your 
expenses.  You  have  been  travelling  in  a direct  line  towards 
eternal  damnation  for  a long  time;  now  you  must  turn 
about,  and  show  to  the  Lord  and  His  holy  angels  that  you 
still  desire  to  be  numbered  among  His  people.  I intend, 
this  year,  to  bring  over  every  Saint  from  the  Old  Country, 
and  you  must  take  hold  and  help  me.  I want  the  sisters  to 
leave  off  their  ribbons  and  finery,  and  stop  running  to  the 
stores.  I want  you,  one  and  all,  to  stop  using  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  whiskey,  and  the  money  you  would  spend  for 
those  things  you  must  donate  for  the  emigration  of  the  poor 
in  Europe.  Now  is  the  time  to  manifest  your  faith  by  your 
works.” 

All  the  Saints  in  the  Territory  were  personally  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  work,  and  responded  generously,  if 
not  willingly.  Poor  women  contributed  their  mites,  and 
poor  men  gave  of  their  hard-won  earnings,  that  could  ill 
be  spared,  as  they  could  barely  support  their  families  at  the 
best.  In  England,  also,  they  were  made  to  contribute,  and 
many  a working  man  was  compelled  to  donate  an  entire 
week’s  wages.  The  English  Saints  gave  willingly,  and 
•suffered  the  privations  caused  by  their  generosity  cheerfully, 
as  they  confidently  expected  to  be  gathered  to  Zion  that 
year.  But  their  suffering  availed  them  nothing,  and  their 
generosity  was  but  ill  repaid.  It  was  years  before  many  of 
these  patient,  long-enduring  Saints  saw  the  Zion  of  their 
fond  hopes. 

In  case  of  a certain  trial  Brigham  had  given  his  wishes  to 
a portion  of  the  jury  as  to  how  the  case  should  be  decided. 
After  retiring,  those  of  the  jury  who  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Prophet  came  to  a decision  very  readily, 
while  those  who  had  not  been  “ interviewed  ” by  him  could 
see  no  justice  in  the  way  they  had  decided,  and  consequently 
refused  to  agree  with  the  others.  Brigham  was  exceedingly 
angry  at  this,  and  took  them  very  severely  to  task  for  their 
disregard  of  his  known  wishes. 

“ Well,  Brother  Brigham,”  said  one  of  the  obstinate  jury- 
men, “ the  law  will  sustain  us.” 
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“ The  law !”  said  the  Prophet.  “ What  do  you  suppose 
I care  for  the  law  ? My  word  is  law  here.  I wish  you  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that;  and,”  he  continued,  “ those  men 
who  decided  against  my  view  of  the  case  shall  pay  the 
penalty.” 

Very  soon  after  that,  one  of  these  men,  whose  only  fault 
had  been  that  he  would  not  be  coerced  into  committing 
what  he  knew  would  be  a gross  injustice,  was  sent  on  a. 
mission  to  China;  another  was  ordered  to  Japan,  a third  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  one  old  man  was  appointed  to 
Las  Vegas.  This  man  having  grown  gray  in  the  service 
of  the  church,  Heber  C.  Kimball  ventured  to  propose  that,, 
in  consideration  of  his  age,  he  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home, 
and  his  son  sent  on  the  mission  in  his  stead.  The  father 
was  actually  too  feeble  to  be  of  any  service  in  building  up  a 
new  place,  and  Las  Vegas  was  considered  an  important  point 
to  secure;  so,  after  much  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that 
the  son  should  go  in  his  father’s  stead. 

Seventy-five  families  were  ordered  to  abandon  their 
homes,  and  depart  to  an  almost  unknown  portion  of  the 
Territory.  They  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  building, 
fencing,  and  every  way  beautifying  and  improving  their  new 
homes;  and  just  as  they  were  getting  nicely  settled,  and  had 
made  their  new  homes  habitable  and  comfortable,  the 
Prophet  pronounced  it  an  utterly  unsuitable  place  for  a 
“ Stake  of  Zion,”  and  ordered  them  all  back  again;  so  that 
the  years  passed  there,  and  all  the  expenditures,  were  a total 
loss. 

After  the  son  of  the  aged  juryman  had  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  father’s  sin,  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake.  He  ever  after- 
wards fearlessly  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Las  Vegas 
mission,  in  terms  by  no  means  flattering  to  its  originator, 
and  Brigham  had  to  withdraw  the  hand  of  fellowship  from 
him,  very  reluctantly  indeed,  as  he  had  been  a faithful  ser- 
vant to  the  President’s  interest  for  several  years. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  none  were  sent  on  missions 
except  those  who  were  to  be  punished,  or  got  rid  of  for  a 
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while.  Brigham  Young  was  shrewd,  and  so  with  these  he 
sent  every  year  prominent  members  of  the  church.  All  the 
apostles,  and  most  of  the  leading  elders,  were  active  in  the 
mission  work,  both  in  the  States  and  in  Europe,  and  it  was 
in  response  to  their  efforts  that  so  many  converts  were  made. 
The  period  of  my  father’s  stay  in  England  was  one  spe- 
cially marked  by  success  in  mission  work.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  church  were  there,,  and  made  mighty  efforts 
to  secure  converts.  They  worked  day  and  night  with  un- 
abated zeal,  and  so  great  was  their  success,  the  whole  world 
marvelled  at  the  number  of  converts  who  came  yearly  to 
the  American  Zion. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  families  of  the  busy  missionaries 
got  on  as  best  they  could  at  home,  deprived  not  only  of  their 
husbands’  society,  but  of  the  support  which  they  gave  when 
at  home, — scanty  enough  in  some  cases,  and  yet  just  as 

much  missed  as  though  it 
had  been  larger.  Further- 
more, there  was  the  hor- 
rible shadow  of  polygamy 
hanging  over  them;  for 
no  wife  ever  knew  how 
much  her  husband  might 
have  been  moved  to  “ en- 
large his  kingdom,”  and 
the  young  English  girls 
were  apt  to  be  very  much 
taken  with  the  American 
elders,  and  they  in  turn 
readily  submitted  to  the 
fascinations  of  their 
youthful  converts.  Very 
few  of  the  missionaries 
failed  to  bring  home  an  English  wife,  or  at  least  to  induce 
some  young  girl  to  emigrate  to  Zion,  with  the  prospect  of 
becoming  his  wife  on  her  arrival. 

At  first  polygamy  was  not  preached.  Indeed,  so  very 
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careful  were  the  elders  not  to  mention  the  subject,  or  else  to 
deny  polygamy  altogether,  that  many  of  the  girls  supposed 
themselves  to  be  the  first  and  only  wives  of  the  men  whom 
they  married;  and  it  was  not  until  they  reached  Utah,  and 
were  introduced  to  their  husbands’  “ other  wives,”  that  they 
were  undeceived.  So  strong  was  the  antagonistic  feeling  in 
England,  that  for  some  time  after  polygamy  was  openly 
practiced  in  Utah,  the  missionaries  denied  it,  and  men  who 
had  four  and  five  wives  living  quoted  largely  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  other  church  works,  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  such  a system. 

At  length,  however,  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  confess 
to  the  truth,  which  they  did  by  causing  the  “ Revelation  ” to 
be  published  in  the  “ Millennial  Star  ” the  church  organ  pub- 
lished at  Liverpool.  For  a while  it  seemed  almost  as  if  all 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries  would  go  for  nothing,  so 
many  apostatized.  By  strenuous  effort  and  redoubled  en- 
deavor, however,  many  were  still  held  in  the  church. 

In  England,  as  in  America,  the  men  became  much  more 
easily  reconciled  to  the  doctrine  than  the  women.  The 
latter  had  many  bitter  hours  over  it ; and  yet  each  one,  as  all 
their  American  sisters  before  them  had  done,  thought  her 
husband  would  not  take  a polygamous  wife,  although  he 
might  believe  in  the  theory,  and  uphold  those  of  his  brethren 
who  converted  the  theory  into  practice.  They  had  to  learn, 
in  the  intensest  bitterness  of  suffering,  what  other  wotnen 
had  learned  before  them — that  their  husbands  were  like 
the  majority  of  men,  who  had  temptation  so  persistently 
thrust  in  their  way. 

A gentleman  living  in  the  British  Provinces,  on  a visit  to 
some  friends  in  New  England,  once  spoke  of  a visit  he  had 
received  from  a lady  friend  from  England,  who  had  become 
converted  to  Mormonism,  and  married  one  of  the  elders  of 
the  church,  and  was  on  her  way  to  Utah  with  him.  She 
was  a very  lovely  person,  and  in  talking  of  her  new  religion, 
concerning  which  she  was  very  enthusiastic,  deplored  the 
existence  of  polygamy  as  its  only  drawback  to  a perfect 
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faith.  Yet  she  said  her  husband  had  told  her  that  it  was 
only  a doctrine  of  the  church  that  was  rarely  practiced, 
except  by  the  older  Saints,  who  had  received  the  Revelation 
directly  from  Joseph  Smith,  and  had  considered  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  a duty;  that  in  time  it  would  be  entirely 
done  away  with,  except  in  theory,  and  that  at  all  events  she 
need  have  no  fear. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  gentleman  on  learning  that 
she,  who  so  fondly  believed  herself  the  only  wife  of  her 
husband,  made  Number  5 or  6 of  his  plural  wives.  The 
poor  girl  had,  without  doubt,  learned  the  truth  long  before, 
although  her  pride  might  prevent  her  from  informing  her 
friends  how  cruelly  she  had  been  duped. 

The  Mormon  mode  of  managing  missions  troubled  me 
very  little  during  those  early  days.  I missed  my  father, 
and  wished  President  Young  would  let  him  come  back; 
beyond  that  I had  little  thought  or  care.  I was  busy  study- 
ing with  my  mother,  and  I of  course  was  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  the  religion  in  which  she  so  firmly  believed,  and  on 
which  she  so  greatly  depended.  Like  all  children  of  Mor- 
mon parents,  I was  baptized  when  I was  eight  years  old. 

The  Mormon  people  do  not  baptize  or  “ christen  ” their 
infant  children.  When  they  are  eight  days  old  they  are 
“ blessed,”  and  they  are  baptized  at  eight  years  of  age.  I 
was  baptized  by  Bishop  Taft,  my  father’s  second  wife’s 
father;  and  I was  exceedingly  terrified.  I was  taken  to  a 
pond,  and  the  bishop  carried  me  in  his  arms,  and  plunged 
me  into  the  water ; and  so  great  was  the  nervous  shock  that 
I could  not  think  of  it  without  a shudder  for  years  after. 
My  mother  was  glad  when  it  was  over,  for  I was  made  a 
child  of  the  church,  and  by  this  rite  she  consecrated  me  to 
God  and  the  Mormon  faith.  To  God  I still  hold  loving, 
trustful  allegiance ; as  for  the  Mormon  faith,  I can  never  be 
too  thankful  that  I have  so  entirely  freed  myself  from  its 
tyrannical  fetters,  that  held  me,  soul  and  body,  in  such  a 
long  and  cruel  bondage. 
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Zbc  mtab  “ IReformation  ” anfc  JBloob  Btortement. 

URING  the  time  my  father  was  in  England  on 
mission  duty,  my  mother  was  urged  very  strong- 
ly to  go  to  Payson,  a town  about  seventy  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  start  a school 
there.  She  had  taught  in  Kirtland,  and  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  was  considered  a person  of 
superior  attainments.  Her  reputation  as  a 
teacher  was  quite  extended  among  the  Saints,  and  since  her 
arrival  in  Utah  she  had  often  been  solicited  to  resume  her 
profession.  Hitherto  she  had  refused.  But  now,  wishing 
to  add  to  the  family  funds,  which  were  running  low,  she 
decided  to  accept  the  situation  offered.  Of  course  I accom- 
panied her  to  the  scene  of  her  labors.  I had  never  been 
separated  from  her,  and  neither  she  nor  I could  endure  the 
thought  of  being  parted. 

In  January,  1855,  a Mormon,  named  Joseph  Hovey,  came 
to  Payson  to  preach.  He  was  a man  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament, a fanatic  in  religion,  and  he  succeeded  in  stirring 
the  people  up  to  the  most  intense  religious  enthusiasm. 
Multitudes  thronged  to  hear  him,  notwithstanding  he  w^as  a 
man  of  unprepossessing  manner,  little  education,  and  no 
culture.  He  commenced  by  accusing  the  people  of  all  sorts 
of  misdeeds  and  crimes,  and  denounced  them  in  the  most 
scathing  and  violent  fashion.  He  accused  them  of  theft,  of 
licentiousness,  of  blackguardism,  of  lying,  of  swindling  and 
cheating,  of  hypocrisy  and  lukewarmness  in  their  religion, 
and  of  every  other  sin  of  omission  or  commission.  He  re- 
presented himself  as  the  Lord’s  messenger,  sent  to  warn  the 
people  of  Southern  Utah  of  the  horrors  of  their  situation  ; 
their  souls  were  in  imminent  peril,  so  weighted  were  they 
with  a load  of  guilt.  “ Repent,  confess,  and  be  re-baptized,” 
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was  his  urgent  call,  “ and  all  your  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
you;  yea,  verily,  for  so  hath  the  Lord  promised.” 

The  excitement  grew  daily,  and  his  work  of  “ Reforma- 
tion,” as  he  styled  it,  went  bravely  on.  Meetings  were 
held,  lasting  all  day  and  late  into  the  night.  It  was  reli- 
gious madness  run  riot.  There  sprang  up  a competition  as 
to  who  should  confess  the  most  and  the  oftenest.  The 
people  of  Pay  son  had  been  considered  as  good  as  average 
•communities,  but  this  “ Reformation  ” revealed  the  most 
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.astonishing  amount  of  dishonesty  and  depravity  among 
them. 

I remember  how  shocked  I was  at  one  of  the  meetings,  as 
one  after  another  arose  and  confessed  the  crimes  of  which 
they  were  guilty.  So  vivid  was  the  impression  on  my 
childish  mind,  that  to  this  day  I can  recall  the  very  expres- 
sion of  the  faces  and  tones  of  the  voices  as  the  owners  pro- 
fessed their  criminality.  Many  of  them  confessed  to  steal- 
ing flour  from  a mill ; others  had  stolen  lumber  for  various 
purposes;  and  one  man  said  he  had  stolen  a sheep.  There 
happened  to  be  a bit  of  wool  sticking  to  his  clothes,  on  the 
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shoulder,  and  I wondered  if  that  was  from  the  sheep  he  had 
stolen.  Some  had  taken  potatoes,  some  turnips,  some 
others  parsnips,  others  had  taken  all  three;  one  conscience- 
stricken  old  lady,  who  felt  impelled  to  confess,  was  im- 
mensely relieved  when  she  remembered  that  she  had  taken  a 
radish  without  permission ; she  seemed  to  derive  much  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  “ it  had  burned  in  her  stomach 
ever  since.” 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  local  “ Reformation  ” was  a time 
of  the  wildest  confusion  and  the  intensest  ill-feeling.  If 
there  were  any  persons  who  did  not  come  forward  readily, 
and  acknowledge  their  faults,  some  one  would  do  it  for 
them,  telling  their  brothers’  and  sisters’  sins  in  the  public 
congregation. 

Such  doings  my  mother  did  not  approve,  and  she  would 
not  countenance  them  any  further  than  she  was  positively 
compelled  to  do.  But  it  was  dangerous  to  express  any 
disapproval  of  the  proceedings;  so  she  was  obliged  to  keep 
quiet,  although  she  would  not  take  active  part  in  the  excite- 
ment. The  most  fanatical  of  these  blinded  enthusiasts  did 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  the  lives  of  all  who  dared  dissent 
from  them,  and  any  one  that  failed  to  confess  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  A close  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
actions  of  such  persons,  and  every  word  that  dropped  from 
their  lips  was  noted.  In  fact,  the  entire  church  was  con- 
verted into  a detective  force,  to  keep  vigilant  watclr  over 
those  few  exceptions  who  were  found  to  be  “ cool  in  the 
faith.” 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  Brigham  Young 
was  informed  of  Hovey’s  movements  and  their  results  in 
Payson.  The  few  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
citement waited  anxiously  for  the  Prophet  to  speak,  expect- 
ing that  when  he  heard  the  state  of  affairs,  a summary  stop 
would  be  put  to  all  these  fanatical  proceedings.  Many  of 
the  surrounding  settlements  were  much  exercised  over  the 
conduct  of  the  Payson  people,  thinking  they  were  all  going 
mad  together;  and  they  also  waited  curiously  to  see  what 
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action  Brigham  would  take.  He  was  at  Fillmore,  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  attending  the  legis- 
lature. When  he  was  told  of  the  excitement  at  Payson,  he 
replied,  “Let  them  go  ahead;  they  won’t  confess  to  more 
than  they  are  guilty  of.” 

This  cavalier  manner  of  treating  the  matter  surprised  the 
more  thoughtful  Saints,  who  had  counted  confidently  on  his 
interference ; but  their  surprise  increased  tenfold,  when,  the 
very  next  winter,  1856,  Brigham  and  his  counsellors  insti- 
tuted a similar  reform  throughout  the  entire  territory. 

It  is  said  that  this  later  Reformation  was  caused  by  Pre- 
sident Jedediah  M.  Grant  losing  his  temper  over  a mule. 
Brother  Grant  was  to  hold  a meeting  at  Kaysville,  and  had 
invited  several  elders  to  accompany  him.  To  one  of  these 
elders  he  lent  a mule,  which  should  bear  him  to  the  appointed 
place.  When  he  arrived,  the  sharp  eyes  of  Brother  Grant 
discovered  that  his  mule  was  heated  and  somewhat  jaded. 
He  found  no  fault  at  the  time,  but,  after  every  one  had 
spoken  at  the  meeting,  testifying  to  the  utmost  good  feeling 
themselves,  and  exhorting  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  their 
hearers,  Brother  Grant  arose  for  the  last  word.  He  ac- 
cused the  speakers  who  had  preceded  him  of  inconsistency 
and  hypocrisy;  charged  the  bishop  with  inefficiency,  and 
his  people  with  all  manner  of  crimes,  and  then  personally 
attacked  the  unfortunate  brother  for  ill-treating  his  mule. 
He  called  upon  everybody  to  repent,  and  “ do  their  first 
works  over  again,”  or  the  judgment  of  God  would  speedily 
overtake  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
Utah  “ Reformation,”  of  which  the  local  movement  at 
Payson  was  the  immediate  forerunner.  It  was  the  same 
thing  on  a much  larger  scale ; confessions  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  accusation  was  as  prevalent  as  confession. 

This  “ Reformation  ” was  more  systematically  conducted 
than  Hovey’s  revival.  A catechism  was  compiled  by  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  church,  and  printed  by  their  order, 
and  elders  were  appointed  to  go  from  house  to  house  with 
a copy  of  it,  questioning  the  people.  This  catechism  con- 
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tained  a list  of  singular  questions,  many  of  which  I dis- 
tinctly remember.  They  were  after  this  style : — 

“ Have  you  ever  committed  a murder?” 

“ Have  you  ever  stolen  anything?” 

“ Have  you  ever  been  drunk  ?” 

“ Do  you  believe  in  polygamy  ?” 

Many  were  grossly  indelicate,  others  laughably  absurd; 
yet  an  answer  was  demanded  to  every  question  on  pain  of 
expulsion  from  the  church.  Men,  women  and  children 
alike  were  catechized ; many  of  the  little  ones  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  questions,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  answer  them. 

It  was  customary  to  catechize  each  member  of  a family 
separately ; but  an  exception  was  made  in  our  case,  and  my 
mother  and  myself  were  examined  together.  There  was 
much,  that  I did  not  understand,  but  I always  answered  as 
my  mother  did,  feeling  sure  that  what  she  said  must  be  right. 
When  the  questioning  was  over,  I was  exhorted  by  the 
visiting  elder  to  obey  my  parents,  and  to  marry  into  poly- 
gamy when  a little  older. 

The  elders  that  acted  as  “ Home  Missionaries,”  whose 
duty  it  was  to  catechize  the  people,  were  astonished  at  the 
grossness  of  some  immoralities  which  were  brought  to  light. 
The  private  history  and  secret  acts  of  all  were  unfolded. 
People  were  accused  of  sins  which  they  never  had  com- 
mitted, and  yet  they  were  afraid  to  deny  them.  Som^  of 
the  elders  were  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  sickening 
details  revealed,  and  begged  that  a stop  be  put  to  this  mania 
for  confession ; but  the  poor  fanatics  were  urged  forward  by 
their  leaders,  and  they  firmly  believed  that  in  the  fullest  and 
freest  confession  lay  their  only  hope  of  salvation.  Every 
person  throughout  the  Territory  was  commanded  to  be  re- 
baptized, even  if  their  sins  had  not  been  very  grave.  It  was 
commanded,  too,  that  every  person  who  had  committed  a 
theft  should  make  good  what  he  had  taken;  and  I recollect 
a man  returning  some  property  to  my  father  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  family  while  my  father  was  in  England : 
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some  others  confessed  to  having  stolen  the  fence  from  the 
farm;  so,  it  seems,  we  had  suffered  from  the  dishonesty  of 
our  presumedly  honest  neighbors.  Throughout  the  whole 
church  there  was  a general  time  of  accusation,  confession, 
restitution  and  re-baptism. 

Many  of  the  Mormon  people  did  not  approve  of  all  this 
unhealthy  excitement,  and  foresaw  exactly  what  results 
would  follow,  yet  not  one  of  them  dared  venture  a protest. 
It  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  as  it  was  pub- 
licly advised,  not  only  by  Hovey  in  Payson,  but  bv  men  in 
much  more  prominent  places,  to  punish  such  persons  as 
ventured  a disapproval  by  “ cutting  them  off  from  the 
church,  below  their  ears” 

It  was  during  this  irrational  excitement  that  the  terrible 
doctrine  of  the  Blood- Atonement  was  first  preached.  So 
high  did  the  feeling  run  that  people  who  were  guilty  of 
certain  crimes  were  counselled  to  shed  their  blood  to  save 
their  souls.  Said  the  arch-fanatic  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  in 
the  Tabernacle,  speaking  of  those  who  had  apostatized  or 
were  in  danger  of  apostasy : — 

“ What  ought  this  meek  people,  who  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  to  do  unto  them?  4 Why/  says  some 
one,  ‘ they  ought  to  pray  to  the  Lord  to  kill  them/  I want 
to  know  if  you  would  wish  the  Lord  to  come  down  and  do 
all  your  dirty  work  ? Many  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  will 
pray,  and  petition,  and  supplicate  the  Lord  to  do  a thousand 
things  they  themselves  would  be  ashamed  to  do.  When  a 
man  prays  for  a thing,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  perform  it 
himself.” 

In  the  same  sermon  he  said : — “ What ! do  you  believe 
that  people  would  do  right  and  keep  the  law  of  God  by 
actually  putting  to  death  the  transgressors?  Putting  to 
death  the  transgressors  would  exhibit  the  law  of  God,  no 
matter  by  whom  it  was  done.” 

Following  the  expression  of  his  belief,  he  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing fervent  wish : — “ I wish  we  were  in  a situation 
favorable  to  our  doing  that  which  is  justifiable  before  God, 
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without  any  contaminating  influence  of  Gentile  amalgama- 
tion, laws,  and  traditions,  that  the  people  of  God  might  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  that  every  tree  that 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  might  be  hewn  down.” 

He  was  so  in  earnest  that  he  would  have  the  atonement 
by  blood  commence  at  once.  Listen  to  his  disinterested 
counsel : — “ I say  there  are  men  and  women  here  that  I 
would  advise  to  go  to  the  President  immediately,  and  ask 
him  to  appoint  a committee  to  attend  to  their  case ; and  then 
let  a place  be  selected,  and  let  that  committee  shed  their 
blood.” 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  speaking  in  his  wild,  fanati- 
cal manner : — “ We  have  been  trying  long  enough  with  this 
people ; and  I go  in  for  letting  the  sword  of  the  Almighty  to 
be  unsheathed,  not  only  in  word,  but  in  deed.” 

Brigham  Young,  not  to  be  behind  his  counsellor,  assured 
the  Saints  that  this  doctrine  of  throat-cutting  and  blood- 
shedding  was  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  and  that  it  was  a glorious 
and  soul-saving  belief.  He  said : — “ There  are  sins  that 
can  be  atoned  for  by  an  offering  on  the  altar,  as  in  ancient 
days ; and  there  are  sins  that  the  blood  of  a lamb  or  calf,  or 
of  turtle-doves,  cannot  remit,  but  they  must  be  atoned  for 
by  the  blood  of  the  man  ” 

Another  choice  bit  from  one  of  his  Tabernacle  discourses 
is  as  follows : — “ The  time  is  coming  when  justice  will  be 
laid  to  the  line  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet : when  we 
shall  take  the  old  broadsword,  and  ask,  ‘ Are  you  for  God  ?’ 
and  if  you  are  not  heartily  on  the  Lord’s  side,  you  will  be 
hewn  down.” 

In  a sermon  preached  from  the  text, — the  sweetest  and 
tenderest  of  all  the  commandments  given  by  Christ, — 
“ Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  Brigham  Young  put  this 
peculiarly  Christ-like  construction  on  the  words : — “ When 
will  we  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  ? Any  of  you  who 
understand  the  principles  of  eternity,  if  you  have  sinned  a 
sin  requiring  the  shedding  of  blood,  except  the  sin  unto 
death,  should  not  be  satisfied  or  rest  until  your  blood  should 
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be  spilled,  that  you  might  gain  that  salvation  you  desire. 
That  is  the  way  to  love  mankind.  Now  brethren  and 
sisters,  will  you  live  your  religion?” 

He  also  asked  in  the  same  sermon : — “ Will  you  love  your 
brothers  and  sisters  when  they  have  a sin  that  cannot  be 
atoned  for  without  the  shedding  of  their  blood?  Will  you 
love  that  man  or  that  woman  well  enough  to  shed  their 
blood  ? That  is  what  Jesus  meant . 

“ The  time  will  come  when  the  law  of  God  will  be  in  full 
force.  This  is  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourself : if  he  needs 
help,  help  him;  if  he  wants  salvation,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
spill  his  blood  upon  the  earth  in  order  that  he  may  be  saved, 
spill  it.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  language  as  this,  poured  into  the 
ears  of  the  half-crazed  Saints,  should  incite  them  to  deeds 
of  violence.  For  a while  bloodshed  and  murder  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  If  any  person  or  family  were  supposed 
to  be  lacking  in  the  faith,  and  failing  to  exhibit  the  usual 
blind  submission  to  the  teachings  of  the  priesthood,  that 
person  or  family  was  sure  to  be  visited  by  some  disaster — 
whipped,  mobbed,  or  murdered,  and  their  property  de- 
stroyed or  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  church.  Some  in- 
stances came  under  my  own  observation,  and  I tell  the  inci- 
dents from  actual  knowledge. 

A merchant  of  Salt  Lake  City,  an  Englishman,  named 
Jarvis,  was  suspected  of  being  cool  in  the  faith,  and  to  have 
little  sympathy  with  the  fanatical  proceedings  which  at- 
tended the  Reformation.  His  store  was  entered  one  even- 
ing by  Saints  in  disguise,  he  was  pulled  over  the  counter  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  dragged  into  the  street  and  thrown  into 
the  snow,  his  store  plundered,  all  the  money  taken  away,  his 
house  set  on  fire,  and  his  two  wives  roughly  driven  out,  and 
barely  allowed  to  escape  with  their  children.  As  an  excuse 
for  all  this  he  was  accused  of  having  “ spoken  against  the 
authorities,  and  having  entertained  Gentiles  at  supper.” 

They  appealed  to  the  authorities,  but  were  advised  to  be 
quiet  about  it,  and  “ let  it  slide.”  The  outrage  was  never 
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mentioned  in  the  newspaper.  When  they  found  themselves 
outcasts,  they  exchanged  their  property  for  land  in  the 
States,  hired  conveyances,  and  went  to  Missouri.  My 
father  knew  these  people  well  in  England ; they  were  from 
Leeds,  where  they  were  highly  respected.  I met  them 
afterwards  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  they  were  living  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  They  had  renounced  Mor- 
monism,  and  had  become  its  bitterest  opponents. 


Assault  on  Mrs.  Jarvis. 


This  outrage  is  somewhat  remarkable,  because  it  was 
unattended  by  bloodshed, — a most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, when  so  many  were  killed  outright. 

'A  cousin  of  mine,  whose  parents  lived  in  Utah,  married 
a man  named  Hatten  in  Illinois.  When  her  mother  emi- 
grated with  the  Saints,  she  remained  behind  with  her  hus- 
band, to  her  mother’s  great  distress.  After  a few  years, 
Mr.  Hatten  decided  to  remove  to  California,  and  he  went  by 
the  way  of  Utah,  so  as  to  give  his  wife  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  her  relatives,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  the 
exodus  from  Nauvoo. 

My  aunt  and  her  husband  were  devout  Mormons,  and 
they  grieved  over  their  daughter  as  over  one  dead.  My 
aunt  prayed  and  wept  for  her  and  over  her;  and  the  girl’s 
father  even  grew  desperate  in  his  despair.  He  consulted 
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Brigham  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  the  Prophet’s 
ready  reply  was,  “ Put  Hatten  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a sin 
and  a shame  to  have  so  good  a woman  dragged  around  the 
world  by  a Gentile.” 

That  was  sufficient.  In  a few  days  came  the  startling 
news  that  Hatten  had  been  “ killed  by  the  Indians.”  He 
had  gone  to  Fillmore  on  a visit,  from  which  he  was  destined 
never  to  return.  The  young  wife  was  almost  heart-broken 
at  the  sudden  loss  of  her  husband,  but  she  did  not  ascertain 
his  real  fate  until  long  afterwards.  She  supposed  he  had 
fallen  a victim  to  Indian  cruelty;  but  when,  after  many 
years,  she  learned  the  bitter  truth,  she  fairly  hated  the  reli- 
gion that  had  made  a martyr  of  her  husband,  and  brought 
sorrow  and  affliction  to  her.  She  could  not  get  away  from 
it,  however;  there  was  no  place  to  which  she  could  go;  she 
had  no  friends  elsewhere.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
endure;  and  that  she  did,  as  patiently  as  possible.  A few 
years  after  her  husband’s  death,  she  married  again,  but  not 
happily. 

Then  came  a new  experience  of  the  wicked  ways  of 
Mormon  leaders.  Heber  C.  Kimball  had  seen  and  fancied 
her,  and  he  went  to  Brigham  with  the  story  of  her  unhap- 
piness, and  added,  as  he  finished  his  recital,  “ She  ought 
never  to  have  married  that  man.  I had  designed  her  for 
myself.” 

“ It  is  not  too  late,”  replied  the  Prophet;  “ you  can  have 
her  yet.”  And  he  made  good  his  word  by  divorcing  the 
poor  creature  from  her  uncongenial  husband,  and  bestow- 
ing her  on  Heber.  She  was  too  indifferent  to  care  what 
became  of  her,  and  she  became  a Mrs.  Kimball  without  a 
protest. 

Apostates  were  even  more  hardly  dealt  with  than  the 
Gentiles.  One  of  the  old  Mormons,  named  Almon  Bab- 
bitt, was  “ killed  by  the  Indians,”  on  his  way  to  the  States. 
Babbitt  was  among  the  first  seventy  disciples  appointed  by 
Joseph  Smith;  he  had  been  among  those  who  went  up  to 
Missouri,  in  “ Zion’s  Camp,”  and  was  an  eloquent  preacher 
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and  advocate  of  Mormon  doctrines.  After  Brigham  came 
fully  into  power  and  displayed  his  evil  nature,  Babbitt 
became  disaffected  towards  the  authorities.  He  left  Utah 
to  return  to  the  States,  but  was  overtaken  by  his  doom. 

Once  in  a while  some  person  would  become  so  con- 
science-stricken for  a sin  he  had  committed,  that  he  would 
voluntarily  seek  to  make  the  “ Atonement.”  I remember 
hearing  of  one  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  A Mormon 
named  John  Evan  had  shot  a man  in  Council  Bluffs.  He 
went  to  Salt  Lake,  visited  Brigham,  and  begged  to  atone 
for  his  crime  in  the  usual  way.  Not  long  after  that,  he 
was  on  his  way  home  one  night,  when  suddenly  the  report 
of  a pistol  was  heard.  Evan  was  found  dead,  and  al- 
though it  was  currently  reported  that  he  had  committed 
suicide,  it  was  well  known  by  the  better  informed  that  “ he 
had  only  paid  the  debt,”  and  given  his  life  for  another  that 
he  had  taken  by  violence. 

The  Potter  and  Parrish  murders  at  Springville,  and  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Robinson  at  Salt  Lake  were  notorious. 
The  Parrish  brothers  were  murdered  for  apostasy;  Dr. 
Robinson  because  he  was  a Gentile  physician,  whose  influ- 
ence was  extending  in  the  Territory,  and  consequently  the 
authorities  considered  him  dangerous. 

More  vividly  stamped  upon  my  memory  than  any  other 
of  the  horrible  occurrences,  is  the  murder  of  a woman 
named  Jones,  and  her  son,  in  Payson.  They  were  sus- 
pected of  falling  away  in  the  faith,  and  other  grave  charges 
were  brought  against  them,  for  which  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary that  they  should  die.  One  night  there  was  a great 
commotion  in  the  streets  of  the  town;  pistol-shots  were 
heard;  there  was  a sound  of  hurrying  feet,  a murmur  of 
voices,  and  a subdued  excitement,  lasting  all  night.  No 
peaceful  citizen  dared  to  venture  out  to  learn  the  cause, 
lest  their  curiosity  should  be  summarily  punished. 

The  following  morning  put  an  end  to  the  suspense.  It 
was  proclaimed  everywhere  that  the  Joneses  had  been 
killed.  Their  dead  bodies,  shockingly  mutilated,  were 
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placed  in  a wagon,  and  exposed  to  the  crowd  by  being  driven 
through  the  streets,  attended  by  a jeering,  taunting  mob, 
who  could  not  cease  their  insults  though  their  victims  lay 
dead  before  them.  Mrs.  Jones  was  mixing  bread  at  the 
time  she  was  shot, 
and  the  dough  still 
remained  clinging  to 
her  hands  after  her 
death. 

It  may  be  a mat- 
ter of  wonder  how 
honest-hearted  peo- 
ple could  remain  in 
a church  that  taught 
and  practiced  such 
fearful  evils.  Concerning  the  murders,  the  majority  of 
the  people  knew  nothing;  they  supposed  that  the  Indians 
were  the  assassins,  as  they  were  always  told  so.  Yet  some 
were  sufficiently  fanatical  to  believe  that,  if  Brigham  was 
the  instigator,  it  was  quite  right.  “ The  ancient  order  of 
things  was  being  restored.” 

Those  living  in  Utah  during  the  Reformation,  and  seeing 
its  horrors,  as  I did,  knew  very  well  the  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ings in  the  Tabernacle.  Although  many  hesitated  to  im- 
pute the  commission  of  crime  to  Brigham  Young,  they  had 
to  admit  that  his  teachings  tended  to  make  crime  prevalent. 
If  they  would  not  acknowledge  his  direct  agency,  they  must 
have  seen  that  his  influence  went  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
atonement  of  sin  by  blood.  The  evil  that  he  did  lives  after 
him  in  the  unrelenting  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Mormon 
Church. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


XTbe  £>ivine  IHantMIart  Scheme* 

ALAMITIES  darken  the  pages  of  history.  But 
never  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  people  has 
there  been  recorded  a case  of  such  gross  mis- 
management as  that  of  gathering  the  foreign 
Saints  to  Zion  in  the  year  1856. 

Until  this  disastrous  year  the  immigrants 
had  made  the  journey  across  the  Plains  with 
ox-teams,  under  the  charge  of  some  of  the  returning  elders, 
who  were  triumphantly  bringing  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
in  foreign  vineyards  to  garner  them  in  Zion.  The  able- 
bodied  walked,  and  those  who  were  too  young,  too  old,  or 
too  feeble  to  perform  the  journey  on  foot,  went  in  the 
wagons  with  the  baggage.  This  was  the  way  that  the 
Pioneers  made  their  first  journey  across  the  Plains,  and  in 
the  proper  season  of  the  year  it  was  a safe  and  a pleasant 
journey.  Tedious  and  wearisome,  to  be  sure,  but  in  no  way 
perilous,  as  plenty  of  provisions,  bedding,  and  clothing 
could  be  carried,  not  only  for  the  journey,  but  sufficient  to 
last  some  time  after  the  arrival. 

The  cost  of  emigration  in  this  way  was  from  $50  to  $60* 
in  gold — not  very  expensive,  surely,  for  a journey  from 
Liverpool  to  Salt  Lake  City.  But  Brigham,  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  economy,  fancied  it  too  costly,  and  he  set  to  work 
to  devise  some  means  for  retrenchment.  During  the  entire 
winter  of  1855-56,  he  and  his  chief  supporters  were  in  con- 
sultation about  reducing  the  expenses  of  emigration.  They 
finally  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  having  the  pilgrims  cross 
the  Plains  with  hand-carts,  wheeling  their  own  provisions 
and  baggage,  and  so  saving  the  expense  of  teams.  Brig- 
ham sent  detailed  instructions  of  his  plan  to  the  Apostle: 
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Franklin  D.  Richards,  the  Mormon  agent  at  Liverpool, 
who  published  it  in  the  Millennial  Star,”  as  the  new 
“ divine  plan  ” revealed  to  Brother  Brigham  by  the  Lord, 
whose  will  it  was  that  the  journey  should  be  made  in  this 
manner. 

My  father  was  in  England  when  the  “ command  of  the 
Lord  concerning  them  ” was  given  to  the  gathering  Saints, 
and  their  instant  acceptance  of  the  revelation  showed  how 
entirely  they  entrusted  themselves  to  the  leadership  of  their 
superiors  in  the  church,  implicitly  believing  them  to  be  in- 
spired of  God.  They  were  told  by  Richards,  in  the  maga- 
zine, and  by  their  missionaries  in  their  addresses,  that  they 
should  meet  many  difficulties, — that  trials  would  be  strewn 
along  their  path,  and  occasional  dangers  meet  them, — but 
that  the  Lord’s  chosen  people  were  to  be  a tried  people,  and 
that  they  should  come  out  unscathed,  and  enter  Zion  with 
great  triumph  and  rejoicing,  coming  out  from  the  world  as 
by  great  tribulation;  that  the  Lord  would  hold  them  in 
special  charge,  and  they  need  not  fear  terror  by  night  nor 
pestilence  that  walketh  at  noonday,  for  they  should  not  so 
much  as  hurt  a foot  against  a stone. 

The  United  States  government  was  beginning  to  be  con- 
cerned about  Utah;  and  in  order  to  make  the  church  as 
strong  as  possible,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  Brigham  was 
anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  immigrants,  and  re- 
quested Apostle  Richards  to  send  as  many  as  he  possibly 
could.  To  do  this,  the  elders  counselled  all  the  immigrants, 
who  had  more  money  than  they  needed,  to  deposit  it  with 
the  Apostle  Richards  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  poor 
to  Zion.  The  call  was  instantly  and  gladly  obeyed,  and  the 
number  of  Saints  bound  Zion-ward  was  thereby  nearly 
doubled.  In  the  face  of  the  disaster  which  attended  it,  it 
was  afterwards  boasted  that  this  was  the  largest  number 
that  ever  was  sent  over  at  one  time.  So  much  greater, 
then,  was  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  rested  upon 
the  souls  of  those  who  originated  and  carried  out  this  selfish 
design,  made  more  selfish,  more  cruel,  and  more  terribly 
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culpable  for  the  hypocrisy  and  deceit  which  attended  it  from 
its  conception  to  its  disastrous  close. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1856,  my  father,  who  was  at 
Sheffield,  England,  engaged  in  missionary  work,  received 
a telegram  from  Richards,  telling  him  to  come  at  once  to 
Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  taking  passage  for  America  in 
the  mail-packet  Canada,  which  was  to  sail  for  Boston  on  the 

15th.  He  had  no  time  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  friends,  but 
made  his  preparations  hur- 
riedly, and  left  Sheffield  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Liverpool  and  consult- 
ing with  Richards,  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  to 
assist  in  the  proposed  hand- 
cart expedition,  and  that  his 
part  of  the  work  was  to  be 
performed  in  the  United 
States.  He,  being  a practical 
wagon-maker,  was  to  oversee 
the  building  of  the  carts.  In  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram — his  first  intimation  that  he  was  to 
be  called  home — he  was  on  his  way.  The  passage  was  un- 
usually rough,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to  see  the  shores  of 
America  after  tossing  about  on  the  ocean  for  fifteen  days. 
He  landed  in  Boston  the  30th  of  March,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Iowa,  the  gathering-place  of  the  Saints  prior  to 
their  departure  for  Utah,  arriving  there  the  10th  of  April. 

He  had  expected  to  go  to  work  at  once,  and  was  very 
impatient  to  do  so,  as  it  was  very  nearly  the  season  when 
the  emigrants  should  start  to  cross  the  Plains,  and  the  first 
vessel  filled  with  them  was  almost  due  in  New  York.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  a waste  both  of  time  and  money  to 
keep  them  in  Iowa  City  any  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  But  there  were  no  materials  provided  to  work 
with,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  sheltering  the  poor 
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Saints,  who  had  already  commenced  to  arrive  by  ship-loads. 
Their  condition  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme ; they  had  met 
nothing  but  privation  from  the  time  they  left  England.  The 
trials  that  had  been  promised  them  they  had  already  en- 
countered, but  so  'great  was  their  faith,  that  they  bore  all 
without  a word  of  complaint,  and  some  even  rejoiced  that 
it  was  their  lot  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  their  religion. 

They  had  been  crowded  and  huddled  together  on  ship- 
board more  like  animals  than  human  beings;  their  food 
had  been  insufficient  and  of  bad  quality;  the  sleeping  accom- 
modations were  limited,  and  there  was  not  the  proper 
amount  of  bedding  for  those  who  were  compelled  to  sleep  in 


Mormon  Emigrants  on  Shipboard. 

the  more  exposed  places.  Some  persons  who  saw  the  emi- 
grants, say  that  it  was  like  an  African  slave-ship,  filled 
with  its  unlawful  and  ill-gotten  freight.  The  air  in  the 
steerage,  where  most  of  the  immigrants  were,  was  noxious, 
and  yet  these  people  were  compelled  to  breathe  it  through 
all  the  days  of  the  voyage.  Many  were  too  ill  to  leave 
their  beds,  and  a change  of  clothing  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  entire  floor  was  covered  with  mattresses ; it  was 
impossible  to  walk  about  without  stepping  over  some  one. 
Men,  women  and  children  were  huddled  in  together  in  the 
most  shameless  fashion. 
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Affairs  were  not  much  bettered  when  they  arrived  at 
New  York.  The  Apostle  John  Taylor,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  them  there,  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards,  as  to  which  of 
the  two  was  higher  in  authority,  to  attend  to  these  poor 
creatures,  who  were  thrown  on  his  protection,  penniless  and 
helpless,  in  a strange  country.  Taylor  would  do  nothing 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plans  which  Richards  had  de- 
vised and  inaugurated.  When  the  crowd  of  immigrant 
Saints  grew  too  large,  he  started  them  for  Iowa  City, 
where  they  arrived  only  to  experience  a repetition  of  their 
New  York  sufferings,  and  behold  another  illustration  of 
apostolic  neglect.  Nothing  had  been  prepared  for  them 
either  in  the  way  of  shanties  or  tents;  they  were  compelled 
to  camp  in  the  open  air,  their  only  roof  a sky  that  was  not 
always  blue.  While  in  camp,  they  were  unprotected  alike 
from  burning  sun  and  pitiless,  chilling  rain.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  fevers  and  dysentery  prevailed,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  longing  eyes  closed  in  death  before  they  beheld 
the  Zion  of  their  hopes. 

At  length  my  father  found  his  way  clear  to  commence 
his  task,  and  he  went  to  work  with  a will,  pressing  every- 
one who  could  be  of  actual  assistance  into  his  service.  But 
again  the  trouble  commenced.  He  was  instructed  to  make 
the  wagons  on  as  economical  a plan  as  possible,  and  every 
step  that  he  took  he  found  himself  hedged  about  by  impos- 
sibilities. The  agents  all  talked  economy.  They  would 
not  furnish  iron  for  the  tires,  as  it  was  too  expensive ; raw 
hide,  they  were  sure,  would  do  just  as  well.  My  father 
argued  this  point  with  them  until  at  last  the  agents  decided 
to  give  up  raw  hides,  and  they  furnished  him  with  hoop 
iron.  He  was  annoyed  and  angry,  all  the  while  he  was 
making  the  carts,  at  the  extreme  parsimony  displayed.  A 
thorough  workman  himself,  he  wanted  good  materials  to 
work  with ; but  the  reply  invariably  was,  “ O,  Brother 
Webb,  the  carts  must  be  made  cheap.  We  can’t  afford  this 
expenditure;  you  are  too  extravagant  in  your  outlay.” 
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As  soon  as  was  possible  they  started  companies  on  the 
way.  My  father  strongly  objected  to  any  of  them  starting 
after  the  last  of  June;  but  he  was  overruled,  and  the  last 
company  left  Iowa  City  the  middle  of  August,  for  a jour- 
ney across  arid  plains  and  over  snow-clad  mountains, 
which  it  took  twelve  weeks  of  the  quickest  travelling  at  that 
time  to  accomplish;  and  in  the  manner  in  which  these  emi- 
grants were  going  it  would  take  much  longer.  He  also 
opposed  their  being  started  with  such  a scanty  allowance  of 
provisions.  He  insisted  they  should  have  at  least  double 
the  amount ; but  in  this  attempt  he  was  overruled. 

Some  of  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  afterwards  said 
that  the  rations  which  were  given  out  to  each  person  for  a 
day  could  easily  be  eaten  at  breakfast.  They  consisted  of 
ten  ounces  of  flour  for  each  adult,  and  half  that  amount  for 
^ach  child  under  eight  years  of  age.  At  rare  intervals,  a 
little  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  or  bacon  was  doled  out  to  the 
hungry  travellers,  but  this  was  not  often  done.  Many  of 
the  people  begged  of  the  farmers  in  Iowa,  so  famished 
were  they,  and  so  inadequate  was  their  food  which  was  sup- 
plied them  by  the  agents.  They  were  limited,  too,  in  the 
matter  of  baggage,  and  again  my  father  tried  to  use  his 
influence,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; so  much  might  go,  but  not 
;a  pound  more. 

Altogether  disgusted  with  the  meanness  and  heartless 
carelessness  which  were  exhibited  throughout  the  whole 
affair,  he  yet  made  one  more  attempt  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
travellers,  whose  trials,  great  as  they  had  been,  had  really 
not  fairly  begun.  His  last  proposal  was,  that  more  teams 
should  be  provided,  so  that  the  feeble,  who  were  not  likely 
to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  long  march,  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  riding;  but  he  was  met  again  with  the  in- 
evitable reply,  “ Can’t  do  it,  Brother  Webb.  We  tell  you 
we  can’t  afford  it;  they  must  go  cheap.”  It  was  dear 
enough  in  the  end,  if  human  lives  count  for  anything. 

When  some  of  the  last  companies  reached  Council  Bluffs 
— known  to  most  Mormons  as  “ Winter-Quarters  ” — there 
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was  considerable  controversy  whether  it  was  best  to  go  any 
farther  before  spring.  Most  of  the  immigrants  knew 
nothing  of  the  climate  and  the  perils  of  the  undertaking, 
and  were  eager  to  press  on  to  Zion.  Four  men  only  in  the 
company  had  crossed  the  plains ; those  were  captains  of  the 
trains — Willie,  Atwood,  Savage,  and  Woodward.  Levi 
Savage  was  the  only  one  to  remonstrate  against  attempting 
to  reach  Salt  Lake  Valley  so  late  in  the  season.  He  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains without  great  suffering,  and  even  death.  He  was 
defeated  and  reprimanded  very  sharply  for  his  want  of 
faith.  He  replied  that  there  were  cases  where  “ common 
sense  ” was  the  best  guide,  and  he  considered  this  to  be  one. 
“ However/’  said  he,  “ seeing  you  are  to  go  forward,  I will 
go  with  you,  help  you  all  I can,  will  work  with  you,  suffer 
with  you,  and,  if  necessary,  die  with  you.” 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  last  company  of  the  im- 
migrants from  Iowa  City,  my  father,  with  the  other  elders, 
started  for  the  Valley  in  mule-teams,  intending  to  return, 
if  they  found  it  necessary,  to  bring  succor  to  the  poor  wan- 
dering people.  In  the  company  with  my  father  were 
Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards,  and  Elders  W.  H.  Kimball, 
G.  D.  Grant,  Joseph  A.  Young,  Brigham’s  oldest  son,  and 
several  others,  all  of  whom  were  returning  to  Utah  from 
foreign  missions,  and  all  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the 
expedition. 

They  overtook  the  immigrants  at  their  camp  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River,  and  camped  with  them 
over  night.  Richards  being  told  of  the  opposition  which 
Savage  had  made,  openly  rebuked  him  in  the  morning. 
He  then  informed  the  Saints  that  “ though  it  might  storm 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  yet  the  storms  should  not 
reach  them.  The  Lord  would  keep  the  way  open  before 
them,  and  they  would  reach  Zion  in  safety.” 

It  is  a significant  fact,  that  in  contradiction  of  this  proph- 
ecy, delivered  to  the  victims  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Brigham  Young,  Richards  was  anxious  to  hasten  his  ar- 
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rival  in  Salt  Lake  in  order  to  send  assistance  back  to  the 
patient  Hand-Cart  immigrants,  who  would  soon  be  in  sore 
straits  for  food  and  clothing.  The  rations  were  scanty, 
and  would  soon  have  to  be  lessened ; the  nights  were  chilly, 
and  fast  growing  cold ; and  already  the  seventeen  pounds  of 
bedding  and  clothing  allowed  to  each  one  were  scarcely 
sufficient  protection;  and  as  the  season  advanced,  and  they 
approached  the  mountains,  it  would  be  totally  inadequate. 

Even  the  usually  indifferent  heart  of  Joseph  A.  was 
touched,  and  he  hurried  on  to  impress  upon  his  father  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  assistance  for  those  poor,  for- 
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lorn  creatures  whom  he  left  preparing  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  would  surely  meet  the  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  storms,  and  where  so  many  of  them  must 
certainly  perish  of  exposure  and  hunger. 

My  father  had  been  four  years  absent  from  us,  yet  such 
was  his  concern  for  the  poor  people  whom  he  so  recently 
left,  and  who  had  been  his  care  for  so  long,  that  he  could 
only  stay  to  give  us  the  most  hurried  greetings.  His  glad- 
ness at  his  return,  and  our  responsive  joy,  were  marred  by 
the  thought  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  those  ear- 
nest, simple-hearted  Saints,  who  had  literally  left  all  to  fol- 
low the  beck  of  one  whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  Prophet 
of  the  Lord.  After  all  these  years  of  absence,  he  only 
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stayed  two  days  with  us, — as  short  a time  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly take  to  get  the  relief-train  ready  with  the  supplies. 

Brigham  Young,  it  must  be  admitted,  fairly  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  held  back  nothing  which  could  contribute 
to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  poor,  forlorn  followers. 
Yet  he  was  only  acting  as  both  justice  and  decency  com- 
manded that  he  should  act.  He  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
terrible  suffering,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  be  made  an- 
swerable. The  Prophet  was  nearly  beside  himself  with 
fear  of  the  consequences  which  would  follow,  when  this 
crowning  act  of  selfish  cupidity  and  egotistical  vanity  and 
presumption  should  be  known. 

My  father’s  disgust  at  a religon  which  submitted  to  such 
chicanery,  and  his  distrust  of  Brigham  Young,  were  so 
great,  that  he  was  very  near  apostatizing;  but  my  mother 
again  held  him  to  the  Mormon  Church.  She  argued  and 
explained;  she  wept  and  entreated,  until  he  said  no  more 
about  it.  But  he  never  after  regarded  Brigham  with  the 
former  respect. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


jfatlure  of  iJBrigbam’s  IHant^Gart  Scheme* 

HE  first  hand-cart  companies,  which  had  left 
Iowa  City  early  in  the  season,  arrived  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  the  last  of  September.  They 
were  very  much  fatigued,  and  were  greatly  re- 
joiced when  their  journey  was  ended.  They 
had  waded  every  river  on  the  route  to  Salt 
Lake,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  health  of 
almost  every  man  and  woman  was  completely  broken,  the 
married  women  suffered  the  least,  as  they  only  had  to 
assist  their  husbands  in  pulling  the  hand-carts.  The 
young  girls  had  to  pull  theirs  unassisted,  and  they  were 
literally  worn  out  with  the  exertion.  The  children 
were  placed  on  the  carts  when  they  became  tired,  and  so 
added  weight  to  already  overburdened  wagons.  When 
the  second  of  these  companies  came  in  Brigham  Young  was 
heard  to  say,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled  with  over- 
flowing complacency,  “ This  experiment  is  a success.” 

Alas  for  Brother  Brigham,  this  remark  was  overheard  by 
some  of  the  immigrants,  and  their  faith  in  “ inspiration  and 
revelation,”  was  very  much  weakened.  The  subsequent 
adventures  of  their  friends  and  companions,  whose  arrival 
had  been  delayed,  made  the  case  worse.  They  learned  that 
their  terrible  sufferings  were  borne  merely  to  help  fill  the 
purses  of  a false  prophet  and  his  corrupt  followers. 

When  the  relief  train  reached  Captain  Willie’s  company, 
they  were  encamped  on  the  Sweetwater,  near  the  Rocky 
Ridges.  They  had  eaten  their  last  provisions,  and  death 
was  staring  them  pitilessly  in  the  face.  The  camp  was 
filled  with  dead  and  dying.  There  was  no  help  for  the 
latter,  and  the  poor  souls  had  lost  all  desire  to  live. 
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Thirteen  had  died  in  Willie's  camp  the  day  that  succor 
reached  them;  two  more  died  the  next  day;  and  all  were 
buried  in  one  grave.  The  men  succumbed  to  death  before 
the  women.  The  cause,  no  doubt,  was  the  greater  weari- 
ness on  account  of  their  more  arduous  exertions,  and  their 
severe  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  their  wives  and  children. 
They  would  work  just  so  long  as  they  could,  then  fall  dead 
in  front  of  their  carts,  their  hands  still  holding  them  tight 
in  the  unyielding  grasp  of  death.  There  was  no  time  for 
mourning  or  delay.  Hurried  graves  were  dug,  and  the 
bodies  placed  therein,  hastily  covered — then  the  survivors 
must  press  on  again.  Wives  left  their  husbands,  husbands 
their  wives,  parents  their  children,  and  children  their  par- 
ents, under  the  frozen  earth  of  the  desert  and  mountain 
ridges. 

When  the  poor  Saints  knew  that  assistance  had  really 
reached  them,  that  starvation  was  beaten  away  and  death 
held  at  bay,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds.  They  cried  like 
children,  men  as  well  as  women,  and  burst  forth  into  prayer 
and  songs  of  praise.  They  attacked  the  food  like  famished 
animals,  and  ate  it  with  a wolfish  greed.  The  scene  was 
full  of  a terrible  pathos.  It  told  of  a suffering  that  never 
can  be  comprehended  except  by  those  who  endured  it.  The 
clothing  and  bedding  were  then  divided  among  them,  and 
they  were  made  comfortable  as  they  could  be  underN  the 
circumstances.  That  night,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
weeks,  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  were  heard  through  the 
camp.  They  were  not  forgotten  of  the  Lord,  nor  deserted 
by  his  people.  Again  the  pilgrims  found  heart  to  sing  the 
hand-cart  hymns  which  had  been  written  by  some  enthus- 
iastic members  of  the  train. 

Contrast  one  of  their  songs,  if  you  please,  with  the  situa- 
tion when  relief  from  Salt  Lake  reached  them : — 

“ We’re  going  to  Zion  with  our  carts, 

And  the  Spirit  of  God  within  our  hearts ; 

The  old,  decrepit,  feeble  dame 
Will  lend  a hand  to  pull  the  same ; 
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For  some  must  push  and  some  must  pull, 

As  we  go  marching  up  the  hill, 

Until  we  reach  the  Valley,  O ! 

“ Our  maidens,  they  will  dance  and  sing, 

Our  young  men  happier  be  than  kings, 

Our  strength  increasing  every  day, 

As  we  go  travelling  up  the  way. 

Yes,  some  must  push  and  some  must  pull, 

As  we  go  marching  up  the  hill, 

Until  we  reach  the  Valley,  O !” 

Rough  in  phraseology,  and  rude  in  structure,  it  yet  shows 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  converts  when  they  first 
started  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  promised  land.  Another 
favorite  song  had  a stirring  chorus,  as  follows : 

“ Hurrah  for  the  camp  of  Israel ! 

Hurrah  for  the  Hand-Cart  scheme! 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! ’tis  better  far 
Than  the  wagon  and  ox-team.” 

But  this  song,  composed  at  the  start,  could  not  be  sung 
after  the  first  encounter  with  a mountain  storm;  that  took 
the  heart  out  of  them.  Even  in  the  rejoicing  at  their  de- 
liverance, they  sang  only  the  hymns,  making  no  attempt 
even  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  hand-cart  songs. 

After  seeing  Captain  Willie’s  company  made  comfort- 
able, the  relief  train  started  east  again  in  search  of  Captain 
Martin’s  company.  This  they  found  in  camp  at  Grease 
Wood  Creek,  twenty  miles  from  Willie’s  camp.  The  suf- 
fering in  this  company  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
pany just  relieved,  and  precisely  the  same  scenes  were  en- 
acted. They  were  wild  with  joy,  and  men  and  women  fell 
on  the  necks  of  their  deliverers  with  sobs  and  kisses,  calling 
them  their  saviours,  and  invoking  blessings  of  all  kinds  on 
their  heads. 

The  camp  was  filled  with  dead  and  dying,  and  many  had 
been  left  behind  that  day,  having  fallen  exhausted  in  the 
way.  The  storm  had  been  blinding,  and  their  companions 
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could  not  stop  for  them;  they  could  only  hasten  on  while 
daylight  lasted,  making  their  slow,  painful  progress  to- 
wards the  haven  of  their  rest.  My  father  and  his  com- 
rades spent  the  night  in  searching  for  those  that  were  left 
behind,  and  bringing  them  into  camp,  where  they  were 
tenderly  cared  for.  Many  of  them  died  very  soon  after 
being  brought  in;  others  lived,  but  they  were  maimed  for 
life,  feet  and  hands,  in  many  cases,  having  been  literally 
frozen  off.  This  was  the  people,  “ the  chosen  people  of 
God,  for  whose  benefit  the  Indians,  the  seasons,  nay,  the 
very  elements  themselves,  should  be  controlled.” 


Relief  for  the  Hand-Cart  Company. 


Everything  had  happened  to  them  to  make  their  jourhey 
hard.  Their  carts  had  broken  down  repeatedly,  as  my 
father  had  foretold  they  would,  and  a great  deal  of  delay 
had  been  caused  by  the  frequent  stopping  for  repairs ; their 
cattle  had  stampeded,  so  that  their  supply  of  milk  and  fresh 
beef  was  cut  off,  and  only  oxen  enough  left  to  allow  one 
yoke  to  a team;  some  of  the  men  who  dropped  behind  the 
others,  wearied  with  the  journey,  were  eaten  by  wolves; 
many  had  died,  and  others  were  hopelessly  crippled;  the 
winter  had  set  in  earlier,  and  with  severer  storms  than  have 
ever  been  known  in  all  the  Utah  experience.  It  seemed  as 
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if  the  Lord  were  punishing  priest  and  people,  the  one  for 
the  audacious  assumption  of  power,  the  other  for  blind 
belief  in,  and  dependence  on,  earthly  promises,  even  when 
purporting  to  come  from  Him. 

Richards  had  promised  the  people  that  they  should  find 
supplies  at  Laramie,  but  he  was  unable  to  reach  there  with 
them.  When  the  Saints  arrived  they  found  only  a message 
telling  them  that  the  supplies  would  be  at  South  Pass.  It 
was  with  heavy  hearts  that  they  went  on  their  toilsome 
way,  more  discouraged  than  ever  they  had  been  before. 
The  swift-falling  winter  storms  made  matters  worse,  and 
it  is  a wonder  that  every  one  did  not  perish  before  aid  could 
reach  them. 

The  day  after  reaching  Martin’s  camp,  the  party  from 
Salt  Lake  pushed  on  about  thirty  miles  farther  east,  walk- 
ing most  of  the  way,  through  a blinding  snow,  to  meet 
Captain  Hunt’s  wagon  train.  They  found  the  people  con- 
nected with  this  little  better  off  than  the  hand-cart  com- 
panies; they  were  suffering  severely  from  the  intense  cold, 
and  many  had  their  limbs  frozen.  Captain  Hunt  might 
have  reached  Salt  Lake  City  earlier,  but  he  had  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  pass  the  hand-carts,  which  shows  con- 
clusively enough  that  those  very  persons  who  sent  the 
immigrants  off  at  that  unfavorable  season  feared  for  the 
results.  This  was  the  last  company  that  was  to  be  relieved, 
and  so  my  father  and  his  companions  remained  with  the 
train  until  it  overtook  the  hand-carts  at  Devil’s  Gate. 

At  this  point  the  train  was  unloaded,  and  all  the  goods 
which  were  going  to  Salt  Lake  City,  that  could  actually  be 
spared,  were  left  there  for  the  winter,  and  the  wagons  were 
filled  with  the  sick  and  feeble  immigrants,  who  could  never 
have  reached  the  Valley  but  for  this  aid.  The  progress 
was  necessarily  slow,  but  the  people  were  so  much  more 
comfortable  that  the  time  did  not  drag  so  heavily.  There 
were  few  deaths  after  the  mountains  were  well  crossed,  and 
a milder  climate  reached,  and  those  who  were  ill  grew  better, 
although  the  majority  of  them  never  fully  recovered  health 
and  strength. 
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At  Fort  Bridger,  130  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  the  im- 
migrants were  met  by  an  order  from  Brigham  Young  to 
winter  there  and  at  Fort  Supply.  A general  feeling  of 
dismay  spread  over  the  camp,  in  spite  of  the  joy  with  which 
the  Saints  received  the  added  supplies  of  food  and  clothing. 
To  be  so  near  their  destination,  and  yet  to  be  kept  from  it, 
seemed  doubly  hard,  after  all  the  sorrow  and  hardships  they 
had  met  and  endured  on  their  way.  Had  they  been  brought 
all  this  way  only  to  perish  just  outside  the  walls  of  their 
beloved  Zion? 

The  places  designated  by  Brigham  were  totally  unfit  to 
winter  in.  Should  the  poor  Saints,  in  their  feeble  and 
emaciated  condition,  attempt  to  do  so,  it  was  most  likely  that 
they  would  perish  before  spring.  Seeing  the  utter  imprac- 
ticability of  the  plan,  and  touched  by  the  distress  of  the 
poor  people,  who  were  again  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a 
prophetic  blunder,  two  or  three  of  the  relieving  party, 
among  them  my  father,  hastened  to  Salt  Lake  City,  tra- 
velling day  and  night,  to  have  arrangements  made  to  bring 
them  to  the  Valley.  They  were  successful  in  their  mission, 
and  an  express  was  at  once  despatched  to  bring  the  waiting 
Saints  to  their  wished-for  home. 

When  at  length  the  worn-out  pilgrims  arrived,  they  were 
met  with  gladness,  and  given  the  warmest  welcome.  The 
people  in  Salt  Lake  City  opened  their  houses  to  them,  and 
took  them  gladly  in,  giving  them  the  best  and  the  kindest 
care.  Those  of  the  hand-cart  companies,  who  had  conte  in 
first,  crowded  round  them,  and  met  them  with  tears  of 
rejoicing,  in  which  sorrow  mingled.  It  was  then  that  they 
began  to  realize  their  loss.  As  one  after  another  of  their 
old  companions  came  up,  and  missing  some  familiar  face, 
inquired  for  the  friend  so  dearly  beloved,  always  the  same 
sad  answer  came — “ Died  on  the  Plains.”  Sixty-seven 
were  left  on  the  way  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Valley, 
which  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  which  started. 

I remember  distinctly  when  these  companies  came  in; 
their  wretched  condition  impressed  me  then,  and  I saw 
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many  of  them  afterwards,  poor  crippled  creatures,  stump- 
ing about  the  city,  trying  to  do  enough  work  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together.  I have  heard,  too,  from  some  of  them, 
the  most  harrowing  stories  of  their  journey,  that  terrible, 
fatal  journey,  one  of  the  very  worst  blunders  that  the 
Prince  of  Blunderers,  Brigham  Young,  ever  made. 

The  recollection  is  made  more  vivid  because  my  young- 
est brother,  Edward,  who  went  out  with  a team  to  assist  the 
immigrants,  got  lost  in  the  snow,  and  for  a week  we 
supposed  him  to  be  dead.  After  wandering  for  some  days 
in  the  mountains,  with  both  feet  badly  frozen,  he  was 
found  by  a mountaineer  named  Battiste,  who  kept  him, 
and  cared  for  him  most  kindly,  until  the  arrival  of  my 
father,  who  had  heard,  while  with  the  train,  that  he  was 
missing,  and  had  gone  at  once  in  search  of  him.  It  was  a 
narrow  escape,  and  the  terrible  expedition  came  near  prov- 
ing a tragedy  to  us  as  well  as  to  so  many  others. 

Among  the  immigrants  was  a wealthy  gentleman  named 
Tennant.  He  and  his  wife  were  among  the  early  converts, 
and  were  very  earnest  Mormons.  They  had  long  been 
resolved  to  come  to  Zion,  and  when  the  hand-cart  scheme 
was  introduced  they  decided  to  join  that  company.  Humble 
followers  of  Christ,  they  thought  they  could  in  no  better 
way  show  their  love  for  Him  and  their  devotion  to  their 
religion,  than  by  such  an  act  of  self-sacrifice.  Possessed  of 
ample  means  to  have  crossed  the  ocean  and  travelled  in  the 
most  comfortable  and  even  luxurious  manner,  they  never- 
theless chose  to  go  with  the  poorest  of  the  Saints,  and  share 
with  them  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  attending  this 
toilsome,  perilous  journey. 

Mr.  Tennant  gave  generously  to  the  Emigration  Fund,  in 
order  that  as  many  poor  Saints  as  possible  might  make  the 
long-anticipated  pilgrimage  to  Zion,  and  both  himself  and 
his  wife  provided  liberally  for  the  comfort  of  their  poor  fel- 
low-travellers. A short  time  before  the  emigrant  company 
left  England,  the  Apostle  Richards,  in  one  of  his  eloquent 
dissertations  on  the  plan  and  its  divine  origin,  said  that  in 
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order  to  assist  the  poor  to  emigrate,  President  Young  had 
given  to  the  Emigration  Fund  Society  an  estate  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  to  be  sold  for  its  benefit.  He  dilated  largely  upon  the 
disinterested  generosity  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  desire  that 
as  many  as  possible  of  his  faithful  followers  should  be  gath- 
ered to  Zion  during  that  season.  Fired  by  this  act  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  his  revered  leader  in  the  church, 
Mr.  Tennant  at  once  bought  the  property,  paying,  it  is  said, 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  it.  There  is  little  need  of  say- 
ing that  this  sum  was  immensely  more  than  its  real  value. 

On  the  voyage,  and  during  the  journey  across  the  States, 
and  the  tiresome  waiting  time  at  Iowa  City,  no  one  was 
more  beloved  than  Mr.  Tennant  and  his  gentle,  estimable 
wife.  Sharing  alike  with  the  poorer  Saints,  no  word  of 
complaint  ever  passed  their  lips.  They  never  for  a moment 
seemed  to  regret  their  decision  to  emigrate  at  this  particular 
time,  but  accepted  every  fresh  hardship  as  a trial  to  their 
faith,  sent  by  God  Himself  to  test  them,  and  prove  their 
worthiness  to  enter  His  glorious  kingdom  on  earth.  They 
moved  among  their  companions  with  kindly  faces  and  words 
of  cheer  and  comfort.  They  encouraged  endurance  by 
their  example,  and  made  the  forced  discomforts  of  the  party 
seem  easier  to  bear  by  their  voluntary  assumption  of  them. 

Unused  as  they  were  to  exertion  the  journey  with  the 
hand-carts  was  doubly  hard  for  them.  Day  after  day  the 
wife  saw  the  husband  slowly  succumbing  to  fatigue  and 
disease,  while  she  was  powerless  to  assist  him.  But,  thoffgh 
his  strength  waned  and  his  health  failed,  yet  his  courage 
and  his  faith  remained  steadfast  and  fixed.  Whatever  came 
he  believed  would  surely  be  right,  and  though  he  struggled 
manfully  to  keep  up  until  he  should  reach  Zion,  yet  he  was 
overcome,  and  died  at  O’Fallon’s  Bluffs,  literally  of  ex- 
haustion. His  last  thought  was  for  his  sorrowing  wife, 
and  his  last  word  was  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  her. 
He  had  one  thought  to  make  the  parting  easier — he  had 
provided  a home  for  her  in  Zion ; Brother  Brigham  held  it 
in  trust  for  her,  and  she  would  find  the  comforts  to  which 
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she  was  used,  and  rest  and  peace  in  the  Valley  with  the 
chosen  people. 

The  bereaved  wife  clung  wildly  to  her  husband’s  remains, 
with  heart-broken  lamentations.  To  have  him  die  was  a 
misery  in  itself ; but  to  see  the  long,  cruel  torture  which  he 
underwent,  and  to  watch  him  slowly  dying  such  a horrible 
death  was  almost  unbearable.  For  a time  it  seemed 
almost  as  though  she  must  be  left  there  with  him;  that  her 
soul  would  follow  his.  Happier  would  it  have  been  for  her 
had  that  fate  been  hers. 

The  hurried  funeral  rites  were  over,  and  the  man  who 
had  been  so  great  a benefactor  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  cast  his  lot,  was  left  sleeping  his  last  sleep  in  a 
strange  land,  and  the  sorrowing  party  resumed  their  weary 
way,  saddened  by  this  affliction.  On  the  arrival  at  Salt 
Lake  Mrs.  Tennant  at  once  proceeded  to  look  after  her  pro- 
perty. The  “ magnificent  estate  ” for  which  her  husband 
had  paid  so  fabulous  a price,  was  a small  wooden  house, 
inconvenient  and  out  of  repair,  and  worth  not  a tenth  part 
of  what  had  been  paid  for  it.  She  was  shocked  and 
troubled  at  what  seemed  such  swindling  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  the  church  authorities,  although  at  first  she 
was  inclined  to  exonerate  Brigham  Young  and  blame 
Apostle  Richards  for  misrepresentation. 

But  Brigham  soon  convinced  the  distressed  woman  that 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair,  and  she  felt  bit- 
terly enough  towards  the  man  who,  under  the  guise  of 
religious  benevolence,  would  be  guilty  of  such  dastardly 
trickery.  Even  this  poor  shelter  was  not  left  her  very  long. 
The  place,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  valuable  things  which 
her  husband  had  sent  to  make  their  home  in  Zion  comfort- 
able, were  taken  for  tithing  and  on  other  pretences,  and  in 
a few  months  this  woman  was  compelled  to  go  out  to  daily 
labor  to  earn  her  bread,  her  rightful  property  going  to  fill 
the  already  overflowing  coffers  of  the  greedy,  grasping 
“ Prophet  of  the  Lord.” 

The  Apostle  John  Taylor  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  before 
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either  Apostle  Richards  or  Elder  Spenser,  and  thus  had  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  others,  so 
that  when  they  arrived  they  found  the  full  torrent  of  the 
Presidential  wrath  turned  against  them.  They  were  sadly 
hurt,  for,  in  their  zeal  to  carry  out  instructions  and  gain  the 
approbation  of  their  leader,  they  had,  they  affirmed,  all 
through  the  affair,  acted  against  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  their  own  consciences. 

Brigham  was  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  them;  he  cursed 
them  “ in  the  name  of  Israel’s  God;”  he  ridiculed  them  in 
public  until  they  were  compelled  to  hide  their  heads  in  very 
shame.  Their  sole  fault  was,  they  had  been  too  faithful  to 
him.  Spenser  never  recovered  from  the  disgrace;  he  re- 
mained a broken-down,  helpless  man,  seeking  no  favor, 
expecting  none,  not  even  decent  treatment,  from  his  master, 
until,  after  lingering  for  ten  years  under  the  prophetic  ban, 
he  died  heart-broken.  Richards  did,  in  a degree,  overcome 
the  President’s  feeling  towards  him,  and  gained  new  favor, 
but  he  could  never  stand  as  high  as  he  did  before  this  most 
disastrous  expedition.  The  people  never  forgot  his  share 
in  it,  and  those  who  came  to  Zion,  influenced  by  his  eloquent 
appeals  and  encouraged  by  his  prophecies,  always  con- 
demned him  for  their  unhappy  experience. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  “ divine 
plan,”  its  originator  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  had  in 
any  way  been  mistaken.  The  plan,  he  argued,  was  all 
right ; it  only  went  wrong  through  mismanagement,  a^nd  he 
would  prove  its  feasibility  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  Saint 
in  the  Territory.  The  plan  was  “ divine,”  and  he  would 
“ sanctify  it  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord.” 

So  in  the  April  following  when  a company  of  elders  were 
going  on  a mission,  he  compelled  them  to  go  with  hand- 
carts. These  new  carts  were  properly  made,  of  good 
material,  strongly  finished,  with  iron  tires,  and  everything 
to  make  them  durable.  The  elders  had  plenty  of  provi- 
sions ; so  they  would  not  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  own  shoes  nor  biting  their  own  flesh  in  the  mad 
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frenzy  of  starvation,  as  many  a poor  creature  had  done  in 
the  expedition  whose  “ divinity  ” they  were  sent  to  prove. 

The  season  was  favorable,  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  being  overtaken  by  terrible  mountain  storms,  under- 
neath which  they  would  be  buried.  They  were  all  robust 
young  men,  too;  better  fitted  to  endure  a journey  like  the 
one  ordained  for  them  by  their  Prophet,  than  the  feeble  old 
men  and  women,  the  young  wives,  mothers,  and  maidens, 
and  the  tiny,  toddling  children,  who  formed  a great  portion 
of  the  other  company.  Then  they  started  fresh,  not  wearied 
already  by  a rough  sea- voyage,  a journey  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  Continent,  to  the  final  starting-point,  nor 
reduced  by  hunger  and  exposure.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage in  everything,  and  yet,  although  their  expedition  was 
not  fatal,  it  was  very  far  from  being  a “ success,”  such  as 
Brigham  expected  it  to  be. 

On  his  way  to  Chicago  my  father  overtook  them  at  Devil’s 
Gate  (ominous  name!).  He  found  them  completely  jaded 
and  worn  out.  Humiliation  had  done  its  work.  Their 
pride  and  sef-respect  had  been  crushed  and  broken.  In 
truth,  they  were  almost  dead  from  weariness,  too.  They 
travelled  slowly,  making  long  stops  to  rest,  and  finally  they 
reached  the  Missouri  River  in  a state  of  utter  exhaustion. 
There  they  left  their  carts  with  the  utmost  willingness, 
showing  wonderful  alacrity  at  abandoning  the  “ divine  ” 
scheme.  It  was  the  last  time  the  “ hand-cart  experiment  ” 
was  tried,  and  after  this  but  little  was  said  regarding  the 
divine  origin  of  the  plan.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  no 
one  maintained  more  complete  silence  on  the  subject  than 
the  “ Revelator,”  Brigham  Young. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Brfeansas  Bmtarants  Boomed  to  Beatb* 

F all  the  numberless  atrocities  that  succeeded  the 
Utah  Reformation,  and  were  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  teaching  of  the  revolting  doc- 
trine of  the  “ Blood- Atonement,”  nothing 
approaches  in  fiendish  barbarity  the  Massacre 
at  the  Mountain  Meadows,  where,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  1857,  a company  of  emigrants 
from  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  on  their  way  to  California, 
were  assassinated  in  the  most  cruel  and  treacherous  manner, 
by  a band  of  Indians  and  Mormons,  under  the  leadership 
of  officers  of  the  Mormon  militia. 

I was  but  a child  at  the  time,  but  I recollect,  perfectly, 
hearing  that  an  emigrant-train  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  all  members  of  the  band,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  of  the  smaller  children,  killed.  I remember,  also, 
seeing  these  children,  who  were  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  their  Indian  captors  by  Mormon  officers,  and  were  to 
be  cared  for  by  the  Mormon  people.  The  remembrance  is 
the  more  vivid  because,  before  their  arrival  in  Utah,  the 
people  were  forbidden  bv  Brigham  Young  and  his  elders  to 
sell  these  travellers  anything  during  their  journey  through 
the  Territory. 

Young  as  I was,  I felt  the  mystery  that  shrouded  the 
whole  transaction,  and  I knew  instinctively,  as  did  many 
others,  that  something  was  hidden  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  their  leaders,  which  it  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  reveal ; but  the  terrible  truth  was  not  then  suspected  by  the 
faithful  Saints.  I could  not  understand  then,  why  all 
wonder  concerning  this  wholesale  murder  was  speedily 
hushed  up;  why  any  definite  mention  of  it  was  avoided  by 
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the  leaders  in  the  church ; why,  when  it  was  spoken  of  at  all, 
it  was  with  cautious  manner,  apprehensive  glances,  and  in 
whispered  tones.  But  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  the  memory  of  that  bloody  and  unpro- 
voked butchery  was  preserved  in  many  minds.  The  very 
mystery  which  veiled  it  made  it  more  awful  to  me,  an  ima- 
ginative, excitable  child ; and  though  I followed  the  example 
of  my  elders,  and  never  spoke  of  the  subject,  even  to  my 
mother,  it  haunted  me  perpetually,  and  I grew  terrified  at 
the  constantly  recurring  fancies  which  I drew  of  it. 

After  many  years  it  was  stripped  of  its  first  mystery,  and 
now  it  stands  forth,  fearfully  vivid  in  its  monstrosity,  the 
foulest  of  all  the  foul  blots  upon  the  unclean  page  of  Mor- 
mon history.  It  was  a deed  unparalleled  in  its  atrocity; 
unapproachable  in  the  treachery  employed  by  its  perpetra- 
tors; more  horrible  in  its  sickening  details  than  butcheries 
by  the  most  barbarous  savages;  the  work  of  fiends  rather 
than  of  men.  Yet  so  successful  has  been  the  “ quiet  ” 
policy  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  that  the  extent  of  its  horrors 
has  never  been  clearly  understood  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. But  the  dreadful  story  of  this  fiendish  massacre 
ought  to  be  fully  known  by  every  American. 

In  August,  1857,  it  was  first  announced  in  Salt  Lake  City 
that  a large  emigrant  party  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
had  entered  the  Valley  on  their  way  to  California.  As  soon 
as  the  announcement  was  made,  a command  was  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  that  nothing  should 
be  sold  to  any  member  of  this  party,  on  the  pain  of  death. 
This  arbitrary  command  shows  beyond  a doubt  the  animus 
of  Brigham  Young  towards  this  party,  and  renders  it  almost 
certain  that  the  terrible  tragedy  which  followed  was  ap- 
proved, if  not  instigated,  by  him. 

Salt  Lake  City  had  been  for  a long  time  the  depot  for 
obtaining  fresh  supplies  prior  to  crossing  the  deserts  which 
separate  Utah  from  California.  For  some  years  every 
emigrant  train  which  had  crossed  the  Plains  had  made  this 
a resting-place,  and  here  ta^cen  a fresh  start  for  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  tedious  journey.  Much  money  was  left  in  this 
way  in  the  Mormon  country,  and,  as  usual,  Brigham  Young 
got  the  “ lion’s  share  ” of  all  the  profits. 

This  ill-starred  train,  like  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  had 
laid  their  plans  to  supply  themselves  for  their  journey  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  had  only  brought  a sufficient  quantity  of 
provisions  to  last  them  until  they  reached  that  point. 
Greatly  to  their  surprise,  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
purchase  anything,  and,  in  addition,  were  peremptorily 
ordered  to  break  their  camp  at  Salt  Lake  and  move  on.  All 
through  the  Mormon  country  they  were  met  with  sturdy 
refusals  to  sell  them  anything.  Men  who  would  gladly 
have  placed  a quantity  of  provisions  at  their  disposal  dared 
not  disobey  their  Prophet.  In  vain  the  emigrants  offered 
them  money,  wagons,  personal  property  of  all  kinds.  Now 
and  then,  however,  one  more  humane  or  more  daring  than 
the  rest,  went  to  the  camp  at  night  with  a small  amount  of 
provisions — all  he  could  bring  without  danger  of  detection; 
but  what  was  this  little  parcel  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hungry  men  and  women,  to  say  nothing  of  the  little  child- 
ren, who  were  to  be  fed?  Starvation  was  staring  them  in 
the  face  while  they  were  journeying  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
— for  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  the  harvests  never  were 
more  plentiful  in  Utah  than  they  were  that  year. 

The  emigrant  train  of  that  summer  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  that  had  ever  crossed  the  Plains.  They 
had  thirty  wagons,  thirty  horses  and  mules,  and  six  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  The  value  of  their  wagons,  horses,  and 
stock  alone  was  said  to  be  $30,000,  and  the  women  of  the 
party  had  rich,  full  wardrobes  and  elegant,  costly  jewelry. 

The  leader  of  the  party  was  Colonel  Fancher,  a man  of 
excellent  character.  There  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  emigrants.  Some  of  the  men  were  from  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Mormon  people  always  regard  the  Mis- 
sourians as  their  bitterest  enemies.  They  had  never  forgot- 
ten the  persecution  which  they  received  at  their  hands,  and 
Joseph  Smith’s  death  they  considered  unavenged. 
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The  Arkansas  members  of  the  train,  also,  were  objects 
of  Mormon  vengeance,  and  the  reason  must  be  shown  in 
another  story  of  Mormon  crimes.  Parley  P.  Pratt,  one  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  and  one  of  the  brightest  intellectual 
lights  in  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  had  been 
sent  on  a mission  to  California,  where  he  proselyted  with 
such  vigor  that  many  converts  were  made.  Among  them 
was  Mrs.  Eleanor  McLean,  wife  of  Hector  McLean,  and  the 
mother  of  three  children,  who  was  induced  to  embrace 
Mormonism  and  polygamy  as  embodied  in  the  person  of  the 
seductive  apostle.  The  command  “ to  leave  all  and  follow 
me  ” was  readily  obeyed,  especially  as  she  was  personally 
to  add  to  the  missionary’s  present  pleasure  and  future 
glory,  by  becoming  one  of  his  numerous  plural  wives.  As 
there  was  no  authority  to  marry  them  in  a “ legal  ” manner 
in  California,  they  were  obliged  to  defer  that  ceremony 
until  their  arrival  in  “ Zion.”  But  in  cases  like  this,  which 
often  occurred  to  the  missionary  Saints,  it  was  considered* 
quite  proper  for  the  pair,  who  were  in  haste  to  wed,  to 
“ covenant  together,”  and  thereafter  to  be  regarded  as  man 
and  wife,  without  ministerial  or  judicial  aid,  until  such 
time  as  they  could  celebrate  their  nuptials  in  the  presence  of 
saintly  witnesses,  and  after  the  true  saintly  fashion.  Such 
a covenant  the  Apostle  Pratt  and  Mrs.  McLean  had  made. 

The  news  soon  reached  the  husband  that  his  wife  was 
going  to  Utah  with  the  Mormon  Elder,  and  intended  taking 
the  children  with  her.  The  latter  design  McLean  frus- 
trated by  sending  them  to  some  relatives  in  Louisiana.  He 
then  informed  his  wife  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  go  where 
she  chose,  but  that  she  must  go  alone,  as  he  had  placed  the 
children  beyond  her  reach.  She  went  to  Utah,  and  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival  was  sealed  to  Parley,  after  having 
lived  under  a covenant  with  him  for  months.  The  mother- 
heart,  however,  yearned  for  her  children;  neither  her  new 
religion  nor  the  fractional  part  of  an  apostle  could  fill  the 
void  left  by  the  separation  from  them,  and  she  determined 
to  gain  possession  of  them  and  bring  them  also  to  Utah. 
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After  much  entreating,  she  succeeded  in  inducing  her  new 
husband  to  go  to  the  States  with  her  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  them.  She  went  alone  to  the  place  where  her 
children  were  at  school,  leaving  Pratt  in  Arkansas,  which 
had  been  her  husband’s  home. 

On  reaching  the  town  where  her  children  were,  she  was 
obliged  to  assume  a disguise,  as  McLean  was  there,  having 
followed  his  children  from  California.  She  used  every 
stratagem  to  obtain  them,  but  only  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  one.  With  him  she  rejoined  Parley,  who  was  await- 
ing her,  and  together  they  started  to  return  to  Utah. 
McLean,  maddened  by  the  breaking  up  of  his  home,  the 
seduction  of  his  wife,  and  the  abduction  of  his  child,  deter- 
mined to  wreak  summary  vengeance  on  the  man  who,  under 
the  guise  of  religion,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whom 
he  constantly  blasphemed  by  taking  His  holy  name  upon 
his  polluted  lips,  had  wrecked  his  whole  life’s  happiness. 
He  overtook  Pratt’s  party  and  had  them  arrested  for  kid- 
napping the  child. 

Being  examined  before  a magistrate,  Mrs.  McLean  Pratt 
assumed  all  the  responsibility  of  the  abduction  of  the  child, 
and  the  Apostle  was  honorably  discharged.  His  friends, 
however,  apprehended  danger,  and  advised  him  to  escape, 
if  he  could,  for  McLean  was  a violent  man.  They  also 
offered  him  a couple  of  revolvers  for  his  defence. 

The  Apostle  fled,  but  McLean  was  on  his  traik  At 
length  the  wronged  husband  came  within  sight  of  his 
enemy,  and  pursued  him  like  the  avenger  of  blood.  Pratt 
left  the  public  road,  endeavoring  to  reach  a house  not  far 
distant;  but  McLean  was  too  swift  for  him.  Following 
closely,  with  revolver  drawn,  he  fired  at  the  saintly  seducer, 
but  failed  to  touch  him.  Furious  at  Pratt’s  escape,  McLean 
urged  forward  his  horse,  and,  as  he  passed  his  enemy,  made 
a lunge  with  his  bowie-knife,  and  gave  him  a fatal  thrust 
in  his  side.  The  wounded  man  fell  from  his  horse  instantly, 
and  McLean  fired  again  at  the  guilty  wretch  as  he  lay 
bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  the  ball  penetrated  his  breast. 
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The  bloody  deed  performed,  McLean  returned  to  Fort 
Smith,  walked  through  the  town  with  his  friends,  and  in 
the  evening  took  the  passing  steamer  for  the  South.  With 
him  went  his  child,  but  the  mother  was  left  to  return  to 
Utah,  now  doubly  widowed  and  childless.  The  people  of 
Arkansas  upheld  McLean,  considering  that  he  had  only  done 
his  duty  in  ridding  the  world  of  such  a wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing. 

But  the  Mormons  of  Utah  were  wildly  infuriated;  they 
held  every  Arkansas  man  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
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their  Apostle,  whom  they  at  once  canonized  as  saint,  and 
worshipped  as  martyr,  and  whose  name,  to  this  day,  is 
spoken  with  reverence  by  them.  The  fact  that  most  of 
these  emigrants  were  from  that  neighborhood,  gave  the 
Mormons,  as  they  thought,  an  opportunity  of  avenging  the 
Apostle  Pratt’s  death,  at  the  same  time  that  they  avenged 
the  murder  of  their  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  The  fact  that 
Pratt  had  brought  his  death  upon  himself  was  not  taken  into 
consideration.  They  found  no  palliation  for  McLean’s 
action  in  his  wrecked  home  and  blighted  life;  though  no 
persons  in  the  world  are  so  quick  to  resent  any  interference 
with  their  families  as  the  Mormons. 

The  order  of  the  Mormon  authorities  with  regard  to 
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Colonel  Fancher’s  emigrant  train  was  carried  from  place  to 
place  by  Brigadier-General  George  A.  Smith,  first  Counsel- 
lor to  Brigham  Young.  At  Parowan  he  held  a meeting 
with  Colonel  William  C.  Dame,  Bishop  of  Fillmore,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Haight,  President  of  the  Cedar  City  “ Stake 
of  Zion,”  and  Bishop  Higbee.  Haight  summoned  Bishop 
John  Doyle  Lee  to  meet  him  there,  and  put  the  execution  of 
the  order  in  his  hands.  Lee  had  been  an  active  Danite,  and 
had  put  out  of  the  way  many  persons  obnoxious  to  the 
Mormon  leaders.  He  was  an  adopted  son  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  delighted  to  carry  out  his  father’s  wishes.  He 
believed  that  for  crimes  committed  in  this  way  all  the  re- 
sponsibility rested  with  the  higher  authorities  who  gave  the 
order,  while  the  servant  who  executed  them  would  receive 
celestial  rewards.  That  was  the  doctrine  on  which  the 
order  of  the  Danites  was  founded  in  Missouri  by  Joseph 
Smith.  Major  Lee  resided  at  Harmony,  in  Southern  Utah, 
and  had  oversight  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

The  ill-fated  emigrants,  meeting  with  the  most  inhospi- 
table treatment,  and  unable  to  procure  provisions,  were 
driven  from  camp  to  camp,  until  they  reached  Cedar  City. 
They  camped  here  only  one  day ; but  during  their  stay  they 
were  allowed  to  purchase  fifty  bushels  of  tithing  wheat  and 
have  it  ground  at  John  D.  Lee’s  mill.  This  was  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity,  and  would  be  exhausted  several  days  before 
they  could  reach  the  nearest  point  in  California  where  food 
was  obtainable.  The  transaction  was  merely  a blind. 

From  Cedar  City  the  emigrants  proceeded  south-west 
less  than  forty  miles,  and  camped  at  the  Mountain  Mea- 
dows, which  they  reached  exhausted  after  a five  days’ 
journey.  It  was  a cheerless  and  dreary  spot,  so  hemmed 
in  that  if  attacked  they  would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  assailants.  The  Meadows  are  about  a mile  and  a half 
long  and  a mile  wide,  and  are  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
mountains;  but  at  the  lower  end  these  converge  and  form  a 
canon.  Cane  Spring  is  situated  just  at  the  mouth  of  this 
canon,  and  about  thirty  rods  above  this  spring,  a mound,  two 
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hundred  feet  long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  shuts  out  all 
view.  In  the  midst  of  this  gray  desolation  of  nature,  the 
emigrants  settled  down  for  a few  days’  rest  and  final  pre- 
paration before  they  resumed  their  perilous  journey. 

Beyond  the  annoyance  they  had  experienced  by  the 
withholding  of  provisions,  and  their  enforced  march  from 
camp  to  camp  throughout  the  Mormon  territory,  they  appre- 
hended no  ill-treatment  from  the  Saints.  They  were  rest- 
ing quietly  at  the  Meadows,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
ioth  of  September,  while  the  women  of  the  party  were 
engaged  in  preparing  breakfast,  and  the  men  in  caring  for 
their  stock,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians. 
Seven  were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded  at  the  first  fire. 

Though  the  attack  was  unexpected,  the  emigrants  did  not 
lose  their  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  Had  they  done 
so,  the  entire  party  would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot.  But 
Colonel  Fancher’s  men  promptly  wheeled  their  wagons  into 
an  oblong  corral,  and  soon  threw  up  the  earth  from  the 
centre  of  the  corral  against  the  wagon  wheels,  making  an 
excellent  and  almost  impenetrable  barricade. 

The  Parowan  Council  had  decided  to  make  the  attack  at 
Santa  Clara  Canon,  at  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
California  road,  and  where  the  vertical  walls,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  scale,  and  the  blockade  of  their  own  wagons, 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  a single  soul. 
But  the  Indian  allies,  “ The  Battle  Axes  of  the  Lord,”  be- 
came impatient,  and  precipitated  the  attack.  The  liberal 
promises  made  to  them  by  John  D.  Lee,  of  blankets,  cloth- 
ing, rifles,  ammunition,  and  trinkets,  excited  their  cupidity. 
So  eager  were  they  to  obtain  the  promised  spoils,  that  they 
could  not  wait  to  carry  out  the  original  plan. 

As  soon  as  the  barricade  was  finished,  the  emigrants  re- 
turned the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  and  three  of  those  as- 
sailants were  wounded.  They  had  crept  close  to  the  train, 
not  dreaming  a repulse  possible,  and  lay  concealed  in  the 
brush  along  the  side  of  the  creek.  Two  of  the  Indians  died, 
notwithstanding  they  were  taken  to  Cedar  City,  where 
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their  wounds  were  anointed  with  consecrated  oil  by  Bishop 
Higbee.  The  mortal  wounds  refused  to  be  healed  in  spite 
of  persistent  priestly  prayers  and  holy  oil. 

The  leaders  of  the  Mormon  militia,  at  Cedar  City,  were 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  an  Indian  runner,  bringing  news 
of  the  unsuccessful  assault,  and  at  once  commenced  collect- 
ing their  forces  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies.  The 
Cedar  City  forces  being  considered  inadequate,  Lee  sent  to 


Little  Girls  Sacrificed. 


the  town  of  Washington  for  reinforcements.  When  the 
troops  were  within  a short  distance  of  the  Meadows,  they 
were  told  that  the  entire  company  was  to  be  killed,  except 
the  children  who  were  too  young  to  remember. 

The  unfortunate  besieged,  safely  entrenched  behind  their 
barricade,  suffered  only  for  lack  of  water.  The  spring  was 
about  forty  rods  distant,  and  every  attempt  to  obtain  a 
supply  was  frustrated  by  the  discharge  of  cruel  guns,  hidden 
behind  mounds  of  earth.  A woman  of  the  party  who 
stepped  outside  the  corral  to  milk  a cow,  fell  pierced  with 
bullets. 

At  length  they  decided  to  send  two  little  girls  to  the 
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spring  for  water.  Surely,  they  reasoned,  youth  and  inno- 
cence will  be  their  safeguard.  Hand  in  hand  the  little  ones 
advanced  towards  the  spring,  dressed  in  white, — fit  robes 
for  such  lambs  of  sacrifice.  Suddenly  came  the  crack  of 
rifles,  and  the  tiny  bodies  fell,  riddled  with  bullets,  in  the 
sight  of  frantic  parents. 

Then  the  emigrants  knew  they  could  not  expect  mercy 
from  their  assailants;  but  their  courage  did  not  fail  them. 
If  there  was  any  way  in  which  they  could  make  their  situa- 
tion known!  They  might  hold  out  a few  days,  though 
starvation  and  the  slow,  keen  torture  of  unallayed  thirst 
stared  them  in  the  face.  After  four  days  of  siege,  they 
drew  up  a paper  for  aid,  telling  how  they  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  and  how  they  were  then  surrounded ; it  con- 
tained a list  of  the  emigrants’  names,  their  age,  place  of 
birth,  and  residence  at  the  time  of  the  emigration.  The 
number  of  clergymen,  physicians,  and  other  professional 
men  were  given;  also  the  number  of  Freemasons  and  Odd 
Fellows,  with  the  rank  of  each  and  the  name  of  the  lodge  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  any 
friend  of  humanity;  and  it  was  a heart-rending  cry  of  dis- 
tress from  souls  in  mortal  straits. 

But  how  should  it  find  its  way  outside  the  barricade? 
No  sooner  was  the  petition  finished  than  three  men — all 
honor  to  their  bravery! — volunteered  to  break  through  the 
camp,  dash  past  their  enemy,  and  cross  the  desert  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  said  that,  before  these  men  started  on  their 
perilous  and  almost  hopeless  undertaking,  the  entire  party 
knelt  down,  and  an  old,  white-haired  Methodist  pastor 
prayed  for  their  safety.  They  left  the  corral  in  the  night 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  passed  their  besiegers  in 
safety.  But  in  some  way  their  flight  was  discovered,  the 
Indian  runners  were  placed  on  their  track,  and  they  were 
mercilessly  murdered.  The  first  one  was  killed  while  lying 
asleep  from  exhaustion,  by  an  Indian  named  Jackson,  who 
afterwards  boasted  of  the  deed,  and  who,  in  years  after,  led 
a person  to  the  spot  where  he  committed  the  murder;  the 
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body  had  been  burned,  but  the  charred  remains  of  the  skull 
and  larger  bones  marked  the  spot. 

Jackson  found  the  appeal  near  the  man’s  dead  body  and 
gave  it  to  a Mormon,  who  kept  it  secret  for  some  time ; but 
one  day  he  showed  it  to  a man  who  was  nearly  concerned 
in  the  massacre,  and  he  deliberately  tore  it  in  pieces.  Its 
first  possessor  had  no  sympathy  with  the  deed,  and  declared 
his  willingness  to  testify  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.  He 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “ I believe  that  if  the  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows  knew  how  many  of  their  brethren  were  in  the 
train,  they  wouldn’t  let  the  accursed  murderers  go  un- 
punished.” 

The  other  two  men  were  overtaken  at  Virgin  Hills, 
stripped  of  their  clothing,  and  told  to  run  for  their  lives;  a 
shower  of  arrows  was  sent  after  them,  wounding  them 
severely;  one  could  scarcely  crawl,  and  his  captors  soon 
overtook  him,  and,  binding  him  to  a stake,  piled  fagots 
about  him  and  set  fire  to  them,  and  exulted  with  fiendish 
glee  over  the  death-agonies  of  their  victim. 

The  last  one  made  his  way  to  the  camp  of  the  Vagas 
Indians,  who,  pitying  his  condition,  gave  him  clothing  and 
food.  He  then  tried  to  make  his  way  to  California,  but  was 
met  by  Ira  Hatch  and  his  band  of  Mormons  and  Indians, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  slow  torture. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


TTbe  /Ibountain  /l&eabows  /iDassacre* 

BMAL  was  the  dawn  of  the  17th  of  September. 
The  hearts  of  all  the  doomed  party  were  sick 
with  deferred  hope.  Suddenly  a cry  of  relief 
broke  from  the  corral.  A wagon,  filled  with 
white  men,  bearing  a white  flag,  was  seen 
coming  down  the  Meadows.  Succor  was  at 
hand.  Their  terrible  tortures  were  over. 
Strong  men  wept  like  children  at  the  thought  that  their  be- 
loved ones,  for  whom  they  had  agonized  through  all  those 
dreary  days  and  nights  of  siege,  were  safe  at  last. 

The  deliverers  were  none  other  than  Bishop  John  Doyle 
Lee  and  the  officers  of  the  Mormon  militia.  Immediately 
upon  their  appearance  the  Indians  ceased  firing,  and,  in 
their  fancied  security,  the  besieged  emigrants  rushed  outside 
the  corral  to  meet  their  rescuers.  How  their- hearts  warmed 
towards  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormon  people.  Into 
the  sympathizing  ears  of  their  saviors  they  poured  the  ter- 
rible story  of  their  sufferings.  Lee  assured  them  of  his 
■deep  sympathy,  and  promised  all  the  relief  in  his  power. 

How  much  he  would  be  able  to  do  for  them  he  was  un- 
able to  say  until  he  had  consulted  with  the  “ Indians/’  and 
he  went  back,  and  pretended  to  hold  a consultation.  He 
soon  returned  with  the  welcome  news  that  they  were  free, 
but  on  condition  that  they  would  lay  aside  their  arms. 
With  no  thought  of  treachery  in  their  hearts,  and,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  they  complied  with  the  condition. 
They  laid  aside  their  trusty  rifles,  that  had  stood  them  in 
such  good  stead  during  all  the  days  of  the  siege ; they  gave 
up  revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  and  came  forth  from  their 
intrenchments  unarmed,  and  as  defenceless  as  the  children 
themselves. 
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As  they  issued  from  the  corral  a guard  of  soldiers  was 
drawn  up  to  escort  them  to  a place  of  safety.  The  men 
were  separated  from  the  women  and  children,  and  were 
placed  in  front,  while  the  latter  were  in  the  rear.  Between 
were  wagons  with  the  wounded  and  the  baggage.  Notwith- 
standing their  exhaustion,  and  their  weakness  from  hunger, 
they  marched  joyously  along,  each  man  being  guarded  by  an 
armed  Mormon.  Bishop  Haight,  who  had  joined  them, 
gave  the  fatal  order,  “ Do  your  duty  to  God !”  In  an  instant 
each  Mormon  shot  his  companion.  Gray-haired  men  and 
beardless  boys  were  alike  struck  down. 


Murdering  the  Women  and  Children. 


Then  the  murderers  turned  back  to  wreak  their  fiendish 
passions  on  the  helpless  women  and  children.  Yet  §ome 
of  the  younger  men  refused  to  join  in  this  horrible  work,, 
and  some  of  them  made  efforts  to  protect  these  helpless 
women  from  their  fiend-like  tormentors.  I used  often,, 
while  living  in  Payson,  to  see  a man  named  Jim  Pearce,, 
whose  face  was  deeply  scarred  by  a bullet  wound,  made  by 
his  own  father,  while  the  brave  young  fellow  was  trying  to 
assist  a poor  girl,  who  had  appealed  to  him  for  succor. 
Another  girl  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  Lee’s  son,, 
and  clinging  to  him,  begged  for  mercy.  His  heart  was 
touched,  and  he  promised.to  spare  her,  but  his  father  shot 
her  while  she  knelt.  Lee  also  shot  another  girl,  who  had 
drawn  a dagger  to  defend  herself  from  him. 
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Even  the  children  were  not  spared.  They  were  left 
chiefly  to  the  pitiless  rage  of  the  Indians.  The  blood- 
thirsty brutes  to  whom  they  knelt  had  no  feeling  of  pity  or 
compassion.  Their  throats  were  cut,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  carelessly  in  a heap.  Only  seventeen  of  those  sup- 
posed to  be  too  young  to  remember  any  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  fearful  day  were  saved ; and  of  these  seventeen,  two 
were  disposed  of  after  reaching  Salt  Lake  City,  for  making 
some  remarks  concerning  the  massacre,  which  showed  an 
intelligence  beyond  their  years. 

The  bloody  catastrophe  lasted  but  about  half  an  hour. 
The  assassins  rode  away,  carrying  all  the  clothing  and  bag- 
gage of  the  emigrants,  leaving  the  bodies  to  the  wolves  and 
ravens.  But  they  were  past  hurt  now,  and  wolves’  fangs 
or  ravens’  beaks  were  powerless  to  harm,  although  they 
might  lacerate  the  already  mutilated  bodies  until  they 
should  be  past  all  recognition.  A person  who  visited  the 
field  of  slaughter  eight  days  after  the  massacre  gave  the 
following  account  of  it.  He  said  men,  women,  and  children 
were  strewn  over  the  ground,  or  were  thrown  into  piles. 
Some  were  shot,  others  stabbed,  and  others  had  their 
throats  cut.  They  were  entirely  stripped  of  clothing,  and 
their  bodies  were  mutilated  by  the  wolves.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bodies  in  all.  These,  with 
the  three  men  who  were  killed  while  undertaking  to  bring 
assistance,  another  who  was  shot  outside  the  corral,  but 
whose  body  could  never  be  found,  and  the  two  children 
who  were  murdered  at  Salt  Lake  City,  made  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  victims  of  this  fearful  and  unparalleled 
assassination. 

The  spoils  were  carried  to  Cedar  City,  and  placed  in  the 
tithing-office  there,  after  the  Indians  had  received  their 
share.  It  is  told  by  a man,  who  was  then  a mere  boy,  that 
the  night  that  the  spoils  were  brought  into  town  he  and  two 
companions  slept  in  the  tithing-office.  The  cellars  were 
filled  with  everything  that  had  been  taken  from  the  emi- 
grants, and  the  bloody  garments,  stripped  from  the  dead 
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bodies,  were  thrown  down  on  the  floor.  One  of  the  men 
concerned  in  the  massacre  came  in,  and  threw  himself  down 
to  sleep,  without  perceiving  the  boys.  Scarcely  had  the 
place  become  quiet  with  the  peculiar  silence  of  night,  when 
suddenly  the  room  they  were  in,  and  the  cellar  beneath  it, 
resounded  with  cries,  groans,  sobs,  and  piercing,  agonizing 
shrieks.  The  guilty  man  jumped  from  his  couch  and  fled 
out  into  the  night,  locking  the  doors  after  him.  Nothing 
could  induce  this  man  to  believe  that  his  imagination  played 
him  a trick.  “ I know,”  he  says,  “ that  the  spirits  of  these 
foully-murdered  men  and  women  were  in  the  tithing-house 
that  night.” 

The  property  of  the  emigrants  was  sold  at  public  auction, 
in  Cedar  City,  by  Bishop  John  M.  Higbee,  and  they  were 


Scene  After  the  Massacre. 


readily  bought  by  the  eager  saints.  Sometime  later  jewelry 
was  worn  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  teams  were  seen  imthe 
streets,-  that  were  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  ill-fated 
emigrant  train.  A lady  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  one  day 
showing  a silk  dress  and  some  jewelry  to  her  friends,  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  children  who  had  been  saved  from 
the  massacre.  The  little  one,  on  catching  sight  of  the  dress, 
burst  into  a frantic  fit  of  weeping,  and  between  the  sobs 
cried  out,  “ O,  my  dear  mamma!  That  is  her  dress;  she 
used  to  wear  it.  Where  is  my  mamma  ? Why  doesn’t  she 
come  for  me?”  It  is  said  that  other  children  identified 
clothing  and  trinkets  which  they  had  seen  worn  by  members 
of  the  party.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Federal  authorities 
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hunted  up  these  orphans  and  restored  them  to  their  relatives 
in  the  States. 

Mv  valued  friend  and  travelling  companion,  Mrs.  Cooke, 
had  two  of  them  under  her  charge  for  some  time,  and  she 
has  told  me  that  they  recognized  John  D.  Lee,  and  one  of 
them  said  one  day,  “ When  I get  to  be  a man  I will  go  to  the 
President  and  ask  him  for  a regiment  of  soldiers,  and  I 
will  bring  them  here  to  kill  the  men  who  murdered  my 
father  and  mother  and  brother,  but  I will  kill  Lee  myself. 
I saw  him  shoot  my  sister,  and  I shall  not  die  happy  unless 
I kill  him.”  Mrs.  Cooke  said  they  used  often,  in  their 
childish  prattle,  to  tell  events  of  the  massacre,  which  showed 
that  they  knew  perfectly  what  part  Lee  and  his  confederates 
had  in  the  affair. 

Lee,  who  was  directly  under  the  control  of  Brigham 
Young  as  Indian  agent,  reported  the  details  of  the  massacre 
to  him,  and  received  orders  to  write  a letter,  putting  the 
blame  of  the  massacre  on  the  Indians.  So  he  did.  The 
leaders  determined  to  conceal  the  crime,  but  although  they 
kept  quiet  a year,  after  that  they  were  unable  to  refrain 
from  speaking.  Lee  went  up  and  down  compelling  every 
person  whom  he  met  to  listen  to  his  story  of  an  emigrant 
train  that  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians.  By  and  by 
it  was  rumored  that  the  Indians  were  assisted  by  the  white 
men,  and  even  were  instigated  by  them. 

Still  later  rumors  grew  louder,  and  some  of  the  parti- 
cipants, overcome  with  remorse,  confessed  their  complicity 
in  the  crime.  One  of  them  imagined  that  he  was  followed 
by  spectres,  and  he  grew  haggard  and  worn  from  constant 
terror.  “ Brigham  Young,”  he  used  to  say,  “ will  answer 
for  the  murder  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  innocent  souls 
sent  to  their  graves  at  his  command.”  On  his  death-bed  he 
besought  those  watching  by  him  to  protect  him  from  the 
spirits  that  were  hovering  near  him,  waiting  to  avenge 
themselves,  and  he  died  in  the  fearful  ravings  of  a horrible 
terror.  Another  was  also  literally  haunted  to  death. 
“ Would  to  God,”  he  wQuld  cry  in  the  bitterest  agony, 
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“ that  I could  roll  back  the  scroll  of  time,  and  wipe  from  it 
the  damning  record;  the  terrible  scenes  at  Mountain  Mea- 
dows haunt  me  night  and  day.  I cannot  drive  them  away.” 
And  what  of  the  mangled  bodies,  and  “ the  cold,  calm 
faces  ” that  were  left  upturned  to  the  September  sky?  They 
were  the  prey  of  wolves  and  vultures ; but  the  bones  were 
collected  by  an  old  Mormon,  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  deed  of  blood,  and  buried  in  the  hollow  they  had  dug 

inside  the  corral.  It  was  a 
Alone  he  performed  the  last 
genuine  labor  of  humanity, 
act  of  kindness,  a task  dis- 
agreeable enough,  and  one  that 
of  necessity  was  done  hurried- 
ly. The  wild  beasts  again  dug 
up  the  bones,  and  they  were 
strewn  all  over  the  plain. 

There  they  lay  till  1858,  when 
the  government  sent  General 
Carlton  to  bury  the  bones  de- 
cently. A large  cairn  of  stones 
was  built  by  the  soldiers  to 
mark  the  resting-place  of  the 
remains,  and  General  Carlton 
erected  a cross  of  red  cedar,  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  words,  “ Vengeance  is  mine,  I will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.”  At  the  other  end  of  the  mound  was  a stone,  with 
the  inscription,  “ Here,  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
women  and  children  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  early  in 
September,  1857.  They  were  from  Arkansas.”  The  cross 
was  destroyed  by  the  order  of  Brigham  Young,  after  a visit 
to  the  spot. 


» 
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IDengeance  ©\>ertakes  Jobn  H>.  Xee. 

LTHOUGH  Brigham  was  well  aware  of  all  the 
atrocities  of  this  fiendish  massacre,  he  continued 
to  protect  and  show  favor  to  the  guilty  parti- 
cipants. Lee  was  a member  of  the  Convention 
which  met  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  winter  to 
frame  a Constitution  for  the  admission  of  Utah 
into  the  Union.  Afterwards  he  was  employed 
by  Brigham  in  various  enterprises  in  Southern  Utah.  But 
the  Gentiles,  and  even  many  of  the  Mormons,  regarded  him 
as  the  treacherous  leader  of  the  murderers. 

After  several  years  it  was  felt  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  to  relieve  it  of  the  ever-increasing  odium. 
About  1871  John  D.  Lee,  the  most  unscrupulous  servant  of 
the  President,  was  cut  off  from  its  fellowship  to  save  the 
reputation  of  his  fellow-criminals.  Privately,  however,  he 
was  still  assured  that  he  would  be  protected  from  vengeance. 
By  Brigham’s  order  his  twelve  wives  were  divorced  from 
him,  but  three  remained  faithful  even  in  this  dire  extrem- 
ity. The  Mormon  community  in  Southern  Utah  still  gave 
him  shelter  against  Federal  justice. 

Judge  Cradlebaugh  and  other  Federal  officials  tried  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  this  monstrous  massacre  to  justice, 
but  as  long  as  the  laws  allowed  Mormon  sheriffs  to  pack  the 
juries,  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Judge  Titus  was  bold 
enough  to  tell  Brigham  Young  to  his  face  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  slaughter.  At  last  in  June,  1874,  nearly 
seventeen  years  after  the  massacre,  Congress  passed  a law, 
giving  the  selection  of  juries  in  Federal  Courts  to  Federal 
officers.  There  was  now  some  renewed  hope  that  tardy 
justice  might  overtake  the  guilty.  In  October  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  Lee,  Haight,  Higbee,  Klingensmith  and  others 
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indicted  were  issued  to  the  United  States  Marshal.  Public 
opinion  had  settled  on  Lee  as  the  most  guilty,  and  it  was 
deemed  important  to  capture  him  alive. 

Lee  had  been  forewarned  of  the  movement  and  had 
chosen  a cave  above  the  Colorado  River  as  a place  of  refuge, 
when  suspicious  characters  should  approach,  his  home  at 
Harmony.  He  had  also  armed  his  sons  and  other  men  as  a 
guard,  while  the  Mormons  of  the  country  were  ready  to  aid 

him  in  every  possible  way. 
The  deputy  marshal,  William 
Stokes,  who  had  been  sent  to 
summon  jurors,  as  well  as  to 
arrest  Lee,  was  a man  of 
invincible  courage  and  nerve, 
and  determined  to  undertake 
the  desperate  task  almost 
alone.  Early  in  November 
he  found  that  Lee  was  in 
Panguitch,  where  some  of 
his  sons  lived.  After  search- 
ing the  house,  Stokes  and  his 
party  found  Lee  concealed 
in  a hog  pen,  and  although  in  danger  of  their  lives  compelled 
him  to  come  out  and  surrender.  He  was  taken  to  Beaver 
City,  and  lodged  in  Fort  Cameron,  November  ioth,  tg  be 
kept  in  custody  for  trial  in  the  United  States  Court. 

The  trial  had  been  appointed  for  the  12th  of  July,  1875, 
in  the  Second  District  Court,  held  at  Beaver,  Southern 
Utah,  before  Judge  Jacob  S.  Boreman.  This  attempt  to 
bring  the  Mountain  Meadows’  assassins  to  justice,  was  the 
first  that  had  been  made  since  the  failure  of  Judge  Cradle- 
baugh’s  essay  to  find  indictments  against  any  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  massacre. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  witnesses  to  testify. 
This  was  the  same  trouble  which  had  sixteen  years  before 
beset  Judge  Cradlebaugh;  and  District  Attorney  Carey,  who 
prosecuted  the  case  for  the  people,  was  almost  discouraged 
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lest  he  too  should  fail  to  sustain  his  case.  “ Hold  your 
tongues  ” has  been  so  long  a vital  lesson,  that  the  Mormon 
people  find  it  difficult  work  to  wag  them.  Over  one  hun- 
dred subpoenas  were  issued,  but  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
the  witnesses.  Some  of  the  least  important  obeyed  the 
summons,  but  those  who  knew  the  most  about  the  affair,  and 
whose  testimony  would  be  of  the  most  vital  interest  and 
service,  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  witness  above 
all  others  on  whom  the  prosecution  relied,  was  Philip  Klin- 
gensmith,  formerly  a bishop  in  Cedar  City,  a participant  in 
the  massacre,  who  wished  to  ease  his  conscience  by  a full 
confession.  He  had  been  known  to  talk  very  freely  to  out- 
siders on  the  subject,  and  it  was  he  who  was  driven  in  such 
terror  from  the  Cedar  City  tithing-house  the  night  after  the 
spoils  had  been  brought  thither.  Another  participant, 
named  Joel  White,  was  also  among  the  missing,  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  prosecution,  both  were  finally  found,  and 
brought  to  Beaver. 

The  first  week  was  devoted  to  legal  skirmishing,  and  the 
preparation  of  Lee’s  confession.  The  counsel  had  agreed 
that  he  should  confess  fully.  It  was  known  that  the  men 
who  appeared  as  actors  on  this  field  of  carnage  were  but 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  authorities  who  had 
planned  this  deed,  and  the  object  of  the  prosecution  was  to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  instigators  of  this  “ deed  of 
deathless  shame.” 

His  own  counsel,  Wells  Spicer,  Judge  Hoge,  and  W.  W. 
Bishop,  were  anxious  to  save  their  client,  no  matter  what 
other  guilty  parties  might  suffer.  They  were  true  to  his 
interests,  and  had  they  been  acting  by  themselves,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  confession  would  have  been  complete, 
and  would  have  implicated  the  whole  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency. But  the  church  attorneys,  Sutherland  and  Bates, 
fearing  this,  obtruded  their  services  upon  the  defence,  soli- 
citous to  shield  that  precious  trio,  Brigham  Young,  George 
A.  Smith,  and  Daniel  H.  Wells,  no  matter  at  whose  ex- 
pense. They  worked  upon  Lee’s  feelings  to  such  an  extent 
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that  they  induced  him  to  withhold  his  original  statement, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  a partial  and  palpably  incomplete 
confession.  Any  fair-minded  reader  will  be  convinced  of 
this  change  by  contrasting  the  opening  of  the  statement, 
with  its  somewhat  indignant  tone,  and  the  air  of  sincerity 
with  which  it  is  invested,  with  the  cautious,  calculating, 
insincere  tone  of  the  latter  portion.  The  statement  opens  as 
follows : — 

“ It  now  becomes  my  painful,  though  imperative  duty,  to 
chronicle  the  circumstances  that  led  to,  and  fully  describe 
that  unfortunate  affair,  known  as  the  Mountain  Meadows 
Massacre,  in  Utah  history,  which  has  been  shrouded  in 
mystery  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  causing  much  comment, 
excitement,  and  vindictive  feeling  throughout  the  land. 
The  entire  blame  has  rested  upon  the  Mormon  people  in 
Utah. 

“ I have  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in 
the  crime  committed  at  the  time  and  place  referred  to.  I 
have  been  in  close  confinement  over  eight  months  since  my 
arrest.  I was  in  irons  three  months  of  the  time  during  my 
confinement.  For  the  last  seventeen  years — in  fact,  since 
the  commission  of  the  crime — I have  given  this  subject 
much  thought  and  reflection.  I have  made  the  effort  to 
bear  my  confinement  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  well 
knowing  that  most  of  those  engaged  in  this  unfortunate 
affair  were  led  on  by  religious  influences,  commonly  called 
fanaticism,  and  nothing  but  their  devotion  to  God,  and  their 
duty  to  Him,  as  taught  to  them  by  their  religion  and  their 
church  leaders,  would  ever  have  induced  them  to  commit  the 
outrageous  and  unnatural  acts,  believing  that  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  lamentable  transaction,  or  most  of  them, 
were  acting  under  orders  which  they  considered  it  their 
duty,  their  religious  duty,  to  obey.  I have  suffered  all 
kinds  of  ill-treatment  and  injury,  as  well  as  imprisonment, 
rather  than  expose  these  men,  knowing  the  circumstances 
as  I do,  and  believing  in  the  sincerity  of  their  motives,  as  I 
always  have  done ; but  I have  a duty  to  perform,  and  have, 
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since  I was  arrested,  become  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  government,  or  the  wish  of  the  court,  to 
punish  those  men,  but  rather  to  protect  them,  and  let  the 
blame  rest  on  their  leaders,  where  it  justly  and  lawfully 
belongs. 

“ After  much  thought  and  meditation,  I have  come  to 
this  conclusion : that  I would  no  longer  remain  silent  on  this 
subject,  but,  so  far  as  I can,  bring  to  light  the  circumstances 
connected  therewith,  and  remove  the  cloud  of  mystery  that 
has  so  long  obscured  the  transaction,  and  seemed  to  agitate 
the  public  mind.  Believing  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a man,  a 
duty  to  myself,  to  my  family,  to  my  God,  and  to  humanity, 
to  cast  aside  the  shackles  so  long  holding  my  conscience,  I 
now  submit  the  facts,  so  far  as  I know  them,  stating 
nothing  from  malice,  or  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  with- 
holding nothing  that  I can  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  and 
willing  that  the  world  may  know  all  that  was  done,  and 
why  the  acts  were  committed.” 

After  the  disappointing  delay  caused  by  the  preparation 
of  Lee’s  confession,  the  trial  went  steadily  on  to  the  end. 
The  prosecution  brought  forward  about  twenty  witnesses, 
who  corroborated  the  incidents  of  the  massacre,  and  testi- 
fied that  the  feeling  against  the  Arkansas  emigrants  was 
aroused  by  Apostle  George  A.  Smith,  who  everywhere  pre- 
ceded the  train,  and  forbade  the  people  selling  them  any- 
thing, under  pain  of  the  church’s  displeasure.  It  was 
shown,  too,  that  when,  on  being  refused  food  at  Cedar  City, 
the  last  place  at  which  they  stopped,  they  asked  where  they 
could  obtain  it,  they  were  told,  at  Mountain  Meadows; 
which  assists  in  establishing  more  fully  the  fact  that  the 
party  were  deliberately  led  to  their  destruction. 

But  it  remained  for  Philip  Klingensmith  to  give  the  most 
thorough  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  massacre,  from 
its  very  beginning,  when  the  first  plans  were  laid,  until  the 
day  when  he  and  Lee  and  Charley  Hopkins  met  in  Brig- 
ham Young’s  office.  The  President  received  them  very 
cordially,  took  them  to  his  barn  to  show  them  his  fine 
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horses,  and  treated  them  with  great  hospitality.  He  told 
Klingensmith,  who  had  charge  of  the  property,  to  turn  it 
over  to  Lee,  as  he  was  Indian  agent,  and  the  disposal  of  it 
more  properly  belonged  to  him.  He  then  turned  to  them, 
and  said,  “ What  you  know  about  this  affair  do  not  tell  to 
anybody;  do  not  even  talk  about  it  among  yourselves.” 

Klingensmith,  with  some  others,  opposed  the  destruction 
of  the  emigrants,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  Lee  had  received 
instructions  from  headquarters,  and  their  fate  was  decided. 
The  description  of  the  attack,  the  steady  repulse,  the  decoy 
from  the  corral,  and  the  wholesale  assassination,  was  given 
exactly  as  it  has  been  narrated,  scarcely  varying,  even  in 
the  slightest  detail,  and  ending  with  the  interview  with 
President  Young. 

Five  participants  in  the  massacre  appeared  as  witnesses 
during  the  trial,  but  not  one  of  them,  except  Klingensmith, 
admitted  that  he  fired  upon  the  emigrants.  In  his  cross- 
examination,  Judge  Sutherland  said,  “ I suppose  you  fired 
over  the  heads  of  the  emigrants?”  “ I fired  at  my  man,” 
was  the  reply,  “ and  I suppose  I killed  him.” 

This  man’s  testimony,  given  as  it  was  by  a remorseful 
participant,  under  the  solemnity  of  a judicial  investigation, 
impressed  the  people  with  its  reality,  and  the  press  of  the 
country  was  unanimous  in  its  expressions  of  horror,  and  its 
desire  that  vengeance  should  fall  speedily  on  the  head^  of 
the  guilty  instigators. 

The  pitiful  defence  deepened  the  feeling  of  indignation, 
and  when,  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence,  that  was  entirely 
unrefuted,  the  jury  disagreed,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  should 
have  been  opened  to  the  utter  futility  of  expecting  justice 
to  be  done,  when  Mormons  are  on  trial  in  a Mormon  com- 
munity. 

The  second  trial  was  held  more  than  a year  later,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1876,  before  the  same  judge,  but  by  a 
different  United  States  attorney,  Sumner  Howard.  This 
attorney  declared  in  his  opening  address  that  he  had  come 
to  try  John  D.  Lee  and  not  the  Mormon  Church.  He  even 
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said  that  he  would  prove  that  Lee  had  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  Church. 

Wm.  W.  Bishop,  Lee’s  attorney,  said : “ At  the  first  trial 
Mormonism  prevented  conviction,  and  at  the  second  trial 
Mormonism  insured  conviction.”  John  D.  Lee  refused  to 
confess  at  his  first  trial,  and  so  save  his  own  life,  through 
placing  the  guilt  where  it  rightly  belonged,  because  he  was 
still  enslaved  by  his  Endowment  and  Danite  oaths,  and 
trusted  until  too  late,  to  the  promises  of  protection  made  to 
him  by  Brigham  Young.  Lee  refused  a full  confession 
until  the  Mormon  leaders  forsook  him,  and  tried  to  convict 
him — marked  him  as  a victim. 

Lee’s  confession  shows  clearly  and  positively  that  the 
Mormon  priesthood  was  certainly  the  cause  of  the  Moun- 
tain Meadow  massacre.  Lee  was  but  one  of  the  many 
instruments  in  that  inhuman  butchery.  His  confession  was 
not  made  until  after  the  jury  had  returned  its  verdict  of 
“ Guilty,”  and  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 

When  Lee  interviewed  Brigham  Young,  concerning  the 
massacre,  after  its  perpetration,  he  told  Brigham  he  must 
either  sustain  the  men  engaged  in  the  crime,  or  release  them 
from  their  obligation  to  kill  the  Gentiles,  and  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  upon  the  people  and 
government.  Brigham  told  Lee  to  come  again  the  next 
morning,  and  he  would  answer  him.  Lee  obeyed  those 
directions.  Brigham  said  he  had  made  the  matter  a subject 
of  prayer,  and  had  asked  God  to  remove  the  memory  of  it, 
if  it  was  a righteous  deed.  “ God  answered  me  and  removed 
the  vision.  I sustain  you  and  all  the  brethren  for  what 
you  did,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded  with  high  honors  and 
plural  wives,  for  performing  this  religious  duty.”  He 
ordered  Lee  to  keep  the  whole  matter  quiet,  and  assured 
him  that  he  did  nothing  except  by  direct  authority  from 
Heaven.  “ God  has  shown  me  that  this  thing  was  right.” 

But  this  same  leader,  the  greatest  criminal  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  directed  the  witnesses  in  the  second  trial, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God,,  as  made  known  through  His 
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Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator,  that  John  D.  Lee  must  be  con- 
victed, but  no  evidence  must  be  given  against  other  brethren. 
Brigham  had  told  Lee  after  the  massacre  to  go  home  and 
write  a letter  back,  charging  the  Indians  with  the  wholesale 
murder,  which  Lee  did.  At  the  second  trial,  when  the 
Church  authorities  had  decided  to  make  a scapegoat  of  Lee, 
Brigham  cunningly  furnished  this  letter  to  the  prosecution 
which  introduced  it  in  evidence  against  Lee,  and  to  throw 
the  public  off  the  right  trail,  and  so  protect  the  brethren, 
who  Brigham  feared  would  weaken  and  betray  him.  He 
afterward  preached  on  the  massacre,  and  said:  “ If  any  of 
you  should  desire  to  betray  the  church,  and  do  not  repent 
of  that  unholy  intention,  you  will  die  a dog’s  death;  be 
damned,  and  go  to  hell.  I do  not  want  to  hear  of  any  more 
treachery  among  my  people.” 

Realizing  he  was  to  be  sacrificed,  Lee  said,  “ What  con- 
fidence can  I have  in  such  a man  as  Brigham  Young,  whom 
I have  waited  upon,  and  made  his  will  my  pleasure  for 
thirty  years?  If  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  was  a 
crime,  it  was  a crime  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  not  one 
for  which  I was  individually  responsible.  I have  acted  my 
religion,  nothing  more.  If  I am  to  be  executed,  what 
should  be  the  fate  of  those  who  taught  that  the  brethren 
could  not  sin,  if  they  were  obeying  the  priesthood?  I have 
acted  as  I was  commanded  by  my  superiors  in  the  Chprch 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  I was  told  I should 
receive  celestial  rewards,  and  riches  of  earth  if  I would  take 
on  myself  the  greater  part  of  responsibility  for  the  work. 
I now  say,  ‘ Damn  all  such  celestial  rewards  as  I am  to  get 
for  what  I did  on  that  fatal  day.’  ” 

John  D.  Lee  was  executed,  by  being  shot,  on  Mountain 
Meadows,  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  of  March,  1877.  At  his  execution  he  said,  “ See  what 
I have  come  to  this  day.  I have  been  sacrificed  in  a 
cowardly,  dastardly  manner ! It  is  my  last  word — It  is  so.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Uhc  Bestro^ma  Bnoels, 

OME  years  ago  two  prominent  officers  of  the 
Mormon  Church  were  overheard  in  the  street,, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  angrily  discussing  some  per- 
son who  had  “ broken  his  covenants.”  Said 
one,  “ He  ought  to  have  his  throat  cut.” 

“It  wouldn’t  do,”  replied  the  other;  “there 
are  too  many  Gentiles  about.” 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  eventful  “ Reformation  ’* 
and  its  horrible  teachings,  but  the  effects  are  still  felt. 
The  principles  that  Young,  and  Grant,  and  Kimball,  and 
their  fellows  taught  then  have  not  been  forgotten  in  all 
these  years  that  have  intervened,  and  it  is  only  the  presence 
of  the  “ Gentiles  ” that  prevents  the  execution  of  “ Blood- 
Atonement.” 

The  spirit  of  assassination  still  lingers;  and  were  it  un- 
checked, hundreds  would  be  added  to  the  appallingly  long 
list  of  men  and  women  foully  dealt  with  and  sent  into 
eternity  without  a moment’s  warning,  for  no  crime  at  all 
except  for  daring  to  differ  from  those  in  authority.  If  any 
person,  deceived  by  the  present  peaceful  attitude  of  the 
Mormon  leaders  and  their  boast  that  crime  is  almost  un- 
known among  them,  thinks  that  they  have  altered  in  their 
real  views  at  all  since  the  days  when  they  first  advocated  the 
“ Blood- Atonement,”  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 

An  apostate  nowadays  is  safe  from  any  deeds  of  violence 
on  their  part.  The  most  they  can  do  is  to  abuse  him 
through  their  newspapers,  and  curse  him  in  the  church,  and 
give  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Satan;  but  as  the 
abuse  of  the  “ Deseret  News  ” is  rarely  heard  outside  of  the 
church  which  it  represents,  and  as  the  cursing  does  not  pro- 
duce physical  hurt,  and  as  Satan’s  mercies  are  to  the  full  as 
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tender  as  theirs,  the  Gentile  does  not  mind  anything  about 
the  whole  of  it,  but  goes  on  his  way  quietly  enough. 

But  fifty  years  ago,  an  apostate’s  or  Gentile’s  life  was 
worth  absolutely  nothing.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  which  of 
the  two  was  hated  with  the  more  deadly  hatred.  The  doom 
of  either  was  irrevocably  fixed,  and  it  came,  swift  and  sud- 
den, often  before  he  knew  that  danger  menaced  him.  A 
strict  surveillance  was  kept  over  the  movements  of  any 
stranger  in  the  city,  and  if  his  words  or  actions  displeased 
the  Mormon  spies,  he  never  got  far  beyond  city  limits  on 
his  onward  journey  before  some  sad  accident  befell  him, 
which  left  him  lying  dead  by  the  roadside. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  Mr.  N.  P.  Langford,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  in  company  with  several  others,  started  from 
Montana  for  Salt  Lake  City.  While  on  the  journey  they 
fell  in  with  a party  of  Mormons  numbering  eight,  all  men 
and  all  bound  for  Salt  Lake  City.  The  two  parties 
travelled  together  the  remainder  of  the  way,  and  became 
friendly.  As  a natural  consequence  of  this  companionship, 
the  talk  turned  upon  Mormonism,  and  the  arguments  be- 
tween them  were  frequent  and  interesting.  One  of  the 
Mormons,  named  Cunningham,  was  a very  intelligent  man, 
and,  while  contending  that  his  was  the  only  true  faith, 
would  argue  with  Langford,  without  showing  any  ill  feel- 
ing, a very  uncommon  thing  for  a Mormon  to  do,  by  the 
way,  since  they  are  usually  so  intolerant  that  they  will  not 
listen  to  an  opponent  with  patience,  but,  at  the  first  sign  of 
opposition,  lose  temper,  and,  instead  of  fairly  arguing  the 
question,  shower  anathemas  on  the  one  who  has  dared  to  call 
their  religion  in  question.  At  night,  while  round  the  camp- 
fire, the  Mormons  would  sing  of  Brigham  as  ‘ the  word  of 
the  Lord,’  and  what  Langford  called  a “ string  of  nursery 
rhymes,”  in  which  Cunningham  would  sing  the  solo,  and 
the  rest  the  chorus. 

After  the  party  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Cunningham 
called  Langford  on  one  side,  and  said  to  him,  “ You  boys 
seem  to  be  pretty  good  fellows ; I do  not  wish  you  to  come 
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to  harm,  and  will  give  you  a word  of  advice.  Here  in 
Salt  Lake,  you  must  not  express  yourselves  about  Mormon- 
ism  as  you  have  when  you  have  talked  with  me;  for,  if  you 
do,  your  lives  won’t  be  worth  a cent.” 

“ Why  so  ?”  asked  Langford. 

“ Because  you  will  be  assassinated,”  was  the  reply. 

Langford  thanked  him,  and  followed  his  advice.  Soon 
afterwards  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  a Gentile  with  whom 
he  had  business,  who  in  reply  said,  “ You  must  do  as  he 
says,  or  you  will  never  leave  the  city  alive.  Do  you  see 
that  man  with  a gray  coat?  He  is  a Mormon  spy,  and  is 
evidently  watching  you,  and  will  watch  you  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  city.  I say,  as  your  Mormon  adviser  did, 
Be  on  your  guard.” 

During  all  the  time  that  Langford  was  in  the  city  he  was 
followed  by  this  man,  and  he  said  he  felt  sure  that  if  one 
word  of  disparagement,  or  criticism,  of  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple, or  their  religion,  had  crossed  his  lips,  he  would  have 
been  a dead  man.  He  followed  the  advice  he  received, 
and  was  spared  to  write  a charming  account  of  the  Yellow- 
stone region. 

In  this  connection  courteous  readers  of  this  book  will,  I 
trust,  pardon  me  for  quoting  the  “ nursery  rhymes  ” which 
the  Mormons  sang  by  the  camp-fire,  and  which  evidently 
impressed  Langford  with  their  childishness.  These  rhymes 
are  printed  in  the  Mormon  Sunday-school  song-book,  and 
are  sung  in  Sunday-schools  and  religious  meetings. 

“ What  peace  and  joy  pervade  the  soul, 

And  sweet  sensations  through  me  roll, 

And  love  and  peace  my  heart  console, 

Since  first  I met  the  Mormons ! 

“’They  sing  the  folly  of  the  wise; 

Sectarian  precepts  they  despise ; 

A heaven  far  above  the  skies 

Is  never  sought  by  Mormons. 
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“To  Sabbath  meetings  they  repair; 

Both  old  and  young  assemble  there. 

The  words  of  inspiration  share : 

No  less  can  suit  the  Mormons. 

“ At  night  the  Mormons  do  convene, 

To  chat  awhile,  and  sing  a hymn; 

And  one,  perchance,  repeat  a rhyme 
He  made  about  the  Mormons. 

“ The  Mormon  fathers  love  to  see 
Their  Mormon  families  all  agree; 

The  prattling  infant  on  his  knee 

Cries,  ‘ Daddy,  I’m  a Mormon !’ 

“ As  youth  in  Israel  once  decried 
To  wed  with  those  that  Heaven  denied, 

So  youth  among  us  now  have  cried, 

‘ We’ll  marry  none  but  Mormons.’ 

“ Here  be  our  heaven,  the  Mormons  cry, 

Our  place  of  birth,  and  when  they  die, 

Celestialize  and  purify 

This  earth  for  perfect  Mormons. 

“ So,  while  we  tread  the  foeman’s  ground, 

We’ll  make  the  trump  of  freedom  sound, 

And  scatter  blessings  all  around, 

Like  free  and  happy  Mormons. 

[Chorus  to  each  verse.\ — “ Hey,  the  merry,  O,  the  busy, 

Hey,  the  sturdy  Mormons; 

I never  knew  what  pleasure  was 
Till  I became  a Mormon.” 

I have  heard  women  singing  this  chorus  in  some  meeting, 
because  they  dared  not  be  silent,  when  their  faces  belied  the 
words  of  the  song,  and  I knew  they  hated  the  life  which 
they  were  compelled  to  live.  They  had  seen  nothing  but . 
the  most  abject  misery  since  they  had  entered  it;  their  lives 
were  one  long,  terrible  torture,  and  they  would  have  been 
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perfectly  happy  had  they  seen  any  way  of  escape  from  it. 
But  the  captives  had  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion. 

Great  as  were  the  dangers  of  non-Mormons  in  1863,  they 
were  much  less  than  in  the  days  just  succeeding  the  “ Re- 
formation,’ which  have  been  rightly  called  “ The  Reign  of 
Terror.”  It  was  a terrible  time,  indeed,  and  one  fairly 
shudders  to  recall  the  blood-curdling  atrocities  that  were 
committed  at  that  period.  All  “ in  the  name  of  the  Lord,” 
too,  and  as  an  exercise  of  religious  faith. 

The  old  Mosaic  spirit  of  retribution  was  abroad  in  all  its 
most  fearful  force.  “ Altars  of  sacrifice  ” were  loudly  re- 
commended, and  the  victims  were  advised  to  place  them- 
selves thereon  voluntarily;  if  they  would  not  become  willing 
sacrifices,  they  became  involuntary  ones,  for  “ somebody  ” 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  saw  that  the  “ atonement  ” 
was  made. 

Usually  this  mysterious  “ somebody  ” was  one  of  the 
“ Danites,”  or  “ Destroying-Angels,”  a band  of  men  regu- 
larly organized  for  the  purpose  of  putting  obnoxious  per- 
sons out  of  the  way.  This  band  had  its  origin  in  Missouri, 
before  the  settlement  of  Nauvoo.  But  they  never  became 
notorious  until  the  “ Reformation  ” times,  when  their  pecu- 
liar talents  were  called  into  play,  and  their  services  into 
constant  requisition. 

Loudly  as  the  Mormon  leaders  talked  to  the  people  about 
doing  their  “ dirty  work  ” themselves,  they  nevertheless 
shrank  from  soiling  their  own  fingers;  so  they  employed 
others  to  do  their  share,  and  contented  themselves  by  saying 
that  such  a person  ought  to  be  “ used  up,”  and  thinking  no 
more  of  it  until  they  received  the  news  of  a mysterious 
death.  In  this  underhand  way  Brigham  Young  “ man- 
aged ” a great  many  murders,  of  which  he  would  probably 
have  avowed  himself  entirely  guiltless,  since  his  hand  did 
not  perform  the  deed.  He  was  indeed  “ a whited  sepul- 
chre,” clean  enough  outwardly,  but  within  filled  with  moral 
rottenness  to  the  very  core. 

Among  the  men  he  employed  for  “ dirty  work,”  the  most 
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notorious  were  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell,  known  familiarly 
as  “ Port  ” Rockwell,  and  William,  or,  as  he  was  called, 
“ Bill  ” Hickman.  “ Port  ” was  an  old  friend  and  ally  of 
Joseph  Smith,  holding  the  same  relation  to  him  that  “ Bill 
Hickman  ” afterwards  held  to  Young.  Among  other 


Destroying  Angel 


Port  ” Rockwell. 


things  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, was  the  murder  of  Gov- 
ernor Boggs,  of  Missouri. 

Joseph  Smith  and  he  were 
both  accused,  the  former  of 
instigating  the  murder,  the 
latter  of  committing  it ; but 
Smith  got  free  without  a trial, 
and  Rockwell  proved  that  he 
was  in  another  place  at  the 
time  of  the  attempted  assassin- 
ation. He  was  always  near 
the  Prophet  in  the  time  of  danger,  and,  in  return,  Joseph 
promised  “ Port  ” that  so  long  as  he  wore  his  hair  uncut  his 
life  should  be  safe.  So  he  wore  his  hair  long,  in  braided 
queues  down  his  back,  and  lived  long  after  his  protector  was 
slain. 

His  evil  deeds  probably  equaled,  if  they  did  not  outnum- 
ber, Bill  Hickman’s.  But  the  latter,  either  touched  with 
remorse  at  the  remembrance  of  all  the  crimes  which  he  Jiad 
committed,  or  annoyed  because  Brigham  was  so  avaricious 
and  parsimonious,  and  did  not  give  him  money  enough,  or 
because  he  thought  to  save  his  own  neck,  turned  State’s 
evidence  against  Brigham  and  the  other  Mormon  leaders, 
and  made  what  he  calls  a “ full  confession  ” of  his  crimes. 
The  list  of  them  is  perfectly  appalling,  and  he  claimed  that 
all  were  done  at  Young’s  instigation. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  the  murders  was  that  of 
Lobbs,  and  the  massacre  of  the  “ Aiken  party  ” — a deed 
that  stands  in  cold-blooded  atrocity  and  treachery  next  to 
the  “ Mountain  Meadows  Massacre,”  and  in  which  Port 
Rockwell  figures  also.  It  was  a deed  that  could  be  com- 
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mitted  by  no  one  except  the  fanatical  Mormons,  drunk  with 
“ Reformation  ” excitement,  and  filled  with  an  insane  desire 
for  blood-shedding. 

A party  of  six  men  left  Sacramento,  in  May,  1857,  going, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  join  the  United  States  army,  then 
gathering  to  form  a camp  in  Utah.  A part  of  the  way  they 
travelled  with  some  Mormons  who  were  ordered  home  from 
Missouri  to  assist  in  the  “ Mormon  war.” 

The  Mormon  party  took  a great  liking  to  them  all,  and 
the  relations  between  them  were  very  amicable.  John 
Pendleton,  one  of  the  Mormons,  said  in  his  testimony, 
“ They  were  kind,  polite,  and  brave,  and  always  ready  to 
do  anything  that  was  needed.”  Unfortunately  for  them, 
they  got  impatient  at  the  slowness  with  which  the  Mormon 
party  travelled,  and  so  they  left  it,  and  hurried  on.  At 
Kaysville,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake,  they  were 
all  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  government  spies.  A 
few  days  after  their  arrest,  the  Mormon  party  came  in,  and 
Pendleton  instantly  recognized  their  horses  in  the  public 
corral.  He  at  once  inquired  what  it  meant,  and  on  being 
told  that  the  party  had  been  arrested  as  spies,  he  replied, 
with  an  oath,  that  it  was  impossible ; that  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  army;  that,  in  fact,  they  had  been  their  com- 
panions nearly  all  the  way.  “ Can’t  help  it ; we  shall  keep 
them,”  was  the  reply.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
travellers  had  property  with  them  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  that  fact  may  explain  their  detention. 

They  were  tried  as  spies,  and  nothing  being  proved 
against  them,  they  were  promised  safe-conduct  out  of  Utah 
Territory,  but  they  must  be  sent  by  the  southern  route. 
Four  of  them  went,  accompanied  by  Rockwell,  John  Lot,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Watts,  and  one  other  man.  At  Nephi, 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake,  Rockwell  informed 
Bishop  Bryant  that  the  party  were  to  be  “ used  up  ” there. 
A council  was  held,  and  the  Bishop  appointed  four  more 
men  to  assist  the  four  who  had  the  men  in'  charge.  Among 
these  last  appointed  was  the  Bishop’s  own  counsellor,  Pitch- 
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for,  and  a man  named  Higbee,  who  was  afterwards  a 
Bishop.  This  party  of  four  started  early  in  the  night,  while 
Aiken’s  party  did  not  leave  until  daylight.  When  they 
reached  the  Sevier  River,  Rockwell  said  they  had  better 
camp  there,  for  they  could  find  no  other  camping-place  that 
day;  so  they  stopped.  Very  soon  the  other  party,  who  had 
been  lying  in  wait  for  them,  approached,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  camp  with  them,  which  was  readily  granted. 

The  men  were  tired,  and  removing  their  arms,  were  soon 
sound  asleep.  Their  treacherous  companions  hovered  over 
them  like  greedy  birds  of  prey.  They  discussed  the  manner 


Midnight  Assault  on  the  Aiken  Party. 


in  which  the  deed  should  be  done,  and  decided  not  to  use  fire- 
arms. Armed  with  clubs,  they  crept  stealthily  up  to  where 
their  sleeping  companions  lay,  and  dealt  furious  blows  at 
them  while  they  slept.  Two  of  the  men  died  without  a 
struggle ; John  Aiken  being  but  slightly  wounded,  rose  to  his 
feet  to  defend  himself,  and  then  received  a pistol  shot  which 
laid  him  senseless.  A man  called  the  “ Colonel,”  believing 
the  whole  party  were  attacked  by  robbers,  made  his  way  into 
the  bush,  receiving  as  he  went  a shot  in  the  shoulder  from 
“ Port  ” Rockwell’s  pistols.  He  succeeded  in  evading  his 
pursuers,  and  made  his  way  to  Nephi,  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  arrived,  pale  and  drenched  with  blood,  at  Bishop 
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Foote’s,  whose  guests  the  party  had  been  during  their  stay 
in  Nephi.  He  told  his  story,  which  was  listened  to  with 
well  feigned  surprise  and  horror. 

The  three  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  river ; but  in  some 
miraculous  manner,  in  spite  of  his  wounds,  John  Aiken 
managed  to  get  ashore,  and,  hiding  in  the  bush,  heard  one 
of  the  men  ask  Rockwell  “ if  all  the  damned  Gentiles  were 
dead;”  to  which  the  other  replied,  that  they  were,  all  but 
one,  but  that  he  ran  away.  Aiken  lay  quietly  until  he 
heard  the  assassins  leave;  then  he  made  his  way,  as  best 
he  could,  through  the  cold  November  night,  drenched  with 
water,  sorely  wounded,  and  with  little  clothing,  back  to 
Nephi.  He  knew  now  that  to  go  to  Nephi  was  to  enter 
the  jaws  of  death ; but  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do. 

Plodding  painfully  on,  he  reached  the  town,  where 
he  sank  fainting  at  the  door  of  the  first  house  which  he 
reached.  The  woman  of  the  house  was  surprised  at  his 
appearance,  and  told  him  that  another  one  was  at  Bishop 
Foote’s.  “It  is  my  brother!”  he  exclaimed,  and  moved 
away  from  the  door.  No  one  attempted  to  stop  him;  all 
were  too  much  shocked  at  his  appearance  and  manner,  and 
he  reached  Bishop  Foote’s  in  safety,  where  he  found  not 
his  brother,  but  the  “ Colonel.”  The  meeting  between  them 
was  heart-rending.  They  wept  like  children,  and,  falling 
into  each  other’s  arms,  embraced  one  another  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  women.  The  Mormon  men  looked  on  and 
coolly  decided  upon  the  manner  of  their  death. 

Bishop  Bryant  came  with  condolences  and  regrets  at 
their  own  misfortunes  and  the  sad  fate  of  their  friends,  ex- 
tracted the  balls,  dressed  the  wounds,  and  advised  them  to 
return,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could,  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  the  meantime  the  murderers  were  in  Nephi,  concocting 
a new  plan  of  assassination.  It  is  said  that  the  men  had 
saved  a valuable  watch  and  a pistol.  When  they  got  ready 
to  leave,  a bill  for  thirty  dollars  was  presented  to  them, 
which,  having  no  money  with  them,  they  promised  to  settle 
directly  on  their  return  to  Salt  Lake.  They  were  told  that 
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such  an  arrangement  could  not  be  made;  so  Aiken  said, 
“ Well,  here  is  my  watch  and  my  partner’s  pistol;  you  can 
take  which  you  choose.”  Without  hesitation  the  Bishop 
took  the  pistol;  so  leaving  the  men  entirely  unarmed.  As 
he  gave  it  to  Foote,  he  turned  to  his  friend  and  said,  with 
the  tears  rolling  down  his  face,  “ Prepare  for  death;  we 
shall  never  leave  this  Valley  alive.” 

Previous  to  their  departure,  John  Aiken  had  commenced 
to  write  an  account  of  the  affair ; but  it  moved  him  so  that 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  proceed  with  it,  and  then  he  got  a 
son  of  Bishop  Foote,  who  had  proved  a good  friend  to  them, 
to  finish  it  for  him.  This  account,  by  some  mysterious 
fortune,  has  never  been  destroyed. 

They  had  got  but  a few 
miles  from  Nephi  when  the 
Mormon  driver  of  their 
wagon  stopped  in  front  of 
an  old  cabin,  and  saying 
that  he  must  water  his 
horses,  unhitched  them  and 
led  them  away.  Two  men 
stepped  from  the  cabin,  and 
before  the  doomed  men 
could  realize  the  situation, 
fired  at  them,  killing  them 
instantly ; they  were  then 
taken  from  the  wagon, 
and,  loaded  with  stone,  put 
in  a “ bottomless  spring,” 
— such  as  is  often  seen  in 
Utah. 

While  this  atrocious  act  of  villainy  was  going  on,  Rock- 
well and  his  men  had  returned  to  Salt  Lake,  and  taking  the 
remaining  ones  of  the  party,  had  started  southward  with 
them,  plying  them  with  liquor  constantly.  One  of  them, 
named  Back,  feigned  drunkenness ; the  other  man  was  abso- 
lutely insensible  when  they  reached  the  “ Point  of  the 
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Mountain,”  where  it  had  been  decided  to  make  away  with 
them,  or,  in  Danite  parlance,  “ use  them  up.”  They  were 
suddenly  attacked  with  slung-shot.  The  drunken  man  was 
quickly  despatched,  without  the  slightest  trouble;  but  Back, 
who  had  been  suspicious  of  his  companions,  and  on  the 
lookout  for  treachery,  leaped  from  the  wagon,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  outrunning  his  pursuers  and  in  evading  their 
bullets.  He  swam  the  Jordan,  and  came  down  to  the  city, 
where  he  told  the  whole  story,  creating  a tremendous  ex- 
citement. 

Brigham  was  terribly  exercised,  and  sent  at  once  for 
Hickman,  telling  him,  in  his  usual  refined  manner,  “ The 
boys  have  made  a bad  job  putting  a man  out  of  the  way. 

. They  all  got  drunk,  bruised  up  a fellow,  and  he  got  away 
from  them  at  the  Point  of  the  Mountain.  Now  he  has 
come  back  to  the  city,  and  is  telling  all  that  has  happened, 
which  is  making  a bad  stink.”  Then  he  told  Hickman  that 
he  must  find  that  man  and  use  him  up ; first  of  all,  he  was  to 
go  and  find  George  Grant  and  William  Kimball,  both  of 
whom  were  “ generals  ” in  the  Utah  militia,  and  consult 
with  them  about  having  him  taken  care  of.  Hickman 
found  the  “ generals  ” decidedly  disgusted  at  “ Rockwell’s 
mismanagement  of  the  affair,”  as  they  termed  it ; that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  at  once,  and  asked  if  Brigham 
had  sent  him  up.  On  being  told  that  he  had,  they  said 
they  had  arranged  everything,  and  only  wished  him  to 
carry  out  their  arrangements. 

They  had  planned  with  a man  with  whom  Back  had 
stayed  a great  deal  on  his  first  arrival  in  Utah,  and  in  whom 
he  had  implicit  confidence,  to  invite  him  to  visit  him.  He 
was  to  come  to  town  to  fetch  him  to  his  home,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  and  Hickman  was  to  meet  them  on  the 
way  and  despatch  Back.  He  was  to  go  by  a very  quiet  road, 
was  to  drive  white  horses,  and  go  very  fast.  Hickman  and 
another  man  named  Meachem  started  out  a little  before  sun- 
down, and  rode  to  the  appointed  spot.  About  dusk,  the 
wagon  with  the  white  horses  came  swiftly  along;  the  two 
14 
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men  were  talking  interestedly,  and  the  poor  victim  was  en- 
tirely off  his  guard.  Hickman  and  Meachem  stepped  sud- 
denly out  into  the  lonely  road,  and  called  to  the  driver  to 
halt,  at  the  same  time  firing  at  Back,  shooting  him  through 
the  head,  and  killing  him  instantly.  The  body  was  put  into 
a ditch,  a rag  hung  on  a bush  to  mark  the  spot,  an/i  the 
assassins  returned  to  George  Grant’s  house  to  report  their 
success.  They  found  Grant,  Kimball,  and  Port  Rockwell 
all  there,  and  after  hearing  the  result  of  the  expedition,  all 
took  spades  and  went  out  and  buried  the  man.  The  next 
day  Hickman  gave  an  account  of  the  affair  to  Young,  who 
expressed  himself  as  delighted  that  he  had  been  put  out  of 
the  way. 

This  affair  was  for  a while  shrouded  in  deep  mystery. 
It  was  fourteen  years  before  the  truth  was  known,  though 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  victims  cried  out  for  retribution 
unheeded  and  unnoted.  Beyond  a doubt,  foremost  in  the 
list  of  assassins  stands  the  name  of  Brigham  Young. 

About  the  time  the  Aiken  party  were  cut  off  by  Brigham 
Young’s  express  command,  another  horrible  murder  was 
perpetrated  under  circumstances  of  equal  atrocity,  which 
also  attracted  a considerable  amount  of  public  attention. 
The  reason  of  the  Yates  murder  becoming  notorious,  was 
nQt  because  it  was  so  much  worse  than  many  other  murders 
which  were  committed  in  Mormondom,  but  because  Brig- 
ham Young  and  other  Mormon  officials  were  arrested  as 
the  murderers.  Hickman  turned  State’s  evidence,  and  his 
own  account  furnishes  the  leading  facts  of  the  assassination. 

Yates  was  a trader  on  Green  River,  and  was  accused  by 
the  Mormons  of  being  a government  spy.  In  those  days, 
if  no  other  charge  could  be  brought  against  a person,  he 
was  called  a “ spy,”  which,  of  course,  gave  sufficient  reason 
for  putting  him  out  of  the  way.  The  Mormons  were  also 
annoyed  because,  although  among  his  stores  he  had  a large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  he  would  not  sell  it  unless  the  pur- 
chasers bought  other  goods.  They  accused  him  of  supplying 
the  army,  and  arresting  him,  carried  him  to  Fort  Bridger. 
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Hickman  was  detailed  to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  city, 
and  Yates’s  money — nine  hundred  dollars  in  gold — was 

given  him  to  carry  to  Brigham 
Young.  His  watch  was  “ taken 
care  of”  by  some  one  at  Bridger. 
Hickman  was  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  a Gentile,  who  was  on 
a visit  to  him,  Meachem,  who  was 
connected  with  him  in  the  murder 
of  Back,  and  a man  of  the  name 
of  Flack.  On  their  way  they 
were  met  by  Joseph  A.  Young, 
who  informed  them  that  his 
father  wanted  Yates  killed,  and 

Destroying  Angel,  Bill  Hickman.  ^ he,  Hickman,  WaS  tO  take 

him  to  Jones’s  camp,  where  he  would  receive  further  orders. 
The  party  arrived  at  camp  that  evening  about  sundown,  and 
that  night  Yates  was  murdered  as  he  lay  asleep. 

Hickman  and  Flack  carried  the  news  and  the  money  to 
Brigham.  He  was  very  affable  until  Hickman  suggested 
that,  as  they  had  been  to  much  expense,  he  thought  part  of 
the  money  should  come  to  them.  Brigham’s  manner  changed 
at  once;  he  reprimanded  the  men  very  severely,  and  told 
them  that  the  money  was  needed  for  the  church ; it  must  go 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Flack  aposta- 
tized at  once ; renounced  Mormonism  on  the  spot ; it  evi- 
dently didn’t  “ pay  ” well  enough  to  suit  him.  Hickman 
himself  was  disgusted  with  the  meanness  of  his  master;  he 
said  that  Brigham  never  gave  him  one  dollar  for  all  the 
“ dirty  work  ” he  had  done  for  him;  he  never  made  him  the 
slightest  present.  But  he  paid  him,  it  is  said,  in  wives.  I 
think  he  had  seventeen,  and  a large  number  of  children. 

Such  was  the  class  of  men  that  the  “ Reformation  ” 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  capital  tools  they  made  for  a 
corrupt  and  bloodthirsty  priesthood.  They  were  earnest 
disciples  of  the  “ Blood-Atonement,”  and  could  slay  an 
apostate  or  a Gentile  with  no  compunctions  of  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


B Son's  XTragefc^,  a /iDotber’s  Cornet^. 

MONG  the  victims  to  priestly  hatred  and  jealousy 
was  a young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  in 
San  Pete  County,  named  Thomas  Lewis,  a very 
quiet,  inoffensive  fellow,  much  liked  by  all  who 
knew  him,  very  retiring  in  his  manners,  and 
not  particularly  fond  of  gay  society.  He  lived 
with  his  widowed  mother,  and  the  very  sweetest, 
tenderest  relations  that  can  exist  between  a mother  and  child 
existed  between  them. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  and  at  the  urgent  and  re- 
peated entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  attended  a dancing-party. 
During  the  evening  he  was  quite  attentive  to  a young  lady- 
friend  who  was  present,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
greater  intimacy  than  with  any  other  in  the  company.  She 
knew  his  shy,  retiring  disposition,  and  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  assisting  him  to  make  the  evening  a pleasant 
one;  just  as  any  good-natured,  kindly  girl  will  do  for  a 
yo'ung  fellow  whom  she  likes,  and  who  she  knows  is  ill  at 
ease  and  uncomfortable.  But  unfortunately,  Snow,  the 
Bishop  of  the  ward  in  which  the  Lewis  family  lived,  had 
cast  his  patriarchal  eye  on  this  young  girl,  and  designed  her 
for  himself ; and  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  seeing  another 
person  pay  any  attention  to  his  future  wife.  He  had  a 
large  family  already,  but  he  wished  to  add  to  it,  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  interfered  with. 

Lewis’s  doom  was  sealed  at  once;  the  enamored  Bishop 
was  mad  with  jealous  rage,  and  he  had  only  to  give  a hint 
of  his  feelings  to  some  of  his  chosen  followers,  who  were 
always  about,  and  the  sequel  was  sure.  He  denounced 
Lewis  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  and  really  succeeded 
in  arousing  quite  a strong  feeling  of  indignation  against  him 
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for  his  presumption  in  daring  to  pay  even  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  a lady  who  was  destined  to  grace  a Bishop’s  harem. 

The  closest  espionage  was  kept  upon  him  by  the  Bishop’s 
band  of  ruffians,  and  one  evening  a favorable  opportunity 
presented  itself ; he  was  waylaid,  and  the  Bishop’s  sentence 
carried  out,  which  was  to  inflict  on  the  boy  an  injury  so 
brutal  and  barbarous  that  no  woman’s  pen  may  write  the 
words  that  describe  it.  The  mutilated  victim  lay  in  a con- 
cealed spot  for  twenty-four  hours,  weak  and  ill,  and  unable 
to  move.  Here  his  brother  found  him  in  an  apparently 
dying  state,  and  took  him  home  to  his  poor,  distracted 
mother,  who  nursed  him  with  a breaking  heart,  until  after 
a long  time  he  partially  recovered. 

Lewis  then  withdrew  himself  from  all  his  former  friends, 
and  even  refused  to  resume  his  place  at  the  table  with  the 
family.  He  became  a victim  of  melancholia,  and  would 
take  no  notice  of  what  was  occurring  around  him.  He 
stayed  with  his  mother  for  several  years,  when  he  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  His 
mother  and  brother  made  every  effort  to  find  him,  but  could 
not  obtain  the  slightest  clew  to  his  whereabouts.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  emissaries  of  polygamous  Bishop 
Snow  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

But  the  almost  incredible  marvel  is,  that  the  mother  of 
Bishop  Snow’s  poor  victim  still  retained  her  faith  in  Mor- 
monism,  and  after  the  cruel  and  disgraceful  tragedy  which 
deprived  her  of  her  son,  was  sealed  to  Brigham  Young  as 
one  of  his  wives.  It  was  not  pity  that  moved  him  to  marry 
her,  nor  a desire  to  comfort  her  and  lighten  her  burdens; 
but  it  was  because  he  saw  by  so  doing  that  he  could  advance 
his  own  interests.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  seldom  reckoned  among 
the  Mormon  President’s  wives,  yet  he  was  sealed  to  her 
about  two  years  after  his  marriage  to  me.  This  unseason- 
able matrimonial  experiment  of  Brigham’s  may  seem  out  of 
place  here,  yet  I venture  to  record  it  as  a singular,  and 
indeed  almost  comical,  conclusion  to  one  of  the  horrible 
tragedies  of  “ Blood- Atonement.” 
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San  Pete  was  filled  with  so  many  sad  memories  to  Mrs. 
Lewis,  after  the  terrible  fate  of  her  son,  that  she  could  not 
remain  there,  to  be  reminded  constantly  of  the  affair.  So 
she  removed  to  Provo,  where  she  bought  herself  a very 
pleasant  home,  and,  having  considerable  wealth,  was  living 
very  comfortably,  when  Brigham  commenced  building  a 
factory  so  near  to  her  that  it  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  place 
and  made  it  quite  unpleasant.  The  agents  then  proposed  to 
bring  the  water-course  through  her  front  yard — an  arrange- 
ment to  which  she  objected  most  emphatically.  The  agents, 
shocked  at  her  unwillingness  to  have  her  property  spoiled 
for  the  sake  of  Brother  Brigham’s  factory,  rushed  in  haste 
to  the  Prophet,  and  told  him  of  Mrs.  Lewis’s  rebellion. 
The  great  Mogul  instantly  formed  a plan  of  inducing  her  to 
surrender.  He  went  at  once  to  Provo,  and  presented  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Lewis  with  an  offer  of  marriage,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  “ I know  you  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
Sister  Lewis;  you  have  suffered  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
gospel,  and  I pity  you.  I desire  to  do  something  for  you ; I 
wish  in  some  way  to  comfort  you ; so  I think  you  had  better 
become  a member  of  my  family.” 

She  was  an  old  lady,  with  children  all  grown,  and  was 
perfectly  independent  of  them  or  any  one,  and  certainly  had 
no*  need  to  marry  for  support.  As  the  Mormons  believe 
that  no  woman  can  enter  heaven  except  some  man  go 
through  the  ordinances  with  her,  many  are  sealed  in  their 
old  age  to  secure  salvation;  but  as  her  husband  had  been  a 
good  Mormon,  and  they  had  attended  to  all  the  important 
matters,  she  was  saved  without  prophetic  intervention.  She 
had  no  need  to  marry  for  a husband  who  should  look  out 
for  her  welfare,  as  her  children  were  ready  and  willing  to 
do  anything  she  needed  done  in  the  way  of  business.  So  she 
informed  Brother  Brigham  that  she  didn’t  see  why  she 
should  marry  at  all. 

But  Brother  Brigham  assured  her  that  he  wanted  to  marry 
as  well  for  his  own  happiness  as  hers.  He  wanted  her 
always  near  him,  and  it  should  be  his  first  pleasure  and 
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business  to  look  out  for  a nice  place  of  residence  for  her, 
where  he  might  look  after  her  constantly.  In  fact  he  played 
the  devoted  and  anxious  lover  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a 
youth  who  is  wooing  his  first  innamorata,  and  in  a fashion 
to  make  some  of  his  family  stare  if  they  overheard  it. 

The  Prophet’s  earnestness  was  not  without  effect,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  took  her  lover’s  proposal  into  serious  considera- 
tion, while  he  waited  anxiously  for  an  answer,  with  one  eye 
on  the  coveted  front  yard,  the  other  leering  at  the  widow, 
who  actually  concluded  to  accept  his  proposals,  and  became 
one  of  his  wives.  He  was  ashamed  of  himself  after  it  was 
all  over,  and  requested  his  bride  to  say  nothing  about  “ the 
transaction  between  them,”  as  it  was  better  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  no  one  but  themselves  should  know  any- 
thing about  it.  “ They  would  not  understand,  you  know,” 
murmured  he  in  his  most  drivelling  sweet  accents.  The 
trouble  was,  “ they  ” would  understand  too  well,  especially 
when  they  saw  the  water-course  running  through  the  once 
pretty  front  yard  of  the  last  Mrs.  Young’s  home. 

In  a very  short  time  he  began  to  talk  about  his  farm- 
house, and  extolling  it  as  a most  desirable  residence.  I 

was  living  there  at  the  time,  yet 
he  said  “ it  was  plenty  large 
enough  for  two  families,  and 
everything  was  arranged  with 
such  perfect  convenience;”  so 
he  begged  that  she  would  move 
there  at  once.  He  grew  elo- 
quent over  the  beauties  of  the 
situation,  and  said,  “ It  is  a 
perfectly  splendid  place,  the 
nicest  farm-place  I ever  saw  in 
my  life.  I would  give  any- 
thing if  my  duties  would  per- 
mit me  to  live  there;  but  I am 
kept  away  by  circumstance^,  and  cannot  even  think  of  it  as 
a permanent  residence,  ardently  as  I long  to  do  so.”  He 
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continued,  “ You  can  raise  all  the  fowls  there  that  you 
desire;  it  is  a beautiful  place  for  raising  ducks  and  geese, 
and  you  may  make  as  many  feather-beds  as  you  wish.” 
What  greater  inducements  could  he  hold  out  to  her  ? Dear 
to  every  old-time  housekeeper’s  heart  were  her  plump,  soft, 
billowy  feather-beds.  The  pride  of  Mrs.  Lewis’s  heart  was 
her  feather-beds — she  wavered. 

Her  sons  were  very  reluctant  to  have  her  leave  her  own 
home,  and  expressed  themselves  quite  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject when  she  mentioned  it  to  them  and  asked  their  advice. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  their  disapprobation,  she  concluded  to  go. 
Her  husband  was  also  her  Prophet,  and  it  might  be  that  he 
spoke  from  inspiration.  At  all  events,  she  would  give  heed 
to  his  words,  and  regard  his  wishes;  else  what  punishment 
and  disgrace  might  she  not  bring  upon  herself?  So,  deaf 
to  her  children’s  protestations,  she  removed  thither,  and 
came  into  the  same  house  with  me.  Neither  of  us  liked 
this  arrangement,  as  we  were  both  firm  believers  in  the 
theory  that  no  one  house  was  ever  yet  built  large  enough 
for  two  families.  Yet  we  knew  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  say  anything  to  Brigham;  so  we  were  as  quiet  as  we 
could  be,  and  awaited  his  own  time  for  our  separation. 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  a very  kind,  patient  woman,  and  I became 
very  fond  of  her.  We  got  on  admirably  in  our  forced 
companionship,  and  managed  to  live  together  until  my  house 
in  the  city  was  finished,  which  was  about  four  months  after 
she  arrived  at  the  farm. 

She  said  that  she  told  Brother  Brigham  most  decidedly, 
that  she  had  strong  objections  to  moving  into  a house  with 
another  family,  and  he  told  her  that  he  was  intending  to 
have  me  go  to  the  city  immediately,  and  that  I would  prob- 
ably be  gone  before  she  arrived  at  the  farm.  She  post- 
poned her  removal  for  some  weeks  after  that,  hoping  that  I 
would  have  gone  by  that  time,  and  the  coast  entirely  clear. 
She  found  on  her  arrival  that  Brigham  had  grossly  misre- 
presented affairs  at  the  farm.  Nothing  at  all  was  as  he  had 
described  it  to  her. 
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When  she  had  lived  at  the  farm  a year,  she  told  me  that 
Brigham  had  never  been  to  see  her  once  during  all  that 
time;  but  that  he  had  got  possession  of  her  property,  and 
was  using  it  for  factory  purposes.  The  water-course  ran 
through  her  yard,  her  house  was  made  an  office,  and  the 
whole  place  was  so  changed  and  so  entirely  spoiled  as  a resi- 
dence, that  she  never  could  go  there  again  to  live.  She 
must,  whether  she  would  or  not,  live  there  until  Brigham 
chose  to  move  her  somewhere  else,  or  until  her  children 
could  find  some  place  for  her  to  go  to.  She  supported  her- 
self entirely  independently  of  the  man  who  had  swindled 
her  out  of  her  home  and  her  property;  and  the  only  assist- 
ance she  received  was  from  her  children,  who  were  kind  to 
her,  annoyed  as  they  were  at  her  for  giving  up  her  home, 
and,  above  all,  allowing  it  to  fall  into  Brigham  Young’s 
hands.  His  duck-and-goose  story  was  all  misrepresenta- 
tion, used  merely  to  induce  her  to  go  to  the  farm. 

A man  named  Thomas  Williams  came  early  to  Utah,  was 
a good  Mormon,  and  embraced  polygamy.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  and  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  influence  in  his 
profession.  He  was,  however,  a very  independent  man, 
and  a man  of  decided  opinions.  He  had  differed  from 
Brigham  on  many  political  questions,  and  he  was  a warm 
friend  and  staunch  adherent  of  Judge  Stiles,  who  had  drawn 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  “ boys  ” by  his  just  and 
impartial  judgments.  Indeed,  Williams  had  his  office  with 
the  judge,  and  that  was  a crime,  when  Judge  Stiles’  stand- 
ing was  taken  into  consideration.  Williams  was  also  in 
possession  of  knowledge  concerning  some  murders  that  had 
taken  place,  had  spoken  very  openly  of  them,  and  was 
becoming  actually  dangerous  to  Brigham  and  the  other 
leaders, — so  dangerous  that  Brigham  went  to  his  parents 
and  complained  of  him  and  his  acts,  and  ended  by  saying, 
“ If  Tom  don’t  behave  himself,  and  stop  making  me  trouble, 
I must  have  him  attended  to.” 

Soon  after  that  Williams  apostatized,  and  expressed  him- 
self openly  concerning  the  Mormon  Church  and  its  leaders, 
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although  he  knew  that  it  must  come  to  their  ears,  and  that 
they  would  try,  at  least,  to  punish  him  for  what  they  would 
consider  his  wickedness  and  profanity.  He  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  fear,  as  he  had  previously  lost  all  belief  in  or  respect 
for  them.  He  started  for  California  soon  after  his  apos- 
tasy, designing  to  stay  there,  and  to  send  for  his  family  to 
join  him,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  fairly  settled.  He  was 
waylaid  and  killed  by  the  “ Indians  ” on  the  plains.  His 
body  was  fearfully  mutilated,  and  left  hanging  for  the  birds 
of  prey.  It  was  well  known,  however,  at  Salt  Lake,  that 
the  “ Indians  ” engaged  in  this  assassination  were  white , 
and  that  Williams  was  murdered  by  the  express  order  of 
the  church  authorities,  who  felt  that  he  would  prove  a most 
dangerous  enemy. 

His  fate  was  a direct  contradiction  to  Brigham’s  famous 
sermon  on  apostates,  preached  a few  years  before.  Here 
is  what  he  says  about  “ independent  apostates “ When  a 
man  comes  right  out  like  an  independent  devil,  and  says, 

‘ Damn  Mormonism,  and  all  Mormons,’  and  is  off  with  him- 
self to  California,  I say  he  is  a gentleman,  by  the  side  of  the 
nasty,  sneaking  apostates,  who  are  opposed  to  nothing  but 
Christianity.  I say  to  the  former,  ‘ Go  in  peace.’  ” Wil- 
liams was  certainly  independent  enough,  but  his  indepen- 
dence did  not  save  him. 

In  this  same  sermon,  which  was  preached  particularly 
against  the  “ Gladdenites,”  as  the  followers  of  Gladden 
Bishop  were  called, — a man  who  differed  from  Brigham  in 
certain  points  of  the  Mormon  belief,  and  who  would  not 
concede  that  Young  was  the  proper  successor  of  Joseph 
Smith, — he  said, — 

“ When  I went  from  meeting  last  Sabbath,  my  ears  were 
saluted  by  an  apostate  preaching  in  the  streets  here.  I 
want  to  know  if  any  one  of  you  who  has  got  the  spirit  of 
Mormonism  in  you,  the  spirit  that,  Joseph  and  Hyrum  had, 
or  that  we  have  here,  would  say,  * Let  us  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Let  us  listen,  and  prove  all  things.’  What 
do  you  want  to  prove  ? Do  you  want  to  prove  that  an  old 
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apostate,  who  has  been  cut  off  from  the  church  thirteen 
times  for  lying,  is  anything  worthy  of  notice?  We  want 
such  men  to  go  to  California,  or  anywhere  they  choose.  I 
say  to  these  persons,  * You  must  not  court  persecution  here, 
lest  you  get  so  much  of  it  you  will  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  Do  not  court  persecution.  We  have  known  Gladden 
Bishop  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  know  him  to  be  a 
poor,  dirty  cuss.’ 

“ Now,  you  Gladdenites,  keep  your  tongues  still,  lest 
sudden  destruction  come  upon  you.  I say,  rather  than  that 
apostates  should  flourish  here,  I will  unsheathe  my  bowie- 
knife , and  conquer  or  die.  Now,  you  nasty  apostates,  clear 
out,  or  judgment  will  be  laid  to  the  line  and  righteousness 
to  the  plummet.  If  you  say  it  is  all  right,  raise  your  hands. 
Let  us  call  upon  the  Lord  to  assist  us  in  this  and  every  other 
good  work.” 

“ I will  unsheathe  my  bowie-knife,”  was  a favorite  threat 
of  Brigham  Young’s,  and  not  an  empty  threat.  The  bowie- 
knife  was  unsheathed  hundreds  of  times.  But  some  one  of 
his  Danite  followers  was  called  upon  to  use  it,  and  when  the 
murders  were  laid  at  his  door,  he  stood  up  coolly  and  boldly, 
and  his  lying  tongue  proclaimed,  “ I did  not  do  these  deeds.” 

For  six  or  seven  years  the  spirit  of  slaughter  seemed  to 
stalk  about  in  the  beautiful  Utah  valleys,  and  human  blood 
was  shed  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Did  one  man  bear 
a grudge  against  another,  the  latter  died  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  a Mormon  court  of  investigation  could  never  dis- 
cover how.  Was  a man  obnoxious  to  any  of  the  church 
officers,  he  disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
John  V.  Long,  a clerk  in  Brigham’s  office,  the  only  person 
who  heard  the  conversation  between  Brigham  and  the  mes- 
senger sent  from  George  A.  Smith,  just  before  the  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre,  and  who  wrote  out  the  instructions 
which  the  man  was  to  carry  back,  was  found  dead  in  a 
ditch,  “ drowned  ” in  three  inches  of  water , “ accidentally,” 
of  course,  since  that  was  th^  decision  of  the  Mormon  jury. 
Did  a man  suspect  his  wife  of  infidelity,  either  she  or  her 
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suspected  lover,  or  both,  fell  victims  to  his  fury.  Some- 
times the  suspicion  was  without  foundation,  but  the  truth 
would  be  discovered  too  late,  as  in  the  case  of  the  husband 
who  murdered  a Dr.  Vaughan  in  San  Pete  for  supposed 
intimacy  with  his  wife. 

The  man  was  an  enthusiastic  Mormon;  his  wife,  a lovely 
woman,  whose  reputation  had  always  been  irreproachable. 
Dr.  Vaughan  was  a friend  of  both,  until  the  husband  fan- 
cied that  he  was  too  fond  of  the  wife.  He  went  at  once 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  took  counsel  of  the  Prophet,  returned 
home,  and  shot  the  doctor  dead  as  he  was  leaving  church. 
He  found  out  afterwards  that  his  suspicion  was  groundless, 
and  that  he  had  murdered  an  innocent  man,  who  had  never 
wronged  him,  even  in  thought.  He  was  haunted  by  re- 
morse until  his  death.  Yet  he  had  only  followed  the  teach- 
ings of  his  religious  leader.  Such  were  the  results  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Blood-Atonement  doctrine  in  Utah. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


/ji>e  ffatber's  jf tttb  Wife  Comes  anfc  Goes* 


NOTHER  immediate  effect  of  the  “ Reforma- 
tion ” was  to  increase  the  practice  of  polygamy. 
A well-known  ancient  verse  might  be  altered  to 
suit  the  Mormon  practice : 

“ Then  were  those  wed  who  never  wed  before ; 

And  those  who  once  were  wed  now  wed  the  more.” 

Marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  was  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent,  that,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  first 
“ Endowments  ” in  Nauvoo  Temple,  the  ceremony  of  seal- 
ing was  literally  going  on  day  and  night.  “ The  man  who 
refuses  to  enter  polygamy  will  be  eternally  damned,”  an- 
nounced Brigham  Young  from  the  Tabernacle.  “ Who 
marries  out  of  the  church  marries  for  hell,”  supplemented 
Heber  C.  Kimball.  Polygamy  was  preached  from  the  plat- 
form, and  taught  by  the  ward-teachers  in  private.  It  was 
not  only  advised, — it  was  commanded,  and  no  one  dared 
to  think  of  disobeying  the  prophetic  mandates. 

There  was  scarcely  a family  in  the  Territory  at  that  time 
which  was  not  increased  by  a plurality  of  wives.  Men 
married  in  the  most  reckless  fashion,  with  nothing  in  the 
world  on  which  to  support  their  families.  Girls  went  to  the 
Endowment  House  in  the  morning  to  take  their  Endow- 
ments, with  no  idea  of  marrying,  and  came  away  in  the 
afternoon  sealed  to  some  brother  whose  fancy  they  had 
taken,  or  who,  being  advised  by  Brigham  or  Heber  to  avail 
himself  of  his  “ privileges,”  had  left  the  matter  in  apostolic 
hands,  and  submitted  to  everything,  even  to  the  choice  of  a 
plural  wife. 

Wives  did  not  know  when  their  husbands  would  bring 
home  another  woman  to  share  their  home  and  their  hus- 
band ; for  the  clause  in  the  “ Revelation  ” that  declared  that 
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a man  should  seek  his  wife’s  consent  to  a plural  marriage, 
and  that  she  should  herself  give  the  new  wife  to  her  hus- 
band, “ even  as  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Abraham,”  was  a 
dead  letter,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  not  regarded. 
Indeed,  the  men  many  times  did  not  consider  it  at  all  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  wives  of  their  intention,  and  the  poor 
women  would  know  nothing  of  the  new  marriage  until  the 
husband  brought  home  his  latest  acquisition,  or  until  she 
was  informed  of  it  by  some  outsider. 

Those  were  the  days  when  even  the  most  trusting  wives 
lost  faith  in  their  husbands;  when  solemn,  oft-repeated 
promises  were  broken,  evidently  without  the  slightest  qualm 
of  conscience;  when  the  tender,  watchful  affection  of  the 
husband  and  father  was  swallowed  up  in  the  mad  desire  of 
possession  of  the  brute.  There  were  tragedies  enacted  then 
that  the  world  never  will  hear  of ; women  died  of  broken 
hearts,  and  their  sad  fates  brought  no  pang,  or  repentance, 
or  remorse  to  the  men  who  were  as  much  the  murderers  as 
though  they  had  deliberately  taken  their  lives  with  the 
knife,  the  bullet,  or  the  poisoned  cup. 

“ Only  a wife  ” out  of  the  way ; and  what  did  that  matter  ? 

— plenty  more  were  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  “ I think  no 
more  of  taking  a wife  than  I 
do  of  buying  a cow,”  was  one 
of  Heber  Kimball’s  insolent, 
impudent  remarks,  made  from 
the  stand  in  the  Tabernacle  to 
a congregation  of  several  thou- 
sand. Most  of  his  hearers 
thought  even  less  of  it,  for  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  money 
for  the  cow;  and  as  for  the 
other,  he  had  only  to  tell  some 
ignorant  girl  that  he  had  had  a 
revelation  that  she  should 
marry  him,  and  she  obeyed  without  question. 


A Wife  Out  of  the  Way. 
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All  the  finer  feelings  and  sensibilities  of  man’s  nature 
were  killed  by  this  horrible  system.  He  regarded  women’s 
suffering  with  utter  indifference;  he  did  not  care  for  their 
affection;  their  tears  bored  him,  and  angered  rather  than 
touched  him.  He  lost  all  the  respect  and  chivalrous  regard 
which  he  might  once  have  had  for  the  sex,  and  spoke  of  his 
wives  as  “ my  women,”  “ my  heifers,”  or,  if  he  was  a Heber 
Kimball,  “ my  cows.”  He  was  taught  that  they  were  his 
inferiors,  dependent  on  him  for  everything,  even  for  their 
future  existence,  and  he  considered  that  it  was  sufficient  that 
he  gave  them  his  name;  the  rest  they  might  get  for  them- 
selves. He  believed  that  the  Mormon  Church  was  to  bring 
about  the  time  “ when  seven  women  shall  lay  hold  on  one 
man,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  be  called  by  his  name,”  and 
should  promise  to  eat  their  own  bread  and  wear  their  own 
apparel.  The  latter  they  were  not  merely  allowed,  but 
obliged  to  do,  and  poor  and  scanty  were  both  bread  and 
apparel  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Polygamy  makes,  in 
short,  a brute  of  what  might  be  a man. 

Instead  of  citing  further  sad  and  tragic  illustrations  of 
Mormon  polygamy  in  other  families,  I will  tell  a little  of 
what  the  “ Reformation,”  and  the  subsequent  “ Celestial 
Ordinance  ” fever  did  for  our  own  family. 

It  added  several  more  to  our  circle  in  a very  short  time. 
My  father  was  counselled,  as  were  most  of  the  Mormon 
men,  to  take  some  of  the  “ Hand-Cart  girls,”  as  they  must 
be  provided  for  some  way.  My  mother  had  already  had 
her  burden  given  her ; and  after  she  had  been  obliged  to  see 
another  woman  taking  the  love  and  care  that  by  right  be- 
longed to  her,  and  her  alone,  she  grew  indifferent  on  the 
subject,  and  declared  that  a few  wives,  more  or  less,  would 
make  little  difference  to  her  now,  and  she  would  be  as  well 
satisfied  with  one  fourth  of  a husband  as  with  one  half. 
That  is  generally  the  way  first  wives  argue ; if  there  is  to  be 
a plurality  of  wives,  it  may  as  well  be  half  a dozen  as  one. 
The  hurt  comes  with  the  first  plural  wife;  no  suffering  can 
ever  exceed  the  pain  she  feels  then. 
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The  second  wife  was  made  ill,  however,  by  the  new 
arrangement;  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  felt  the  hurt  of 
being  superseded;  but  she  bore  it  very  patiently,  and  made 
no  complaint.  After  she  recovered  from  her  illness,  she 
joined  my  mother  in  her  efforts  to  make  friends  with  the 
other  wives,  for  two  had  already  been  added  to  the  family* 
and  placed  under  the  same  roof  with  us. 

The  Hand-Cart  girls,  not  being  disposed  of  rapidly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  authorities,  they  urged  them  to  make 
proposals  to  the  brethren,  which,  by  the  way,  they  were  not 
at  all  backward  in  doing.  One  young  lady  selected  “ our  ” 
husband,  to  use  my  mother’s  expression ; and  to  quote  from 
her  description,  “ as  it  was  done  in  obedience  to  counsel, 
we  extended  our  arms  to  receive  her,  the  third  one  that  we 
had  welcomed  within  the  month.  Our  ‘ kingdom  ’ was 
increasing,  but  each  individual  share  of  husband  was  grow- 
ing ‘ small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.’  ” 

This  last  acquisition  proved  to  be  anything  but  an  agree- 
able one,  and  she  made  plenty  of  trouble  for  us  all.  When 
she  offered  herself  to  my  father,  after  having  been  coun- 
selled by  the  authorities  to  do  so,  he  received  her  proposi- 
tion somewhat  coolly  and  cautiously,  for,  to  tell  the  truth* 
he  would  much  have  preferred  to  make  his  own  selection, 
and  Louise  (for  that  was  her  name)  would,  most  emphati- 
cally, not  have  been  his  choice.  Yet  he  would  have  been 
openly  ridiculed,  and  held  up  to  derision  in  the  Tabernacle, 
had  he  ventured  to  refuse;  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  her,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

He  had  been  so  long  absent  that  his  affairs  were  by  no> 
means  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  he  needed  all  the  as- 
sistance he  could  obtain  from  his  wives.  My  mother  and 
Elizabeth  were  both  hard-working  women,  and  as  hard  as 
they  had  labored  during  their  husband’s  absence,  they  did 
not  relax  their  exertions  in  the  slightest  now  that  he  had 
returned.  My  mother  took  the  young  wives  at  once  under 
her  protection,  and  commenced  teaching  them  to  be  useful. 
They  had  worked  at  trades  in  England,  but  had  never  been. 
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trained  to  housekeeping.  The  two  first,  or  rather  Numbers'. 
Three  and  Four,  proved  very  nice  girls,  and  worked  with  a 
will,  showing  a great  readiness  and  aptitude  at  learning,  and 
a genuine  desire  to  do  their  part. 

But  Number  Five,  the  “ free-will  offering,”  as  Elizabeth 
and  mother  always  called  Louise,  did  not  love  work,  and  she 
would  not  do  it.  She  said  she  was  a milliner,  and  had  once 
been  an  actress,  and  declined  “ to  soil  her  hands  with  menial 


labor.”  There  was  some  friction  in  the  running  of  the 
household  machinery  on  account  of  this;  but  Mormon  wo- 
men are  expected  to  exercise  patience,  and  little  fault  was 
found  audibly,  although  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  new 
wife  was  unhappy,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  disgusted  with 
her  selfishness  and  indolence,  which  amounted  to  laziness. 

My  father  was  appointed  to  another  mission  in  the  States, 
directly  after  he  was  married  to  Louise,  and  he  left  his 
miscellaneous  family  all  together  on  a farm  about  seventy 
miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City.  During  his  absence  Louise 
made  herself  disagreeable  in  every  possible  way.  It  actually 
seemed  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  annoy  us  all  as 
much  as  possible,  and  that  she  tried  every  expedient  she 
could  devise  to  accomplish  her  intentions.  My  mother  was 
particularly  annoyed  by  her  familiarity  with  the  men  em- 
15 
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ployed  on  the  farm,  and  remonstrated  with  her  on  her  un- 
dignified behavior.  She  was  very  impertinent,  although 
mother  had  spoken  to  her  in  the  kindest  possible  way,  and 
informed  her  that  she  should  do  as  she  pleased ; that  she  was 
my  father’s  wife,  and  her  rights  in  the  house  were  equal  to 
any  other  person’s. 

Fortunately,  my  father  remained  away  but  a short  time, 
and  on  his  return  he  was  speedily  made  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  disapproved  of  the  last  wife’s  conduct 
as  much  as  my  mother  had  done,  and  treated  her  with  such 
marked  coolness  that  she  demanded  the  cause.  He  told  her 
that  he  was  greatly  displeased  with  her,  annoyed  particularly 
at  her  lack  of  respect  for  herself,  him,  or  his  family,  and 
that  he  did  not  feel  at  all  like  acknowledging  her  as  his  wife 
unless  she  would  most  decidedly  behave  in  a more  becoming 
and  dignified  manner. 

Louise  was  penitent,  and  promised  all  sorts  of  things  if 
he  would  only  allow  her  to  remain  in  his  family;  she  went 
about  the  house  the  very  personification  of  grief  and  humil- 
ity, until  my  father  was  called  by  church  business  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  No  sooner  was  he  fairly  started  than  she  deter- 
mined to  create  a sensation  in  the  family. 

She  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  after  announcing  that 
she  wished  to  be  left  quiet  and  not  intruded  upon  by  anyone. 
However,  one  of  the  younger  wives  entered  her  room  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  and  found  Louise  in  bed. 

“ Are  you  ill  ?”  she  inquired. 

“ O,  no;  only  heart-broken!”  was  the  reply,  in  the  most 
doleful  tone  which  she  could  possibly  assume,  and  a great 
display  of  grief  in  the  shape  of  a pocket-handkerchief  which 
she  applied  to  her  eyes,  then  flourished  in  the  air,  and  then 
returned  to  her  eyes.  After  some  more  conversation,  Eliza 
came  out  with  a pair  of  valuable  ear-rings  in  her  hand. 
Mother  asked  her  where  she  got  them. 

“ Louise  gave  them  to  me,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Isn’t  that  a sudden  freak  of  generosity?”  inquired  my 
mother. 
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“ She  says  she  shall  never  want  them  any  more,  and  she 
cried  when  she  said  it,”  was  the  answer. 

Louise  had  always  seemed  to  like  Eliza  better  than  she 
did  any  of  the  other  wives,  and  my  mother  at  once  fancied 
that  there  was  some  trickery  going  on,  and  that  Louise  was 
trying  to  win  Eliza  over  to  her.  I was  a little  curious  my- 
self, as  girls  of  thirteen  are  very  apt  to  be  when  anything 
unusual  is  going  on  in  the  family  which  they  do  not  fully 
understand ; so  I determined  to  visit  Louise  myself,  and  see 
what  was  the  matter  with  her.  I found  her  in  bed  appar- 
ently ill.  She  was  very  pathetic  in  her  conversation,  and 
made  me  quite  miserable  by  the  recital  of  her  wrongs. 
Somehow  I felt  that  I was  personally  to  blame  for  all  her 
misery,  and  yet  I didn’t  see  how  that  could  be.  She  gave 
me  her  watch  and  chain,  which  I had  always  admired  and 
coveted,  and  told  me  she  had  done  for  ever  with  such 
gewgaws.  I was  so  delighted  with  the  jewelry  that  I quite 
forgot  to  be  sympathetic,  but  rushed  off  to  show  my  gift  to 
my  mother,  and  tell  her  what  Louise  said. 

My  mother  began  to  be  startled  by  this  new  development 
of  affairs,  and  asked  Lizzie,  the  third  wife,  to  go  up  to  her. 
Lizzie  came  back  with  the  startling  message  that  Louise  said 
she  was  going  to  die,  and  then  she  wished  her  wardrobe 
divided  among  the  family.  She  also  wished  that  my  mother 
would  come  to  her. 

My  mother  at  first  felt  inclined  to  refuse,  but  upon  con- 
sideration, and  being  urged  by  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  she  went,  and  found  Louise  groaning  with  pain,  real 
or  pretended. 

“ What  is  the  trouble?”  she  asked. 

“ O,”  said  Louise,  with  a groan,  “ I am  dying.  I shall 
never  cause  any  more  trouble  in  your  family.” 

“ It  is  not  right  for  you  to  talk  in  that  manner,”  replied 
my  mother;  “if  you  are  ill,  I will  do  all  I can  to  relieve  you.” 

“ I don’t  want  anything  done ; I only  want  to  die : my 
husband  does  not  love  me,  arid  I cannot  live ; all  I desire  is 
death,”  wailed  the  woman. 
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“ It  is  not  always  so  easy  to  die  when  we  desire,”  was  my 
mother’s  somewhat  crisp  reply,  as  she  was  a little  annoyed 
by  what  she  considered  Louise’s  “ foolishness.” 

“ But  I have  made  sure,”  answered  she;  “ I have  taken 
poison.” 

She  had  not  done  so,  but  was  only  working  on  our  sympa- 
thies. But  as  she  persisted  in  her  statement,  and  no  physi- 
cian was  within  reach,  such  simple  antidotes  as  we  knew 
were  given  to  her ; she  all  the  time  groaning  and  screaming 
with  pain.  My  brother  was  summoned  from  the  hay-field, 
where  he  was  at  work,  and  sent  for  our  father. 

My  brother  could  get  no  horse,  and  so  he  started  on  foot 
to  try  to  overtake  father,  who  had  set  out  on  horseback  some 
hours  before.  He  would  necessarily  travel  very  slowly, 
however,  as  he  was  driving  cattle.  The  boy  had  to  climb 
high  mountains,  yet  he  hurried  as  fast  as  possible,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  his  father  when  about  fifteen  miles 
from  home.  He  was  perfectly  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  and 
fell  fainting  at  his  father’s  feet,  after  he  had  managed  to 
gasp  out,  “ Father,  Louise  has  poisoned  herself !”  It  was 
some  time  before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  which  my  father  instantly  pronounced  a hoax. 
“ However,”  he  said,  “ I will  go  back  and  settle  the  diffi- 
culty.” 

During  all  the  time  that  elapsed  between  my  brother’s 
departure  and  his  return  with  his  father,  Louise  was  carry- 
ing on  the  tragedy  in  a way  that  was  calculated  to  frighten 
the  whole  family.  She  reached  out  her  hand  and  bade  us 
all  farewell,  at  the  same  time  exhorting  us  to  greater  piety. 
She  said  it  had  been  her  desire  to  do  right,  but  she  knew 
she  had  failed  in  her  most  earnest  endeavors;  this  she 
regretted,  as  she  was  now  nearing  her  end,  and  had  no 
means  of  rectifying  her  past  wrong-doing.  Yet  she  wished 
to  die  in  peace  with  all,  and  she  forgave  the  wrongs  she  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  some  members  of  the  family. 

After  talking  on  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  until,  in- 
deed, she  had  exhausted  the  topic  and  could  find  no  more  to 
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say,  she  feigned  a kind  of  stupor;  from  which  she  soon 
aroused,  however,  and  recommenced  her  exhortation,  and 
ended  by  informing  my  mother  that  she  had  never  under- 
stood her,  and  had  never  sufficiently  appreciated  her,  and 
that  she  would  rather  die  than  be  the  cause  of  contention. 

My  mother  had  begun  to  understand  her  trickery  now. 
Losing  all  patience  with  her,  and  feeling  very  indignant  at 
her  shallow  attempt  at  deception,  which  was  patent  to  us  all, 
my  mother  said  quietly : “ It  seems  to  me  you  are  a long  time 
dying,  Louise;  I feel  quite  satisfied  that  you  are  deceiving 
us  all,  and  as  I do  not  care  to  be  duped  any  longer,  we’ll  call 
the  farce  ended — for  you  can’t  make  a tragedy  of  it,  try 
hard  as  you  may.” 

“ It  is  your  fault  that  I am  not  dead,”  Louise  answered, 
her  eyes  flashing  suddenly,  and  a great  deal  of  the  old- 
fashioned  spirit  in  her  will;  “ if  you  hadn’t  administered  an 
antidote,  against  my  will,  I should  be  dead  now.” 

None  of  us  could  restrain  a smile  at  her  mention  of  the 
“ antidote,”  for  salt  and  water,  salt  and  vinegar,  and  mus- 
tard and  water,  were  the  only  medicines  we  had  given  her. 
With  these  very  simple  remedies  my  mother’s  “ medicine 
box  ” was  exhausted,  and  there  was  nothing  else  which  she 
could  do,  except  to  abandon  the  case. 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  my  father  returned. 
My  mother  met  him  at  the  door. 

“ There’s  nobody  dead!”  was  her  greeting. 

“ I didn’t  expect  there  was,”  he  replied,  passing  her  and 
entering  Louise’s  room. 

“ What  are’you  in  bed  for?”  was  his  inquiry. 

At  first  she  declined  to  reply  to  him,  but  on  his  repeating 
the  question,  and  insisting  on  an  answer,  she  told  the  same 
story  that  she  had  told  to  the  rest  of  us.  He  was  as  scep- 
tical regarding  the  truth  of  it  as  the  rest  of  us  had  become, 
but  said  that  he  would  suggest  the  free  use  of  cayenne  pep- 
per, and  asked  my  mother  to  make  her  some  tea  of  it.  I am 
afraid  there  was  a little  malice  in  her  heart,  as  she  asked  if 
she  might  make  it  as  strong  as  she  liked. 
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“Yes,”  he  replied;  “give  her  a strong  dose.  She  shall 
have  enough  to  make  her  sick  of  her  nonsense.” 

There  was  no  further  assurance  needed,  and  I fancy 
there  never  was  a stronger  decoction  mixed  than  the  one 
my  mother  prepared  for  the  imposter.  At  first  Louise  de- 
clared she  would  not  take  it;  but  my  father  insisted  upon 
it,  telling  her  that  he  knew  nothing  better  for  people  who 
had  poisoned  themselves,  and  she  was  compelled  to  swallow 
the  whole  of  it. 

There  was  no  need,  after  that,  for  her  to  pretend  illness, 
for  she  was  sick  enough  for  one  hour  to  thoroughly  frighten 
her,  and  to  satisfy  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  felt  that  she 
deserved  just  the  punishment  she  was  getting  for  the  de- 
ception she  had  practiced,  and  the  fright  she  had  caused, 
which  was  genuine  for  a while. 

My  mother  was  specially  angry  because  my  brother  was 
made  very  ill  by  his  long  run  after  his  father,  and  came 
near  losing  his  life  in  consequence.  After  Louise  had  re- 
covered somewhat  from  the  paroxysms  of  pain  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  the  cayenne  pepper,  my  father  had 
a serious  talk  with  her,  and  told  her  that  she  must  no  longer 
consider  herself  a member  of  his  family.  Her  conduct  had 
been  such  that  she  had  forfeited  all  right  to  consideration, 
and  he  would  not  have  such  a woman  as  she  had  phoved 
herself  to  be  in  the  house  with  his  wives  and  his  young 
daughter;  so  she  must  go  away  and  find  a home  for  herself 
elsewhere. 

Such  a punishment  she  had  not  expected,  and  she  sud- 
denly changed  her  tactics,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  family  in  any  capacity  whatever.  She  confessed  that 
she  had  been  trying  to  frighten  us  all,  and  that  she  had 
taken  no  poison,  but  had  got  up  the  scene  in  order  to  create 
sympathy  for  herself.  After  professing  great  sorrow  at  her 
actions,  she  again  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 

But  my  father  was  inexorable ; and,  in  spite  of  tears,  en- 
treaties, and  protestations,  she  was  taken  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
None  of  us  ever  saw  her  again,  although  we  heard  of  her 
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several  times.  She  married  again  in  a very  short  time,  and 
in  three  weeks  was  divorced  from  her  second  husband,  to 
whom  she  had  been  sealed  “ for  time  and  eternity.” 

After  leaving  this  husband  of  three  weeks,  Louise  went  to 
the  southern  part  of  Utah,  and  married  another  man,  whom 
she  persuaded  to  take  her  to  St.  Louis.  While  there  she 
suddenly  went  away  one  day,  taking  her  husband’s  money 
and  leaving  him  behind.  When  next  heard  from,  she  was 
on  her  way  to  England.  Her  last  husband  made  no  attempt 
to  follow  her,  but  returned  to  Utah  without  either  money  or 
wife,  yet  entirely  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  one,  since  it  had 
been  the  means  of  ridding  him  of  the  other. 

Louise  was  the  only  one  of  my  father’s  wives  who  ever 
intentionally  made  trouble.  The  rest  of  them  were  good 
women,  doing  their  best  to  make  things  pleasant.  They 
did  not  like  a polygamous  life,  and  only  endured  it  because 
they  thought  they  must.  They  were  not  happy  women, — 
no  women  in  polygamy  are  happy,  however  loudly  they 
may  claim  to  be, — and  they  made  no  pretence  of  being. 
Neither  did  they  quarrel  with  each  other,  or  complain  of 
one  another  to  their  husband.  Whatever  difficulties  they 
might  have  they  settled  among  themselves,  and  did  not 
trouble  outsiders.  In  fact,  in  my  father’s  family  the  best 
side  of  a polygamous  life  was  shown,  but  the  best  side  was 
by  no  means  a bright  one. 

Some  time  before  our  family  bereavement  by  the  loss  of 
Louise,  mother  and  I went  to  Skull  Valley,  about  seventy 
miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  my  brothers  were  keeping 
a herd-ground.  We  had  intended  to  go  by  ourselves;  but 
one  of  the  young  wives,  who  was  very  much  attached  to  my 
mother,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go.  She  appealed  first  to 
my  father,  and  he,  in  turn,  referred  her  to  my  mother. 

I shall  never  forget  the  look  of  desperation  on  my  moth- 
er’s face,  the  hunted  look  in  her  eyes,  as  she  came  to  me 
after  the  request  had  been  made  and  before  she  had  given 
her  answer.  She  told  me  of  the  new  proposal,  and  added, 
in  a bitterer  tone  than  I had  ever  heard  her  use  before : — 
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“ Why  can’t  she  see  and  understand  that  I want  to  make 
my  escape  from  this  confusion  and  trouble,  and  go  away 
alone  ?” 

But  the  petitioner  could  not  see,  and  as  she  was  affec- 
tionate, and  my  mother  was  quite  well  aware  of  her  regard 
for  her,  she  could  do  nothing  but  say  “ yes,”  although  it 
was  a great  cross  for  her  to  be  obliged  to  do  so. 

Here  was  the  end  of  all  her  fond  hopes.  She  had  thought 
to  go  quietly  away,  taking  me  with  her,  and  we  two  living 
with  “ the  boys  ” at  the  herd-ground.  To  be  sure,  the 
house  there  was  only  a log-cabin ; but  what  did  that  matter  ? 
She  would  rest  in  her  chidren’s  love,  which  at  least  was  her 
very  own ; and  with  them  about  her,  she  would  forget,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  horrible  system  that  had  brought  so  much 
unhappiness  to  her.  Fond  as  she  was  of  my  father,  it  was 
much  easier  for  her  to  be  separated  from  him  in  this  way, 
than  it  was  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  and  see  him  bestow- 
ing attentions,  that  used  to  be  hers  exclusively,  on  others. 

I wonder  sometimes,  knowing  as  I do  now  what  she 
suffered,  and  realizing  it  as  I could  not  then,  that  she  did 
not  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow,  as  one  Mormon 
woman  whom  I know  did,  “ O,  if  I could  only  believe  that 
death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  I think  I should  be  better  able  to 
endure;  but  to  think  that  we  have  got  to  live  on  eternally 
under  this  curse  of  polygamy,  almost  drives  me  mad.”  Or 
like  another,  equally  desperate  and  miserable,  “ I would  kill 
myself  if  I thought  death  would  end  my  misery;  but  as  long 
as  I must  suffer,  it  might  as  well  be  here  as  anywhere.  O 
for  the  anticipation  of  one  hour  of  peace  and  rest!” 

Ever  since  my  father’s  return  from  his  mission  my  mother 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  away, — to  have  a home  by 
herself ; but  somehow  my  father  could  not  bring  himself  to 
let  her  go  until  now.  She  was  the  balance-wheel  in  the 
domestic  machinery,  and  things  seemed  to  go  smoothly 
when  she  was  present.  She  was  always  prepared  for  any 
emergency;  and  both  my  father  and  the  other  wives  in- 
stinctively turned  to  her  when  anything  went  wrong.  She 
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was  so  strong,  so  helpful,  so  self-reliant,  and  so  patient, 
that  she  seemed,  some  way,  the  protector  of  us  all.  I think, 
if  my  father  had  not  seen  her  so  much  in  earnest,  and  so 
determined  to  go  at  all  hazards,  that  his  consent  would  not 
have  been  won ; but  finding  it  useless  to  oppose  her,  he  gave 
a reluctant  consent. 

Then  there  was  a little  season  of  quiet  joy  between  us 
two;  we  did  not  dare  make  any  very  open  demonstrations, 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  those  whom  we  were 
going  to  leave  behind  us.  Our  joy  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever, for  it  was  decided  to  take  a third  with  us ; and  though 
we  liked  her,  yet  she  would  be  what  children  call  a “ spoil- 
sport;” and  we  didn't  want  any  one  outside  of  our  very 
selves.  So  off  we  three  went,  leaving  the  others  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Soon  after  our  removal,  Brigham  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  an  express  company,  and  called  on  my  father  to 
go  to  Chicago  and  superintend  the  construction  of  wagons 
and  carriages  for  this  purpose.  They  were  to  be  built  after 
plans  which  Brigham  himself  had  drawn  from  “ inspira- 
tion,” and  he  insisted  that  the  designs  should  be  closely  and 
faithfully  followed.  So  my  father  was  chosen  to  see  that  this 
was  done,  he  being  a practical  wagon-builder. 

Like  the  labor  he  had  been  engaged  in  for  the  four  pre- 
vious years,  we  expected  that  this  would  be  called  “ mis- 
sion ” work,  and  he  was  not  to  receive  a penny  for  his 
services ; they  were  to  be  given  for  the  good  of  the  “ king- 
dom.” This  would  make  the  fifth  year  he  had  spent  away 
from  us,  working  for  the  “ Church,”  we  receiving  none  of 
the  benefits  of  his  labors.  He  had  no  time,  of  course,  to 
devote  to  his  family,  or  to  labor  for  its  support ; his  strength 
and  his  time  and  his  labor  must  be  given  to  Brigham 
Young.  During  the  three  months  that  he  had  been  at 
home,  he  had  added  as  many  wives  to  the  family-circle ; but 
there  were  no  added  means  with  which  to  care  for  them ; so 
that  now,  when  he  was  called  to  go  away  and  leave  them 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  it  was  considered  expedient 
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to  send  the  whole  family  to  us,  to  remain  during  his  ab- 
sence. Thus  the  hoped-for  peace  and  quietness  turned  out 
confusion  worse  confounded. 

More  log-rooms  were  added  to  the  cabin,  and  down  came 
the  whole  flock,  so  that  we  were  all  together  again.  My 
mother  long  afterwards  said,  that  she  never,  in  her  whole 
life,  felt  so  rebellious  as  she  did  then.  She  had  become  so 
entirely  disgusted  with  polygamy,  that  even  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  important  adjunct  to  the  religion  to  which  she  was  so 
devoted,  could  not  reconcile  her  to  it.  She  hated  it;  she 
hated  everybody  connected  with  it;  and  she  did  not  care  if 
she  never  saw  her  husband  again  in  the  world.  She  would 
not  pray  for  his  safe  return,  for  she  said  she  did  not  desire 
it,  and  she  would  not  add  heartless  prayer  to  her  list  6f 
hypocrisies.  But  she  kept  all  this  rebellion  within  her  own 
heart,  and  I am  sure  that  none  of  the  wives  knew  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  her  feelings  at  that  time. 

It  was  an  added  sorrow  when,  about  the  same  time  that 
my  father  went  to  Chicago,  my  eldest  brother  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  My  mother  mourned  his 
departure  deeply,  and  even  I could  not  comfort  her.  Five 
years  was  the  time  designated  in  his  order,  and  my  mother 
was^  so  broken  in  health  and  spirits  that  she  did  not  believe 
she  should  be  alive  when  he  returned.  He  was,  however, 
immediately  recalled  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Mor- 
mon war  of  1857. 

In  the  autumn  we  heard  that  my  father  was  coming 
home  ill;  he  had  got  “ leave  of  absence  ” from  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  was  coming  home  to  be  taken  care  of.  As 
soon  as  we  heard  the  news,  my  mother  suggested  to  Eliza- 
beth that  she  should  return  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  prepare 
for  his  reception  at  the  home  there.  She  went  at  once,  and 
my  mother  was  going  on  quietly  with  her  many  duties,  when 
a messenger  arrived  in  haste  from  the  city  for  my  mother,  to 
convey  her  to  the  husband  who  was  calling  for  her. 

I shall  let  her  give  the  incident  in  her  own  words : — “ At 
first  I declined  going ; so  rebellious  was  I,  and  so  bitter,  that 
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I actually  felt  that  I could  not  go.  There  was  a momentary 
feeling  of  triumph,  that,  in  sickness  or  in  trouble,  my  hus- 
band turned  to  me,  his  one  true  wife,  for  relief  and  comfort ; 
that,  however  he  might  regard  his  younger  wives  while  well 
and  comparatively  prosperous,  he  had  no  thought  for  them 
now;  yet  this  feeling  failed  to  move  me, — as  instantly, 
choking  it  almost  before  it  became  a definite  thought,  came 
the  bitter  impulse — 4 Let  him  alone ; leave  him  to  suffer : you 
have  not  been  spared;  why  should  you  be  more  merciful 
than  he  has  been  ? Let  him  feel  what  it  is  to  need,  and  long 
for,  and  even  starve  for  some  one’s  love  and  care,  and  yet 
have  it  denied  him  in  all  his  longing  and  his  need ;’  and  for  a 
moment  I was  actually  glad  that  I had  the  power  to  inflict 
this  pain. 

“ ‘ Let  one  of  the  other  wives  go,’  I replied  to  the  messen- 
ger’s repeated  and  more  urgent  request.  ‘ I don’t  see  how 
I can  leave.’ 

“ 4 But  you  must,’  was  the  imperative  reply  of  the  man ; 

‘ your  husband  is  very  sick,  and  has  sent  for  you,  and  I 
shall  take  no  one  else.’ 

“ In  a moment  I relented.  Something  of  the  old-time 
feeling  came  over  me,  and,  with  a sudden  revulsion  of 
emotion,  such  as  only  women  ever  feel,  I was  as  anxious 
now  to  go  to  him  as  I had  before  been  indifferent.  After 
all,  he  was  my  husband, — mine  as  he  could  never  be  anyone’s 
else.  I had  a claim  on  him  that  none  of  the  rest  had,  and 
he  had  a claim  on  me  too.  It  seemed  now  as  though  I could 
not  get  to  him  quickly  enough.  I made  my  preparations  in 
feverish  haste,  with  fingers  that  trembled  with  nervous  im- 
patience, and  in  a short  time  was  on  my  way. 

“ The  journey  seemed  long  and  tedious ! and  yet  we  made 
it  quickly;  but  to  me,  whose  heart  outran  the  very  swiftest 
conveyance,  it  was  inexpressibly  tiresome.  I wearied  the 
patience  of  my  driver  by  requesting  him  constantly  to  ‘ go 
faster,’  and  perpetually  asking  if  we  were  not  almost  there. 
I pictured  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  having  my  husband,  for 
a little  while  even,  all  my  own  again.  I would  make  the 
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most  of  it.  I would  forget,  by  his  sick  bed,  that  there  had 
ever  been  the  slightest  shadow  between  us.  Polygamy 
should,  in  that  sick  chamber,  be  as  if  it  never  had  existed. 
He  had  sent  for  me ; he  had  chosen  me  out  of  all  the  rest  to 
be  the  companion  of  his  sick  hours.  In  his  sick-room,  at 
least,  my  sway  should  be  absolute,  and  I would  not  give  up 
one  bit  of  my  authority  to  anyone  else.  In  spite  of  my  im- 
patience, I was  more  really  happy  than  I had  been  for  years. 
I felt  more  like  myself  than  I had  since  that  fatal  day  in 
Nauvoo,  when,  after  long  and  prayerful  consultation,  we 
decided  that  duty  demanded  that  we  should  enter  polygamy, 


The  Polygamic  Nurses. 


and  made  the  choice  of  the  first  plural  wife.  I was  coming 
to  my  own  again,  and  my  life  was  positively  glorified  by  the 
thought.  His  illness  gladdened  rather  than  distressed  me. 
I should  have,  of  course,  the  exclusive  care  of  him,  and  he 
should  miss  nothing  of  the  old  love  and  tenderness  in  my 
regard  for  him.  For  the  time,  at  least,  we  should  be  all  in 
all  to  each  other. 

“ We  arrived  at  last,  and  I hurried  to  the  sick-room  of  my 
husband,  with  my  heart  full  of  tenderness  for  him,  my  eyes 
brimming  over  with  loving  tears.  But,  in  my  dreamings, 
I had  forgotten,  or  had  ignored  the  fact,  that  others  had  the 
same  right  to  mininster  to  him,  to  care  for  him,  to  remain 
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with  and  watch  over  him,  that  I had;  and  when  I entered 
the  room,  the  tenderness  was  driven  from  my  heart,  the 
tears  from  my  eyes,  and  I stood  there  a polygamic  wife,  in 
presence  of  three  of  my  husband’s  other  wives,  who  had  the 
same  privileges  of  his  room  that  I had,  and  who  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  make  the  invalid  comfortable. 

“ I was  a good  nurse,  and,  on  account  of  my  experience, 
the  others  deferred  to  my  opinions  and  advice,  but  insisted 
upon  sharing  my  labors.  My  husband  made  no  objections ; 
indeed,  I daresay  he  would  have  been  contented  had  the 
whole  five  of  us  been  dancing  attendance  on  him.  I worked 
faithfully  and  hard  in  the  sick-room,  but  very  mechanically, 
and,  in  a dazed,  bewildered  sort  of  way.  All  the  heart  had 
gone  out  of  my  work.  Feeling  seemed  entirely  dead.  I 
hadn’t  the  slightest  emotion  for  the  man  who  lay  before  me 
there,  and  I was  as  indifferent  to  his  fate  as  if  he  had  been 
an  entire  stranger. 

“ I don’t  think  it  was  heartlessness ; I know  it  was  not. 
It  was  because  my  heart  had  been  tortured  into  numbness, 
and  I no  longer  had  any  power  to  feel.  If  he  had  died,  I 
should  not  have  shed  a tear.  The  fountain  of  tears  was 
absolutely  frozen,  and  not  one  would  have  flowed  had  he 
lain  before  me  cold,  and  mute,  and  motionless.  I should 
have  been  as  rigid  as  the  white  face  set  in  death,  on  which 
my  dry  eyes  would  have  looked  vacantly  and  wonderingly, 
as  on  some  strange,  unaccustomed  features. 

“ I did  not  wish  that  he  might  die ; I was  simply  indiffer- 
ent. With  the  last  flickering  light  that  burned  up  so 
brightly  for  a little  while,  until  it  entered  the  sick-chamber 
and  was  met  by  the  chilling  breath  of  the  ghostly  presence 
of  polygamy,  my  life’s  romance  went  out  for  ever.  The 
life  or  death  of  one  man  could  not  change  the  face  of  the 
world  to  me.  Where  I had  thought  I was  strong,  I was 
weak;  my  dream  was  broken;  life  was  henceforth  a dead 
level  of  mere  existence.  My  only  thought  was  to  get  away. 
I took  my  daughter,  as  s'oon  as  I could  with  decency  leave, 
and  went  on  a visit  to  some  relatives  in  Southern  Utah, 
saying  farewell  to  my  domestic  circle,  without  one  regret.” 


CHAPTER  XXL 


ffrtgbffui  Confusion  of  polygamy* 

HE  “ Utah  Reformation  ” was  productive  of 
nothing  but  evil.  The  most  revolting  and  blas- 
phemous doctrines  were  taught,  and  between 
Blood-Atonement,  massacres  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  worst  phases  of  polygamous  marriage, 
there  was  nothing  good  in  the  entire  Territory. 
It  was  utterly  corrupt,  a modern  Sodom.  The 
whole  system  of  Mormon  religion  became  a mass  of  revolt- 
ing crime  and  wickedness.  Bigotry  was  at  flood-tide,  and 
fanaticism  overpowered  reason.  The  very  thought  of  it 
brings  a shudder.  The  most  horrible  things  were  taught 
from  the  pulpit,  and  decency  was  outraged  every  time  a 
Mormon  leader  opened  his  mouth  to  speak. 

They  were  all  maniacs  on  the  subject  of  Celestial  Mar- 
riage, and  the  lengths  to  which  they  carried  their  advocacy 
of  it  did  not  stop  with  mere  absurdities ; it  became  the  most 
fearful  profanity.  There  was  not  a pure  character  in  all 
the  Bible  history  which  their  dirty  hands  did  not  besmear, 
and  their  foul  tongues  blacken.  Not  content  with  bringing 
up  “ Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,”  and  David  and  Sol- 
omon, as  their  examples  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  Brig- 
ham Young,  during  the  intensest  heat  of  the  excitement, 
declared  that  “Jesus  Christ  was  a practical  polygamist; 
Mary  and  Martha,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  were  his  plural 
wives,  and  Mary  Magdalene  was  another.  The  bridal  feast 
at  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  Jesus  turned  the  water  into  wine, 
was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  own  marriages.” 

The  preachers  appealed  to  women  through  their  maternal 
as  well  as  their  religious  nature.  Not  only  did  they  teach 
them  that  they  could  never  be  saved  except  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  man,  who  should  take  upon  himself  the  duty 
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of  resurrecting  them  at  the  last  day,  but  they  also  declared 
that  floating  through  space  were  thousands  of  infant  spirits, 
waiting  for  bodies ; that  into  every  child  that  was  born  one 
of  these  spirits  entered,  and  was  thereby  saved;  but  if  they 
had  no  bodies  given  them,  their  wails  of  despair  would  ring 
through  all  eternity ; and  that  in  order  to  insure  their  future 
happiness,  it  was  necessary  that  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
should  be  given  bodies  by  Mormon  parents.  If  a woman 
refused  to  marry  into  polygamy,  or,  being  married,  to  allow 
her  husband  to  take  other  wives,  these  spirits  would  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  her,  because  she  had,  by  her  act,  kept 
them  in  darkness. 

No  one  dared  to  neglect  the  counsel  of  the  priesthood. 
Whoever  ventured  to  do  so  was  charged  at  once  with  apos- 
tasy. Men  and  women  alike  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  one  man — an  incarnate  fiend.  There  is  no  despotic 
monarchy  in  the  world  where  the  word  of  the  sovereign  is 
so  absolute  as  in  Utah.  And  never,  in  the  whole  history  of 
Mormonism,  has  the  despotic  rule  been  so  arbitrary  as  it 
was  during  the  period  of,  and  for  a short  time  after,  the 
“ Reformation.” 

That  was  a terrible  trying  time  for  women — a time  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  sufferers.  More  misery  was  crowded 
into  a few  months  than  they  had  endured  before  in  a life- 
time, and  the  misery  that  began  then  was  life-long.  It  con- 
sumed their  bodies  and  was  burnt  into  their  souls.  No  one 
outside  of  Utah  and  Mormonism  can  understand  it  in  the 
least,  because  nowhere  else  is  there  a possibility  of  such 
wretchedness  to  exist.  Only  women  living  in  a polyga- 
mous community,  under  the  rule  of  a religion  whose  funda- 
mental principle  is  the  plural-wife  system,  can  fully  take  in 
the  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness  of  the  situation — a 
situation  from  which  escape,  at  that  time  at  least,  was  next 
to  impossible.  If  in  spite  of  the  unsurmountable  barriers,  a 
few  favored  individuals  did  escape,  the  tongue  of  calumny 
pursued  them  relentlessly^,  and  the  vilest  reports  that  the 
tongues  and  hearts  of  vile  men  could  devise  were  spread 
concerning  them. 
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In  1856,  during  the  “ Reformation,”  and  when  converts 
were  pouring  into  Zion  from  many  lands,  several  lovely  and 
refined  ladies  had  been  drawn  thither  by  the  seeming  earn- 
estness and  deep  religious  fervor  of  the  Mormon  people 
whom  they  had  seen.  Especial  pains  had  been  taken  to 
bring  these  ladies  into  the  church,  for  they  were  a much  finer 
type  of  women  than  are  generally  found  among  the  later 
converts,  and  nothing  was  ever  told  them  of  the  existence 
of  the  plurality  system.  Among  the  converts  were  a Miss 
Potter,  Mrs.  Brownhead  and  three  daughters,  and  Miss 
Stayner,  who  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  concerning  their 
new  faith,  and  came  to  Zion  most  zealous  Saints. 

But  when,  on  their  arrival,  they  discovered  that  polygamy 
was  in  open  practice,  they  were  distressed  beyond  measure, 
and  sought  immediate  refuge  in  the  military  camp.  They 
were  women  of  fine  social  standing,  and  had  left  happy  and 
luxurious  homes  to  come  to  Zion,  impelled  by  a sense  of 
religious  duty.  The  beastly  god  which  the  Mormons  so 
devoutly  worshipped  had  never  been  even  alluded  to  in  their 
presence.  As  a matter  of  course,  their  flight  kindled  Mor- 
mon wrath,  and  for  a while  it  burned  fiercely.  The  leaders 
heaped  every  term  of  opprobrium  upon  them  that  they  could 
think  of,  and  defamed  them  in  every  possible  way.  There 
was  nothing  too  gross  or  too  indecent  for  Mormons  to  say 
about  them;  and  in  addition  to  this  wholesale  defamation 
of  their  characters,  they  were  properly  cursed,  according  to 
the  Mormon  liturgy,  and  all  manner  of  evil  was  prophesied 
concerning  them. 

The  rabid  Apostle  Orson  Hyde  was  inspired  one  Sunday, 
in  the  Tabernacle,  to  foretell  their  fate,  and  he  prophesied 
that  they  would  perish  miserably  on  the  way  to  California, 
where  they  had  gone  under  the  protection  of  Colonel  Steptoe 
and  his  command.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Apostle  that,  in  spite  of  his  prophecies,  they 
arrived  safely  in  California,  were  married  to  men  of  wealth 
and  position,  and  became  happy  wives  and  mothers,  with  no 
thought  of  Mormondom  to  mar  their  happiness,  except  an 
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occasional  burst  of  thankful  feeling  that  they  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  it.  It  may  be  a satisfaction  for  my  read- 
ers to  know — it  is  certainly  for  me  to  tell — that  Hyde  not 
only  proved  a false  prophet,  but  was  publicly  punished  by 
one  of  the  officers  for  the  scandalous  reports  he  had  put  in 
circulation  regarding  these  ladies. 

Calumny  and  scandal  are  among  the  readiest  of  the  Mor- 
mon weapons,  and  its  leaders  are  specially  skilled  in  their 
use,  as  every  person  who  ever  thwarted  Brigham  Young,  or 
one  of  his  satellites,  knows  to  his  or  her  sorrow.  They  not 
only  lie  themselves,  but  they  hire  others  to  do  it  for  them.. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  suicides  have  been  common  among  the 
Mormon  women:  if  they  left  “ Zion,”  it  must  be  at  the 
sacrifice  either  of  life  or  reputation,  and  in  the  hopeless 
apathetic  state  into  which  they  were  sunk,  it  was  easier  to 
die  than  to  struggle. 

One  woman,  who  arrived  from  England  during  the  “ Re- 
formation,” and  who  was  to  be  rushed  into  polygamy, 
actually  killed  herself  rather  than  become  a plural  wife: 
she  had  been  given  to  a Mr.  Goodsall,  and  was  living  in  his 
family,  awaiting  the  time  when  she  was  to  be  sealed.  But 
a few  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  she 
was  found  with  her  throat  cut,  a razor  lying  by  her  side. 
She  saw  nothing  but  wretchedness  before  her,  and  put  an 
end  to  her  life  rather  than  follow  priestly  “ counsels.” 

Even  the  laws  of  consanguinity  were  not  respected  at 
that  terrible  time,  and  relatives  intermarried  in  a manner 
that  would  shock  even  the  community  of  the  laxest  morality. 
Uncles  and  nieces  were  married ; one  man  would  marry  sev- 
eral sisters;  and  it  was  a common  thing  for  a mother  and 
daughter  to  have  the  same  husband.  In  one  family,  at 
least  three  generations  were  represented  among  the  wives — 
grandmother,  mother  and  daughter.  In  Salt  Lake  City 
George  D.  Watt  married  his  half-sister,  and  that,  too,  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  apprpval  of  Brigham  Young.  Watt 
stood  high  in  the  Mormon  Church,  and  was  quoted  all 
through  the  Territory  as  a good  Saint.  He  certainly 
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availed  himself  of  his  privileges  to  the  fullest  extent.  He 
afterwards  apostatized. 

Bishop  Smith,  of  Brigham  City,  married  two  of  his  own 
nieces.  Bishop  Johnson,  of  Springville,  outdid  his  brother 
bishop,  and  married  six.  The  first  one  was  the  daughter 
of  an  elder  brother ; the  other  five  were  sisters,  and  daugh- 
ters of  Lorenzo  Johnson.  He  first  married  the  eldest  one, 
Mary,  who  was  only  fifteen  at  the  time ; then  he  asked  that 
all  the  others  might  be  given  to  him,  to  be  sealed  to  him 
when  they  should  grow  up.  The  youngest  one  was  only 
two  years  old  at  the  time  that  her  father  promised  her  to 
her  uncle,  and  she  was  only  about  thirteen  when  she  was 
sealed  to  him. 

All  this  incest  and  consanguineous  intermarriage  was 
sanctioned  by  President  Young;  else,  of  course,  it  would  not 
have  occurred.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  near  relatives  should  not  marry;  they  certainly 
ought  to  think  more  of  each  other  than  of  strangers;  and 
all  that  he  could  see  that  stood  in  the  way  of  such  marriages 
being  of  frequent  occurrence  was  popular  prejudice.  Yet 
he  also  said  that  he,  as  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
would  not  enter  upon  such  a relationship,  though  prejudice 
alone,  and  not  principle,  would  restrain  him. 

There  were  many  families  where  two  or  more  sisters  were 
plural  wives  to  one  man.  This  was  the  case  in  Brigham’s 
own  family.  Among  his  first  plural  wives  were  Clara 
Decker  and  Lucy  Decker;  and  two  of  his  daughters,  Luna 
and  Fanny,  became  the  wives  of  George  Thatcher;  two, 
Mary  and  Caroline,  were  married  to  Mark  Croxall,  and  two, 
Alice  and  Emily,  to  Hiram  Clawson. 

Among  the  early  emigrants  were  two  Scotch  girls,  sis- 
ters, named  McDonald.  They  had  been  but  a few  days  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  when  a Mr.  Uriah  Brower,  a would-be 
patriarch,  presented  himself  before  them  with  an  offer  of 
marriage.  One  of  the  girls  favored  the  suit,  but  the  other 
was  more  capricious,  and  not  so  easily  suited  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a polygamous  life.  She  hated  the  man  for  pro- 
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posing  marriage,  herself  for  being  an  object  of  his  patri- 
archal passion,  and  was  annoyed  at  her  sister  for  her  wil- 
lingness to  accept  him.  She  had  yet  to  learn  that  women 
are  by  no  means  free  agents  in  Utah,  and  have  very  little 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  their  own  affairs.  Their  destinies 
are  not  in  their  own  hands,  but  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
some  man’s  caprice,  or  the  commands  of  the  priesthood. 
Her  suitor  was  determined ; and  seeing  that  it  was  absolutely 
useless  for  her  to  go  on  saying  “ No,”  since  she  must  suc- 
cumb, sooner  or  later,  she  gave  an  indifferent  consent,  and 
was  sealed  to  him  at  the  same  time  with  her  sister.  So 
wretched  was  she  that  the  very  next  day  she  applied  for  a 
divorce  from  him,  saying  she  could  not,  an4  would  not, 
remain  his  wife.  The  divorce  was  granted,  but,  having  no 
parents  and  no  home,  she  was  forced  to  live  wherever  she 
could,  and  found  existence  difficult. 

In  a short  time  another  good  brother,  seeking  to  enlarge 
his  kingdom,  offered  to  take  her ; and  she,  poor  vagrant ! not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  and  almost  desperate  in  her  loneli- 
ness and  desolation,  consented  to  marry  a second  time  in 
polygamy.  Her  new  husband  already  had  three  wives,  and 
she  was  placed  in  the  same  house  with  them.  Her  situation 
then  was  worse  than  even  before.  Being  the  last  comer,  all 
the  rest  turned  against  her,  and  she  had  to  endure  the  hatred 
of  them  all.  She  was  ill-treated  in  every  way,  but  for  a 
long  time  bore  all  the  wrongs  which  were  inflicted  upon  her 
in  silence.  After  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  determined  to 
leave  at  all  hazards ; so  again  applying  for  a divorce  from 
her  second  husband,  which  was  as  easily  obtained  as  her 
first  one  had  been,  she  took  her  child  and  went  away  to 
earn  a living  for  herself  and  him.  She  went  out  to  service; 
she  did  washing  and  cleaning;  indeed,  she  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  and  bring  up  her 
child  properly. 

After  a time  her  first  husband  presented  himself,  and  told 
her  that  as  he  had  married  her  “ for  time  and  for  eternity,” 
he  should  hold  her  to  the  first  marriage  contract;  that  he 
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could  do  so,  since  her  second  husband  was  no  higher  in 
the  priesthood  than  he.  He  insisted  on  her  returning  to 
him;  and  the  poor  woman,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  was 
sealed  again  to  him,  and  was  taken  to  his  home,  a miserable, 
comfortless  place,  where  he  had  five  wives  already  living  in 
poverty  and  the  most  terrible  degradation.  Huddled  to- 
gether like  so  many  animals,  they  respected  neither  the  laws 
of  decency  nor  morality.  Hannah  was  there  but  a short 
time  before  she  became  hopelessly  insane.  Heir  sister, 
Margaret,  dragged  on  a miserable,  hopeless  existence,  not 
much  better  off  than  the  poor,  unfortunate  maniac.  She 
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was  a moral  and  physical  wreck,  and  owed  her  depraved 
condition  to  the  cause  that  made  her  sister  a mental  ruin. 

Cases  like  these  have  multiplied  from  the  beginning  until 
now;  and  yet  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  will  assure  the 
world  that  Mormon  women  are  comfortable  and  content; 
that  they  find  no  fault  with  polygamy;  indeed,  that  they 
prefer  the  system  rather  than  dislike  it;  and  the  world, 
against  all  reason  and  common  sense,  sometimes  seems  to 
believe  what  is  told  by  its  lying  apologists.  My  book  is 
intended  to  reveal  the  truth  about  Mormon  men  and  women, 
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and  to  convince  its  readers  of  the  terrible  danger  of  the 
body  and  soul  destroying  plague  of  Mormonism. 

Elder  Orson  Spencer,  who  was  one  of  the  strong  pillars 
of  Mormonism,  and  whose  letters  and  theological  works  are 
much  quoted  among  the  Saints,  while  on  his  first  mission  to 
England  became  the  guest  of  a gentleman  of  considerable 
property  and  good  social  position,  and  the  father  of  two 
interesting  daughters,  both  of  whom  were  recent  converts 
to  the  Mormon  faith.  The  young  ladies  were  finely  edu- 
cated, possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  had 
always  been  tenderly  attached  to  each  other. 

When  the  young  missionary  from  Zion  became  an  inmate 
of  their  father’s  house,  they,  with  all  the  zeal  of  new  and 
enthusiastic  converts,  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  him 
every  hospitable  attention,  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious 
gospel  which  they  supposed  he  came  to  preach,  and  before 
very  long  the  elder  of  the  sisters  found  herself  becoming 
deeply  interested  in  him  for  his  own  sake.  The  interest 
was  apparently  mutual ; it  ripened  into  love.  Spencer  made 
a formal  proposal  to  the  father  for  the  daughter’s  hand,  and 
very  soon  after  the  lovers  were  married.  The  young  wife 
was  perfectly  happy ; she  was  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  life  could  hereafter  hold  nothing  but 
happiness  for  her,  she  rested  so  securely  in  her  husband’s 
love,  that  his  care  would  compass  her  about,  and  his 
strength  sustain  her,  all  through  her  days.  She  was  living 
her  first  romance,  and  sweet  enough  she  found  it.  But 
Mormon  marriage  soon  kills  all  the  romance  of  a woman’s 
nature,  and  either  kills  her  at  the  same  time,  or  leaves  her 
hopeless,  apathetic,  her  finer  nature  crushed  within  her, 
bearing  life  because  she  must,  and  not  because  it  holds  any- 
thing for  her  of  love,  or  care,  or  sweet  tenderness  of  any 
kind.  It  is  oftener  this  way  than  the  other;  alas,  for  the 
poor  victims  that  such  is  the  case! 

Spencer  had  lived  among  a people  who  teach  and  practice 
the  doctrine  of  a plurality  of  wives.  His  own  father  had 
brought  home  eight  brides  to  grace  his  domestic  circle, 
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four  of  them  in  one  day.  The  high-priest  of  his  religion, 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  always  listened  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  God,  not  only  preached  that  it  was  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  every  Saint  to  wed  many  wives,  but  practiced  what  he 
preached. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  disciple  believed  he  should  be 
living  beneath  his  privileges  if  he  contented  himself  with 
the  love  of  one  woman.  His  sister-in-law  was  a remark- 
ably pretty  girl,  and  fervent  in  her  devotion  to  the  new  faith 
she  had  espoused.  In  time,  perhaps,  if  caution  was  exer- 
cised in  the  manner  of  teaching,  she  might  be  won  to  a 
cordial  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage — a doctrine 
which  the  missionary  Saints,  with  diabolic  wisdom,  had  not 
proclaimed  openly  in  England  at  that  date. 

This  young  brother,  imitating  the  prudent  course  of  his 
colleagues,  preached  only  these  truths  which  he  thought 
would  be  received  most  readily.  His  growing  admiration 
for  his  charming  sister-in-law  he  kept  to  himself ; but  when 
the  time  arrived  for  his  return  home  with  his  wife,  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  her  sister  to  accom- 
pany them.  In  the  meantime,  however,  another  young 
lady,  also  a new  convert,  had  attracted  his  favorable  notice, 
and  as  she  was  to  form  one  of  a large  company  who  were 
about  to  start  for  America,  he  kindly,  and  disinterestedly, 
of  course,  offered  to  take  her  under  his  own  care. 

During  the  voyage  across  the  ocean,  and  the  hurried  jour- 
ney through  the  States,  nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred. 
Elder  Spencer  was  very  attentive  to  the  young  ladies  who 
were  travelling  under  his  protection;  but  his  young  wife 
loved  him  too  well,  and  believed  in  him  too  implicitly,  to 
have  any  thought  that  he  was  actuated  by  other  motives 
than  brotherly  affection  and  Christian  kindness.  At  the 
Missouri  River,  where  the  emigrants  took  leave  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  commenced  their  long  journey  over  the  plains,  the 
members  of  the  little  party  were  thrown  more  closely  to- 
gether than  before;  and  now  even  the  all-confiding  wife 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  her  husband  demeaned  himself  as  a 
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lover  towards  the  two  girls — her  sister  and  her  friend — and 
that  they  by  no  means  discouraged  his  attentions. 

Her  reproachful  questioning  regarding  his  conduct 
brought  out  an  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  plurality,  and 
an  avowal  of  his  intention  to  marry  the  girls  as  soon  as  they 
reached  Salt  Lake.  He  said  that  they  had  both  embraced 
the  great  truths  of  their  religion  fully,  and  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  be  sealed  to  him  as  their  savior  for  time  and 
eternity.  The  poor  wife,  with  all  her  faith  in  her  husband, 
her  sister,  and  her  religion,  shattered  at  one  blow,  never 
rallied  from  the  shock  she  received  when  her  doom  was  thus 
pronounced  by  the  lips  of  the  one  dearest  to  her.  Day  after 
day,  as  they  continued  their  toilsome  journey,  her  strength 
declined,  and  it  was  evident,  even  to  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
that  she  was  dying. 

Her  husband,  who  had  vowed  to  cherish  her,  saw  it  not, 
was  troubled  with  no  anxieties.  He  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  love  for  the  two  girls,  whose  souls  he  proposed  to 
save,  to  have  any  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  his  dying 
wife.  The  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and  the  lamp  of  life 
burned  still  lower,  while  the  love  that  had  outlived  faith  and 
hope  was  yet  strong  enough  to  torture  her  with  vain  long- 
ings to  hear  again  the  tender  words  that  were  never  spoken 
now,  and  to  lean,  in  her  mortal  weakness,  on  the  arm  that 
she,  so  short  a time  ago,  had  fondly  hoped  would  be  her 
support,  even  down  to  the  brink  of  death.  > 

Many  may  wonder  if  the  dying  girl’s  sister  had  no  com- 
punction, no  remorse  for  the  part  she  was  playing  in  this 
tragedy.  None;  for  so  completely  was  she  carried  away 
by  the  fanaticism  with  which  she  had  been  inspired,  that  she 
actually  believed  she  was  doing  God  service  in  trampling 
on  the  holiest  feelings  of  her  own  nature,  and  inflicting  upon 
her  sister  the  most  cruel  wrong  that  one  woman  can  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  another. 

The  weary  journey  was  ended  at  length,  and  the  wan- 
derers reached  the  Valley\  which  was  henceforth  to  be  their 
home.  The  wife  lived  only  just  to  enter  the  city,  of  which 
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she  once  fondly  dreamed  as  a heaven  upon  earth.  From 
the  Zion  of  her  earthly  hopes  she  passed  on  to  the  true  Zion, 
where  the  mercy  and  love  of  a God  kinder  than  the  one  she 
had  been  taught  to  worship  healed  every  earth-wound,  and 
brought  infinite  peace  to  the  broken  heart. 

Just  two  weeks  from  the  day  of  her  death  there  was  a 
double  bridal  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  bereaved  and  sor- 
rowing husband  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  equally 
afflicted  sister  and  her  friend,  the  young  lady  who  accom- 
panied them  from  England.  I have  often  wondered  if  there 
was  a ghost  present  at  that  bridal,  and  if  the  white,  dead 
face  of  the  wronged  and  murdered  wife  did  not  look  in  sad 
reproach  at  them  all  as  they  took  upon  themselves  the  vows 
that  bound  them  together,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


fl>ol£0amic  Confusion  Morse  GonfounOeO* 

OR  a mother  and  her  daughter  to  be  married  to 
one  man  became  so  common  that  it  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  I had  some  schoolmates, 
two  sisters,  whose  mother  was  married  to  a Mr. 
McDonald,  and  when  she  gave  herself  to  him,  it 
was  with  the  express  understanding  that  the 
daughters  should  be  sealed  to  him  as  soon  as  they  were  of  a 
proper  age.  The  little  girls  knew  of  the  arrangement,  and 
used  to  talk  very  openly  of  “ marrying  Pa,”  and  in  very 
much  the  same  way  they  would  speak  of  their  intention  to 
take  tea  with  a friend.  That  mother  must  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  with  her  children!  Fancy  her  feel- 
ings; knowing  that  she  was  bringing  up  her  daughters  as 
wives  for  her  own  husband ! 

Wives  and  mothers,  living  outside  of  polygamy,  can  any- 
thing be  more  revolting  to  your  ideas  of  womanly  purity, 
more  thoroughly  opposed  to  all  the  sweet  tenderness  of  the 
maternal  instinct,  than  cases  like  this  ? 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  tide  of  evil  which  set  so 
strongly  in  those  terrible  days  of  1856  was  not  promptly 
stayed.  But  it  continued  to  roll  on  with  all  the  added  filth 
and  abomination  which  it  had  gathered  in  its  course,  until  it 
became  one  reeking  mass  of  the  foulest  impurities.  Incest, 
murder,  suicide,  mania  and  bestiality  were  the  chief  “ beau- 
ties ” of  this  infamous  system,  which  were  so  glowingly 
alluded  to  by  its  eloquent  expounders  and  defenders. 

George  Q.  Cannon,  one  of  its  ablest  apostles — himself  a 
practical  polygamist,  being  the  husband  of  four  living  wives, 
three  of  whom  he  grossly  neglected — was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton from  Utah  as  Congressional  Delegate  from  that  Terri- 
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citizenship  was 
and  since  Utah. 


Congressman  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Who  had  4 Wives  and  13  Children. 


tory,  although  his  title  to  American 
doubtful.  Other  polygamists  followed, 
obtained  Statehood  in  1896, 
even  though  its  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  polyga- 
mous marriages  are  forever 
prohibited,  it  has  sent  prac- 
tical polygamists  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  relation  between  mo- 
ther and  daughter,  when  one 
becomes  the  rival  of  the 
other,  is  most  dreadful,  and 
usually  the  mother  has  much 
the  worse  time.  She  sees 
herself  neglected  for  a 
younger  and  fairer  woman  by  the  man  in  whose  service  she 
has  expended  both  youth  and  beauty,  and  sees  the  daughter 
whom  she  has  so  carefully  and  tenderly  nurtured,  and  who 
should  now  be  her  stay,  and  her  comfort,  and  the  pride  of 
her  maternal  heart,  usurping  her  place  in  her  husband’s 
affection  and  in  her  home,  and  striking  a fatal  blow  at  her 
happiness.  Neither  to  husband  nor  to  daughter  can  she 
turn  for  comfort,  and  the  religion  which  should  be  her  stay 
is  but  a mockery,  since  it  brings  all  the  misery  and  desola- 
tion into  her  wrecked  life. 

The  leaders  of  her  religion  teach  openly  that  it  is  not 
right  for  husbands  to  live  with  their  wives  after  they  are 
advanced  in  years;  and  they  also  teach  that  a man  is  mar- 
riageable until  he  is  a hundred  years  old.  This  has  always 
been  a strong  point  with  them,  and  in  urging  polygamy,  in 
the  “ Reformation  ” times,  they  used  to  advise  the  young 
girls  to  choose  for  their  husbands  men  of  experience,  who 
would  have  the  power  of  resurrecting  them,  rather  than  a 
young  man  whose  position  in  the  church  was  not  fixed. 
They  carried  the  practice  of  this  doctrine  to  the  same  ex- 
treme that  they  carried  everything  else.  One  enthusiastic 
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elder  secured  for  a wife  a girl  of  eleven  years,  and  brides  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  were  often  seen,  especially  in  Southern 
Utah,  where  the  excitement  was  most  intense,  and  rose 
almost  to  frenzy..  When  I was  about  twelve  years  of  age 
my  father  had  several  offers  for  me  from  different  church 
dignitaries;  but  however  easily  he  might  be  beguiled  himself 
into  the  snares  set  by  the  lecherous  leaders  of  Mormonism 
and  polygamy,  he  had  no  idea  of  making  his  little  girl  a 
victim;  and  though  I was  duly  advised  by  teachers  and 
catechists  to  marry  into  polygamy  when  I was  a little  older, 
I gave  very  little  heed  to  the  advice,  and  set  about  making 
my  own  romance. 

It  is  painful  to  one  used  to  the  finer  courtesies  of  life  to 
see  how  age  is  neglected  in  Utah,  and  the  want  of  respect 
that  is  shown  towards  it,  especially  towards  women,  who 
have  passed  out  of  the  sunshine  years  of  life,  and  are  enter- 
ing the  shadow.  When  I came  East,  one  of  the  strangest 
things  to  me  was  the  deference  that  was  paid  to  age,  it  was 
so  unlike  anything  I had  been  used  to;  and  when  I saw  an 
old  couple  clinging  together,  with  no  dread  shadow  of  poly- 
gamy between  them,  with  only  the  prospect  of  death  to  part 
them,  I have  been  thrilled  through  and  through  with  the 
sweetest,  strangest  emotion.  I could  scarcely  believe  my 
own  senses;  it  seemed  impossible  that  in  this  world  such 
devotion  could  exist,  and  I could  only  wonder  and  weep, 
and  thank  God  that,  in  the  world  that  I had  been  taught  to 
look  upon  as  so  wicked  and  depraved,  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  love,  and  devotion,  and  thoughtful  care  for  women, 
and  that  every  added  wrinkle  or  silver  hair  brought  more 
tender  care  and  tenderer  devotion.  In  the  light  of  affection 
like  this,  well-tried  and  long-enduring,  the  hateful  form  of 
polygamy  would  rise  up  before  me  more  monstrous,  more 
hideous,  more  revolting  than  ever. 

Think,  in  contrast  to  this,  of  a woman  who  has  lived  with 
her  husband  during  all  the  years  of  her  fresh  and  mature 
womanhood,  being  left  alohe,  when  she  becomes  old,  desert- 
ed by  the  husband  whom  she  has  loved  well  and  long,  at  the 
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command  of  the  priesthood!  Heber  Kimball  used  to  say, 
when  he  knew  of  a woman  grieving  over  the  neglect  of  her 
husband,  “ What  is  she  making  such  a fuss  for  ? She  has 
no  business  with  a husband.”  Who  can  blame  the  disciples 
when  the  leaders  set  the  example?  Brigham  Young’s  first 
living  wife — his  only  real  and  legal  wife — a woman  of  his 
own  age,  was  entirely  neglected  by  him  in  her  old  age. 

At  a large  party  at  the  Social  Hall  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Orson  Hyde,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  met  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  the  mother  of  many  of  his  children.  He  had 
escorted  some  of  his  younger  wives  there,  and  she  came 
with  a friend.  It  chanced  that  they  were  seated  near  each 
other  at  the  table,  and  were  compelled  to  speak ; they  shook 
hands,  exchanged  a very  commonplace  greeting,  and  that 
was  all  that  passed  between  them. 

Although  the  Mormons  have  from  the  very  commence- 
ment been  fond  of  social  parties,  and  of  amusements  gen- 
erally, these  gatherings  are  much  more  enjoyed  by  the  men 
than  by  the  women,  although  both  attend.  Occasionally 
some  very  curious  scenes  are  witnessed,  which,  after  all,  are 
not  at  all  amusing  to  the  persons  most  nearly  concerned. 

For  instance,  Brigham  Young  had  invited  Amelia,  his 
favorite,  and  Emmeline,  whose  place  in  the  priestly  heart 
Amelia  had  taken,  to  attend  a ball  with  him.  It  was  a Very 
strange  thing  to  do,  for  generally,  when  Amelia  went  with 
him,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  her.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  had  brought  Emmeline  along.  Early  in  the 
evening,  one  of  the  committee  of  management  came  bustling 
up,  with  a “ Brother  Brigham,  won’t  you  dance  ?” 

“ Well,  I suppose  so,”  was  the  reply.  Then  he  hesitated 
for  a moment.  There  sat  both  Emmeline  and  Amelia,  the 
former  looking  quite  unconscious,  yet  wondering  very 
much,  as  she  afterwards  told  me,  “ what  Brother  Brigham 
would  do,”  and  enjoying  his  dilemma  immensely,  while  the 
latter  looked  stately  and  dignified,  and  also  threaten- 
ing. There  stood  the  Prophet,  inclination  pulling  him  one 
way,  etiquette  and  duty  the  other.  He  hesitated  a moment 
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longer ; then,  walking  up  to  Emmeline,  said  gruffly,  “ Come 
along  and  dance and,  without  offering  her  his  arm,  walked 
on  the  floor,  leaving  her  to  follow. 

As  was  the  custom  at  balls  which  Brigham  and  Amelia 
graced  with  their  presence,  one  of  his  satellites  instantly 
begged  for  the  honor  of  Amelia’s  hand  in  the  dance,  and 
led  her  at  once  as  vis-a-vis  to  her  husband.  During  the 
entire  dance  he  did  not  address  one  word  to  Emmeline,  and 
was  evidently  made  uneasy  by  the  demeanor  of  Amelia,  who 
snubbed  him  most  decidedly,  and  would  take  no  notice  of 
his  attempts  to  win  her  back  to  good  humor. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  he  led  Emmeline  to  her  seat  as 
hastily  as  possible,  left  her  without  a word,  and  endeavored, 
with  all  the  art  which  he  possessed,  to  propitiate  his  angry 
favorite.  Presently,  the  obsequious  manager  was  at  his 
elbow  again  : — “ Another  cotillon,  Brother  Brigham ; will 
you  dance  again  ?” 

“ With  pleasure,”  answered  the  delighted  President. 
Then,  turning  quickly  to  Amelia,  he  offered  his  arm  in  the 
most  impressive  manner,  saying:  “ Now  I will  dance  with 
my  wife;”  and  led  her  off  in  triumph,  as  pleased  as  any 
young  fellow  at  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  devotion  to 
her.  He  was  vivacity  itself  during  the  dance,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  coaxing  a smile  from  the  capricious  tyrant  of 
his  heart.  Deeply  hurt  as  Emmeline  was  by  his  boorishness 
of  manner  towards  herself,  and  the  insult  conveyed  to  her 
by  the  remark  to  Amelia,  which  she  overheard,  she  could 
not  help  being  pleased  at  seeing  the  punishment  he  was  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  the  outraged  favorite. 

Can  a system  that  engenders  feelings  like  this  be  called, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  a heavenly  system?  Religion 
is  outraged  every  time  its  name  is  used  in  connection  with  it. 
It  panders  to  the  baser  passions  of  men,  and  crushes  the 
graces  of  Christian  faith  and  charity  out  of  every  woman’s 
heart.  It  engenders  malic^,  and  strife,  and  envyings,  and 
hatred,  and  backbiting,  and  all  that  is  worst  in  the  masculine 
or  feminine  heart.  It  makes  men  selfish  and  mean,  and 
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women  wretched  and  degraded.  It  is  the  devil’s  own  device 
for  rendering  men  and  women  both  less  godlike  and  pure. 
And  the  cunning  of  his  device  is  shown  in  the  religious 
mask  which  he  puts  upon  its  frightful  face,  and  the  Chris- 
tian robes  with  which  he  hides  its  horrible  deformity.  It 
began  by  deception,  it  has  been  fostered  by  lies. 

When  the  first  rumor  of  its  existence  as  a religious  ordi- 
nance among  the  American  Mormons  was  exciting  Europe, 
and  the  American  missionaries  assured  their  converts  that 
the  rumor  was  false,  and  was  started  by  their  enemies  to 
injure  them  and  their  cause,  the  most  eloquent  and  remark- 
able denial  of  it  was  made  by  the  Apostle  John  Taylor,  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where  there  was  at  that  time  a large  and 
successful  mission. 

The  Apostle  Taylor  was  the  husband  of  five  wives,  all  liv- 
ing in  Salt  Lake  City ; yet  that  slight  matter  did  not  hinder 
him  from  emphatically  repudiating  the  charge  brought 
against  the  church.  He  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  passage  that  expressly  com- 
mands that  a man  shall  have  but  one  wife;  then  mentions 
the  Bible  command  that  a man  shall  take  a wife  and  cleave 
to  her  only;  and  made  the  sermon  so  strong  and  so  convinc- 
ing that  no  further  proof  was  asked  by  those  who  heard 
him.  His  manner  was  impressive.  He  was  sorrowful,  he 
was  indignant,  he  was  reproachful ; he  was  eloquent,  and 
fervent,  and  almost  inspired,  thought  those  who  heard  him. 
What  he  said  was  logical  and  convincing.  In  short,  John 
Taylor,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Brigham  Young  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Church,  was  a consummate  hypocrite,  lying  in 
the  name  of  God  to  a confiding  people,  with  a smooth  tongue 
and  an  unblushing  face. 

He  employed  a French  lady — one  of  his  converts,  and  a 
most  charming  and  cultured  person — to  translate  the  sermon 
for  him  into  her  own  language.  He  then  had  it  published, 
and  distributed  largely  through  the  country.  Many  were 
kept  from  apostatizing  by  this  tract,  and  a large  number  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  at  once  gathering  to  Zion. 
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Among  them  was  the  lady  who  had  translated  the  sermon 
for  Taylor,  and  who,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  dis- 
course, and  the  seeming  earnestness  of  the  missionary,  had 
become  more  zealous  than  ever  in  her  devotion  to  her  new 
and  ardently  beloved  faith. 

Imagine  her  horror,  on  reaching  Utah,  at  the  social  state 
of  affairs  which  she  found  there,  and  discovered  that  not 
only  had  she  been  grossly  deceived,  but,  in  her  ignorance, 
she  had  helped  to  deceive  so  many  others ; for  it  was 
through  the  influence  of  her  translation  of  Taylor’s  denial 
that  nearly  all  the  party  with  whom  she  emigrated  had  come. 

She  apostatized  at  once,  but  she  was  conscience-stricken 
at  the  part  she  had  so  unwittingly  played,  and  could  not  be 
comforted.  A more  remorseful,  grief-stricken  woman  was 
never  seen,  and  she  felt  all  the  more  deeply  the  harm  that 
had  been  wrought,  when  she  saw  how  powerless  she  was 
to  undo  it.  No  effort  of  hers  could  ever  bring  these  un- 
happy people  from  the  infamous  community  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  and  a part  of  which  they  were  destined 
to  become.  The  French  lady  herself  left  Utah,  but  her 
people  were  forced  to  remain. 

When  the  missionaries  were  asked  why  they  denied  so 
stoutly  the  existence  of  the  system,  when  it  must  be  sooner 
or  later  discovered  that  they  were  falsifying,  they  excused 
themselves  by  saying  that  the  people  could  not  then  stand 
such  strong  doctrine,  and  they  must  give  them  only  what 
they  could  safely  take;  that  in  good  time  the  Lord  would 
open  their  hearts  to  receive  his  truth, — the  “ good  time  ” 
which  the  brethren  referred  to  being  after  they  had  deft 
their  own  country,  crossed  the  United  States,  and  put  them- 
selves outside  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  were  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  Mormon  Church.  When  they  had  gone 
so  far  that  retreat  was  impossible,  then  they  would  tell  them 
the  truth,  knowing  that  they  could  not  choose  but  listen  and 
submit.  \ 

As  long  as  they  possibly  could  they  denied  it  in  the  mis- 
sions abroad,  but,  by-and-by,  it  became  so  notorious  that  it 
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must  be  acknowledged;  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  denial,, 
all  the  asseverations  that  there  was  no  such  institution,  and,, 
acording  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  there  could  be  no  such 
institution,  the  Millennial  Star,  their  official  paper  in  Eng- 
land, suddenly  published  the  “ Revelation,”  having  given  no 
warning  of  what  it  was  about  to  do.  This  publication  was 
made  on  June  6,  1852,  but  it  expressly  stated  that  the  revela- 
tion had  been  made  to  Joseph  Smith  on  July  12,  1843. 

The  excitement  among  the  Mormons  through  Europe,  in 
England  especially,  was  intense,  and  it  took  all  the  elo- 
quence and  sophistry  of  the  entire  missionary  board  to  pre- 
vent a general  apostasy.  Hundreds  did  leave  the  church, 
and  many  more  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  But  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Mormon  Elders,  which  seems  never  to  fail 
them,  came  to  their  rescue.  They  explained  that  this  “ Re- 
velation ” forced  no  one  into  polygamy;  it  only  established 
it  as  a church  institution  that  might  be  availed  of  by  anyone 
who  chose  to  enter  the  “ Celestial  Kingdom,”  but  that  it  was 
entirely  optional.  In  fact,  the  same  arguments  that  were 
used  to  win  single  and  special  converts  were  used  to  con- 
vince the  masses ; and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  this 
sophistry  had  actual  weight,  and  many  worthy  and  sensible 
meh  and  women  stayed  by  the  Church  who  would  have 
abandoned  it  in  disgust,  had  they  known  the  truth  as  it  was 
forced  upon  them  afterwards.  May  God  grant  that  this 
fraudulent,  murderous,  soul-destroying  system  meet  with  a. 
speedy  death,  brought  on  by  a surfeit  of  its  favorite  food. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Brlabam’s  /I Doves  In  ‘Mar  anb  business. 

RIGHAM  YOUNG  was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical 
leader  as  President  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  and  a political  leader  as  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  he  was  also  a specula- 
tive business  man  and  promoter  of  great  enter- 
prises. Some  of  these  were  highly  successful 
and  procured  for  him  immense  wealth  and  de- 
served fame.  The  grandest  were  the  settlement  of  Utah, 
turning  a barren  desert  into  a prosperous  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  the  founding  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Other  undertak- 
ings proved  disastrous  and  even  ridiculous  failures.  Yet 
the  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  leader  so  contrived  that. the 
losses  generally  fell  on  other  people,  especially  on  his  inno- 
cent helpers  and  deluded  followers. 

Athough  Brigham  had  tried  to  escape  from  Gentile 
civilization  when  he  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  found 
escape  impossible.  Then  he  tried  to  turn  the  unavoidable 
connection  into  gain,  and  to  control  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. In  1856  having  purchased  the  contract  for  carrying 
the  mails  from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
he  decided  to  run  an  express  between  these  two  points,  to  be 
called  “ B.  Young’s  Express,”  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
passengers,  freight,  and  the  mails.  He  wanted  the  assist- 
ance of  my  father  in  preparing  the  train,  and  although  the 
latter  was  averse  to  leaving  his  family  again  so  soon  after 
his  return  to  them  from  his  four  years  in  England,  yet  he 
was  overcome  by  the  pressing  eloquence  of  his  leader. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  enter  at  once  into  some 
lucrative  business,  as  his  family  was  large,  increased  re- 
cently by  the  Prophet’s  orders;  and  when  he  informed 
Brigham  of  the  necessity  of  instant  and  remunerative  labor,, 
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he  was  informed  that  this  would  be  the  most  profitable  un- 
dertaking in  which  he  could  engage.  Brigham  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  would  be  well  remunerated  for  his  ser- 
vices as  coach-builder. 

The  patient  Saints  had  a well-established  belief  that 
Brigham  Young  knew  how  to  do  everything.  Therefore 
no  one  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  understood  all  about 
wagon  and  carriage  building.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  produce  plans  representing  the 
manner  in  which  the  carriages  should  be  built.  When  these 
designs,  with  the  most  minute  instructions,  covering  several 
sheets  of  foolscap,  were  laid  before  my  father,  he  ventured 
to  suggest  that  some  alterations  would  be  for  the  better ; but 


he  was  met  with  the  sharp  and  abusive  reply,  that  “ there 
must  not,  on  any  consideration,  be  the  least  variation  from 
his  plan.”  Brigham  became  very  much  elated,  and  made 
use  of  all  his  magniloquence  in  describing  the  ease  and  com- 
fort with  which  passengers  might  cross  the  plains  in  one  of 
his  carriages,  saying,  “ They  will  be  just  as  comfortable  as 
though  they  were  at  home  in  their  own  parlors.” 

Father  said  no  more,  but  pocketed  the  plans,  and  started 
East  with  them,  quite  certain  what  the  result  would  be. 
When  he  arrived  in  Chicago  he  presented  the  Prophet’s 
model  to  every  carriage-maker  in  the  city,  and  they  only 
laughed  over  it.  They  all  declined  to  undertake  the  work, 
knowing  that  it  must  prove  a failure.  Finally,  however,  a 
Mr.  Schuttler,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  Utah  trade,  con- 
sented to  try  two  of  them,  on  condition  that  my  father 
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should  render  constant  assistance,  not  feeling  exactly  safe 
to  proceed  in  so  important  an  undertaking  without  the  aid 
of  a Mormon  who  was  supposed  to  know  more  about  it  than 
himself.  The  orders  were  to  build  fourteen  carriages,  be- 
sides a train  of  wagons.  Schuttler’s  wagons  being  ordered 
by  the  Prophet,  of  course  there  was  no  difficulty  about  them. 

When  the  two  carriages  were  ready  for  transportation, 
they  entirely  filled  a railway  car.  If  my  father  had  fol- 
lowed directions,  and  had  the  entire  fourteen  made,  he  must 
have  chartered  seven  cars  to  convey  them  to  the  frontiers. 
These  nondescript  affairs  were  the  amusement  of  all  the 
passengers  on  the  train.  As  they  found  no  passengers  at 
the  frontiers,  except  “ Uncle  Sam’s  troops,”  the  carriages 
were  filled  with  freight.  The  wreck  of  one  of  them  reached 
Salt  Lake  City  the  following  year,  after  peace  had  been 
made  with  the  government.  The  Prophet  was  satisfied 
with  the  two,  and  ordered  no  more  built ; his  “ revelation  ” 
had  proved  a great  failure,  and  owing  to  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  he  lost  the  mail  contract. 

But  the  more  humble  wagons  proved  a success,  as  they 
were  loaded  with  freight  for  Salt  Lake  merchants,  for 
which  they  paid  twenty-five  cents  a pound ; and  those 
wagons  that  came  through  with  my  father  brought  no  less 
than  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’  worth  of 
freight  for  the  Prophet. 

After  my  father’s  recovery  from  his  illness  he  presented 
his  accounts  for  the  Prophet’s  inspection,  and  expected  an 
immediate  settlement,  and  his  promised  pay;  instead  of 
which,  he  was  quietly  informed  that  his  services  were  to 
be  a gratuity  to  the  church.  At  the  same  time  the  Prophet 
presented  a bill  from  the  express  company  for  bringing  his 
trunk  of  clothing  through. 

While  in  Chicago,  he  had  sent  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  freight  home  for  the  family’s  use,  and  they 
would  not  let  my  mother  have  it  until  she  had  paid  the  full 
freight-charges.  The  clerks  told  her  that  “ this  was  Presi- 
dent Young’s  order,  and  they  dared  not  disobey.” 
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A man  that  had  literally  worn  himself  out  in  the  service 
of  Brigham  Young  could  not  be  permitted  to  send  a few 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  his  family,  nor  even  a trunk  of 
linen,  used  on  a journey  for  this  man,  without  paying 
freight,  and  that  when  they  came  in  wagons  which  he  had 
helped  to  build,  gratuitously,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
church,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  of  the  man  who  was  constantly 
crying,  “ Give,  give,”  and  yet  was  never  satisfied.  A man 
who  had  been  similarly  swindled,  said,  “ Brigham  Young 
would  rob  the  King  of  heaven  of  His  crown-jewels  if  he  had 
the  chance.” 

On  the  24th  of  July  in  each  year  the  Mormons  in  Utah 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their  entrance  into  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  in  1857  word  was 
brought  to  Brigham  that  United  States  troops  had  started 
on  a march  from  Missouri  to  the  Territory.  Governor 
Young  knew  that  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan 
was  less  favorable  to  him  than  its  predecessors  had  been, 
and  that  a new  Governor  had  been  appointed  for  Utah. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been  drawn  to  the 
evils  of  Mormon  domination.  They  had  discovered  that 
many  outrages  and  murders  of  peaceful  emigrants  and 
even  of  Government  explorers,  which  had  been  attributed  to 
. Indians,  were  really  instigated  by  Mormons,  and  in  some 
cases,  directly  perpetrated  by  them.  Brigham  Young  was 
by  appointment  of  the  Federal  government  Superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Territory  as  well  as  Governor,  and 
was  held  responsible.  The  Republican  party,  then  starting 
on  its  career,  had  declared  opposition  to  “ polygamy  and 
slavery,  twin  relics  of  barbarism.”  The  Democrats  had 
elected  their  candidate  to  the  Presidency,  but  he  found  it 
necessary  to  investigate  the  evil  doings  in  Utah  which  had 
aroused  public  indignation. 

Brigham  Young  took  alarm  at  these  new  movements  as 
aimed  at  himself  and  the  Mormon  Church.  He  declared 
in  a public  speech,  “ God  is  with  us,  and  if  they  will  let  us 
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alone  for  ten  years,  I will  ask  no  odds  of  Uncle  Sam  or  the 
devil !” 

While  the  United  States  troops  were  leisurely  moving 
across  the  Plains,  Governor  Young  counselled  every  warlike 
preparation  to  be  made  to  repel  the  invaders.  Business  was 
suspended  in  Salt  Lake  City.  An  adobe  wall  was  built 


Remains  of  the  Adobe  Wall. 


some  distance  off  for  protection.  The  stream  in  Echo 
Canon  was  dammed  so  that  the  narrow  pass  could  be 
flooded  when  the  signal  was  given  of  the  enemy’s  approach. 
Boulders  were  placed  on  overhanging  cliffs  ready  to  be 
dashed  down  on  those  who  should  strive  to  enter. 

The  Lion  of  the  Lord  roared  loudly,  and  his  voice  was 
heard  afar  off.  The  elders  on  missions  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  were  summoned 
home  at  once.  All  the  people  in  Utah  rose  for  the  defence 
of  their  divinely  appointed  Governor.  Even  the  women 
were  seized  with  the  war-fever,  and  gave  such  help  as  they 
could  to  the  defenders  of  Mormonism. 

Brigham,  as  Prophet,  was  emphatic  in  his  public  speeches, 
“The  troops  shall  not  enter  into  the  Valley!  The  United 
States  will  have  to  make  peace  with  us ; never  again  shall  we 
make  peace  with  them.”  As  Governor,  he  issued  a pro- 
clamation, declaring  martial  law,  forbidding  all  armed 
forces  from  entering  the  Territory,  and  requiring  any  other 
persons  to  obtain  permission  from  him  before  treading  its 
soil.  The  first  victims  of  his  fury  at  this  time  were  Colonel 
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Fancher’s  Arkansas  emigrants,  who  were  barbarously 
slaughtered  at  the  Mountain  Meadows  in  September,  as 
already  related. 

When  the  United  States  troops,  now  under  command  of 
Colonel  Alexander,  approached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Gov- 
ernor Young  sent  him  notice  of  the  order  excluding  them. 
The  Colonel  replied,  expressing  surprise  that  Government 
troops  should  be  prevented  from  marching  anywhere  within 
the  United  States.  He  assured  the  Governor  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  entirely  peaceful  in  its  objects. 

Major  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  the  quartermaster,  was  sent  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  explain  matters  and  get  Young’s  consent 
to  his  purchase  of  materials  for  winter  quarters.  But  Brig- 
ham insisted  that  this  movement  was  plainly  a continuation 
or  renewal  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Mormons  had 
undergone  in  Missouri  and  Blinois.  He  defiantly  refused 
to  let  the  troops  enter,  and  his  utterances  were  fiercely  re- 
peated by  his  associates  at  public  meetings  which  the  Major 
attended.  They  declared  that  the  Mormons  would  destroy 
their  city  if  the  troops  should  force  an  entrance.  The 
Major  retired  and  afterwards  went  to  Washington  to  report 
the  alarming  state  of  affairs  in  Utah. 

Colonel  Alexander  soon  experienced  the  hostility  of  the 
Mormons,  who  made  repeated  attacks  upon  the  supply- 
trains,  burnt  the  wagons,  and  drove  off  the  cattle.  The 
winter  storms  had  commenced  before  the  troops  entered  the 
Territory.  Such  was  their  crippled  and  exhausted  condi- 
tion that  the  Colonel  withdrew  from  the  desert  region  and 
returned  to  Fort  Bridger. 

President  Buchanan  had  by  this  time  sent  the  more 
efficient  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  to  take  command 
of  the  troops,  who  were  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  near 
Fort  Bridger,  and  endure  extreme  hardships.  At  Salt  Lake 
City  the  Mormons  were  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  inglor- 
ious defeat  of  the  invaders  and  the  fulfilment  of  Brigham’s 
boastful  prophecies. 

But  in  February,  1858,  a Doctor  Osborne  made  his  way 
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from  Southern  California  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  visited 
Brigham.  The  visitor  turned  out  to  be  Colonel  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  of  Philadelphia,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  the  famous  Arctic  explorer.  Colonel  Kane  was 
equally  adventurous  and,  like  his  brother,  in  spite  of  a weak 
constitution,  delighted  in  perilous  journeys.  In  1847,  when 
ill  in  Iowa,  he  had  been  nursed  back  to  health  by  kind  Mor- 
mons and  had  become  friendly  with  their  leader.  Kane’s 
influence  at  Washington  had  helped  to  secure  for  Brigham 
Young  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  Utah,  and  the  favor 
of  President  Fillmore. 

When  the  new  Mormon  trouble  was  perplexing  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Buchanan  Colonel  Kane  went  to 
Washington  and  proffered  his  services  as  an  unofficial  peace 
agent.  They  were  gladly  accepted  and  he  departed  by  sea 
for  California.  Brigham  welcomed  his  steadfast  friend 
and  was  impressed  by  his  arguments.  Even  the  stubborn 
self-willed  Prophet  was  convinced  that  when  the  terrors  of 
winter  had  passed  away  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Mor- 
mons to  prevent  the  troops  from  entering  Utah,  and  still 
more  foolhardy  for  them  to  wage  war  with  the  United 
States.  Kane  assured  him  that  the  President  would  grant 
amnesty  for  past  crimes  and  offences  if  the  Mormons  would 
accept  Federal  rule  in  the  future. 

On  leaving  Salt  Lake  in  March  Colonel  Kane  went  to 
Fort  Bridger.  There  he  found  Alfred  Cumming,  of 
Georgia,  whom  the  President  had  appointed  Governor  of 
Utah.  To  him  Kane  unfolded  the  new  policy  of  concilia- 
tion. In  a few  days  he  persuaded  Cumming  to  proceed  to 
Salt  Lake  City  without  the  troops.  The  blustering,  threat- 
ening Mormons  who  had  been  guarding  the  passes  now 
formed  his  escort  and  the  Prophet  Young  himself  intro- 
duced the  new  Governor  to  the  people.  But  the  Mormon 
preachers  could  not  easily  leave  off  the  defiant  harangues  in 
which  they  had  indulged^  Cumming,  however,  was  satis- 
fied with  the  civilities  he  received  from  Young,  and  rejoiced 
that  the  war  was  over.  Thenceforth  he  discouraged  all  at- 
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tempts  to  punish  the  Mormon  leaders  for  their  treason,  and 
eventually  quarreled  with  Colonel  Johnston. 

But  Brigham,  still  restless  and  suspicious,  could  not 
resume  peaceful  ways  at  once.  The  roaring  Mormon  lion 
had  not  learned  Bottom’s  trick  of  cooing  like  a sucking 
dove.  Brigham  began  to  talk  of  going  south;  he  said  he 
did  not  know  where  he  should  go ; perhaps  to  the  desert — 
“ wherever  the  Lord  should  direct.”  He  knew  that  when 
the  snow  melted,  the  army  so  often  denounced  would  march 
in.  Therefore  he  issued  orders  to  the  Saints  to  pack  up  and 
take  their  flight. 

His  slavish  subjects  obeyed  the  command,  some  going 
only  thirty  miles,  others  three  hundred;  in  fact,  they  were 
scattered  along  all  through  the  southern  settlements.  In 
direct  contradicion  to  his  assertions  made  in  the  Tabernacle, 
everything  was  left  standing — not  even  a tree  or  a stack  of 
hay  being  burned.  This  wholesale  move  south  brought  our 
family  together  again  under  one  roof,  and  we  remained  to- 
gether until  the  Church  was  recalled.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Mormons  from  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Federal  troops 
passed  through  the  deserted  city.  But  they  interfered  with 
nothing : no  spirit  of  retaliation  was  shown  for  all  they  had 
endured  through  the  past  winter. 

Nearly  the  entire  summer  was  spent  in  the  move  south, 
and  in  August,  Brigham  notified  the  people  that  he  was 
going  back,  but  that  “ others  might  do  as  they  pleased.” 
The  Lion  of  the  Lord  no  longer  roared  and  ramped.  He 
slipped  back  quietly  to  his  comfortable  den,  which  had  been 
unmolested.  All  the  people  that  could  do  so  returned  to 
their  homes  at  once ; others  went  when  circumstances  would 
permit;  having  been  living  from  March  until  August  in 
tents,  wagons,  or  in  the  open  air,  they  were  glad  to  return. 
The  people  were  poor,  and  dependent  on  their  labor  for 
sustenance,  and  could  not  afford  the  time  for  this  flitting; 
yet  they  obeyed  Brigham’s  voice  implicitly,  asking  no  ques- 
tions and  hazarding  no  objections. 

With  the  return  to  the  city  our  family  was  again  divided. 
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My  mother  was  urged  to  go  to  Payson,  and  re-open  her 
school,  which  she  had  relinquished  on  my  father’s  return 
from  Europe.  She  decided  to  do  so,  and  the  people  fur- 
nished a dwelling-house  for  her,  and  she  and  I commenced 
living  our  old  cosy  life  again.  We  had  occasional  visits 
from  different  members  of  our  family,  and  the  first  summer 
that  we  were  there,  one  of  the  younger  wives,  while  on  a 
visit,  increased  our  already  somewhat  numerous  family  by 
giving  birth  to  a daughter,  and  my  mother,  in  addition  to  her 
school  duties,  performed  the  several  offices  of  cook,  house- 
keeper, and  nurse,  until  she  was  able  to  return  home. 


Mormons  Selling  Provisions  to  United  States  Troops. 


In  the  meantime,  affairs  in  Salt  Lake  City  had  assumed 
their  usual  quiet.  Colonel  Johnston’s  troops  were  camped 
about  forty  miles  from  Salt  Lake,  in  Cedar  Valley.  They 
called  the  station  Camp  Floyd,  in  honor  of  John  B.  Floyd, 
then  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Buchanan’s  Cabinet. 
While  they  remained  in  the  Territory,  some  of  the  Saints, 
wishing  to  dispose  of  their  produce,  sold  a large  quantity 
to  the  troops,  and  were  well  paid  for  it.  Brigham  heard  of 
the  trading,  and  the  next  Sunday  forbade  their  selling  any 
more,  and  cursed  all  those  who  had  dealings  with  “ our 
enemies,”  as  he  called  those  men  who  had  respected  the 
honor  of  their  government  and  spared  the  people  who  had 
so  injured  them. 
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Yet  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  whispered  that  Brigham 
had  agents  in  Camp  Floyd  selling  tithing  flour  and  lumber; 
taking  large  contracts,  and  obtaining  large  prices.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  severity  towards  his  people  was  not  relaxed. 
The  bishops  were  ordered  to  withdraw  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship from  every  person  in  their  wards  who  traded  at  Camp 
Floyd.  It  was  a sure  sign  of  apostasy  to  be  seen  there  at 
all,  on  any  errand  whatever;  yet  the  Church  teams  started 
from  the  tithing-offlce,  loaded  with  flour,  in  the  night,  and 
it  was  known  that  Brigham  received  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  government  in  payment. 

In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  Brigham  Young  was  deter- 
mined to  have  the  monopoly.  If  there  was  any  money  to  be 
made,  he  must  make  it.  He  could  not  endure  to  see  a 
dollar  go  into  another  man’s  pocket.  This  incarnation  of 
selfish  greed  was  made  absolutely  miserable  by  the  pros- 
perity of  another,  and  he  took  speedy  measures  to  put  a stop 
to  it,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Moon  and  Badly,  the  distillers, 
whom  he  sent  to  the  south  on  missions,  and  also  in  the  affair 
with  Mr.  Howard,  whose  distillery  he  took  possession  of  in 
the  same  manner,  after  having  declared  that  it  ought  to  be 
burned  down,  and  the  machinery  destroyed. 

After  Howard  was  well  out  of  the  way  (in  England,  I 
think),  Brigham  started  the  distillery  again  in  the 
“ -Church’s  ” interest,  which,  as  he  represented  the  Church, 
meant  himself.  Over  the  door  he  placed  as  a sign  the  All- 
seeing  eye,  with  the  inscription : 

Holiness  to  the  Lord. 

Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution. 

Wholesale  Liquor-Dealers  and  Rectifiers. 

Brigham’s  whiskey  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  Howard’s,, 
but  he  got  as  much  money  for  it ; so  what  did  he  care  about 
the  quality?  Howard  returned  from  his  mission,  but  he  did 
not  recover  his  distillery.  That  business  the  Prophet  kept, 
and  Howard  became  his  enemy. 

Although  Brigham  Young  had  won  the  favor  of  Gover- 
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nor  Cumming,  the  United  States  Judges  were  not  reconciled 
to  the  policy  of  ignoring  the  hostility  and  the  past  crimes  of 
the  Mormon  leaders.  But  as  the  people  of  the  Territory 
were  completely  under  that  domination,  juries  could  not  be 
obtained  to  act,  and  witnesses  could  not  be  made  to  testify. 
The  judges  applied  to  Colonel  Johnston  for  protection  and 
assistance,  and  he  gave  such  aid  as  he  could,  but  thereby 
provoked  Governor  Cumming’s  resentment. 

Colonel  Johnston  remained  in  Utah  until  the  spring  of 
i860,  when  he  went  to  California,  and  thence  to  Washing- 
ton. He  never  visited  Brigham  Young,  or  met  him  at  any 
time.  Those  residents  of  Utah  who  for  any  reason  opposed 
Brigham’s  dictatorial  rule  sought  shelter  at  Fort  Floyd. 
Under  its  protection  even  a newspaper,  called  Valley  Tan , 
was  published  in  rivalry  to  the  Deseret  News , the  official 
organ  of  the  Mormons.  Some  months  after  Johnston’s 
departure  the  new  commander  changed  the  name  of  the 
camp  to  Crittenden. 

When  the  great  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  the  United 
States  troops  in  Utah  were  ordered  to  the  East.  Camp 
Crittenden  was  then  the  best  equipped  military  post  in  the 
West.  Its  heavy  artillery  was  destroyed,  but  its  large  col- 
lections of  provisions  and  army  stores  were  sold  at  public 
auction — wagons,  tents,  harness,  hardware,  medical  stores 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds.  These  had  been  accumulated 
at  vast  expense,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 
But  now  they  were  sacrificed  for  some  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  President  Young,  through  his  agents,  was  fore- 
most among  the  bidders  and  reaped  a rich  harvest.  The 
Walker  brothers,  who  became  the  leading  merchants  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  found  there  the  beginning  of  their  fortunes. 
They  eventually  apostatized  and  organized  the  most  effectual 
opposition  to  the  despotism  of  the  Mormon  Church. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


/IDormon  ^Baptism  a nfc  <3onfirmation* 

lN  my  father  was  again  in  business,  he  was 
so  urgent  that  my  mother  should  return  to 
Salt  Lake,  that,  a little  while  before  my  six- 
teenth birthday,  we  went  there  again  to  live. 
Soon  after  this  return,  I was  very  ill.  Ac- 
cording to  Mormon  custom,  I was  “ adminis- 
tered to  ” by  the  anointing  and  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Bishop  Taft,  the  one  who  had 
baptized  me  in  my  childhood,  Isaac  Groo,  the  Bishop’s  coun- 
sellor, and  Elder  Samuel  Hardy  labored  earnestly  and  long, 
and  “ wrestled  in  prayer  ” over  me,  but  still  to  no  avail.  I 
grew  worse,  rather  than  better,  and  my  family  feared  I 
should  fall  into  pulmonary  consumption.  The  idea  of  em- 
ploying a regular  physician  seemed  never  to  occur  to  any  of 
them.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  the  surest  sign  of  a 
weakening  of  faith  to  resort  to  medical  aid,  and  no  Mormon 
in  good  standing  would  ever  entertain  the  suggestion  for  a 
moment. 

Brigham  used  to  denounce  physicians  in  the  most  violent 
manner  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  declare  that  they  should 
never  enter  heaven,  but  that  he  would  himself  close  the 
doors  against  them.  He  was  so  bitter  at  that  time  that'  he 
would  allow  none  of  his  family  to  employ  medical  aid  in 
any  emergency.  A little  granddaughter  of  his,  a child  of 
one  of  his  daughters,  took  some  poison  that  her  mother  had 
prepared  to  exterminate  rats  with.  Brigham  was  sent  for, 
and  when  he  arrived  he  found  a physician  there,  preparing 
to  administer  to  the  child.  He  rudely  turned  him  out  of 
doors,  saying  that  he  would  care  for  the  child  himself ; that 
no  doctor  should  be  allowed  to  worry  her;  and  his  “ care,” 
as  usual,  consisted  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  agon- 
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ized  parents  dared  not  interfere,  and  in  a few  moments  their 
child  died  before  their  eyes,  in  the  most  terrible  agony  and 
distress,  an  innocent  victim  to  the  Prophet’s  self-conceit  and 
bigotry. 

That  was  Brigham  Young  well.  Brigham  Young  ill  was 
quite  another  person.  In  his  variableness  of  opinion  he  re- 
minded one  very  forcibly  of  the  dignitary  treated  of  in  the 
somewhat  profane  epigram: 

“ When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a monk  would  be ; 

When  the  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a monk  was  he.” 

Whenever  Brigham,  in  his  later  years,  had  any  ailment,  a 
doctor  was  summoned  at  once;  and  during  his  illnesses  he 
employed  at  least  half  a dozen,  keeping  them  in  constant 
consultation. 

But  when  I was  so  ill,  the  Prophet  was  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  indulged  in  the  bitterest  invectives  against  phy- 
sicians and  all  who  employed  them.  My  mother,  great  and 
all-pervading  as  her  affection  was  for  me,  and  anxious  as 
she  was  for  my  restoration  to  health,  would  have  been 
shocked  and  grieved  beyond  measure,  had  any  one  proposed 
to  seek  medical  advice  concerning  my  condition.  I was 
“ in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,”  and  I was  to  be  left  there,  for 
Him  to  do  with  me  as  He  would. 

When  it  was  found  that  being  “ administered  to  ” did  no 
good  in  my  case,  Heber  C.  Kimball  advised  that  I receive 
my  “ Endowments,”  promising  that  then  I should  surely  be 
fully  restored  to  health.  This  was  considered  a great  favor, 
since,  outside  of  Brigham  Young’s  and  one  or  two  other 
official  families,  no  young  persons  were  given  their  Endow- 
ments. My  mother  was  overjoyed,  and  considered  the 
bestowal  of  this  honor  a special  interposition  of  Providence 
on  my  behalf.  I shared  her  feelings  most  fully.  I had 
always  been  taught  to  anticipate  the  time  when  I should 
receive  my  Endowments  as  the  most  important  epoch  of  my 
religious  life,  when  I should  be  taken  fully  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church. 
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It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  receive  these  rites,  that  I 
should  be  re-baptized.  Remembering  my  childish  experi- 
ence, and  the  terror  which  I suffered,  I must  confess  that  I 
dreaded  that  portion  of  the  ceremony,  and  I grew  quite 
nervous  over  it  before  the  day  arrived  on  which  that  rite 
was  to  be  performed.  I was  reassured  on  one  point,  how- 
ever. The  pond  experience  was  not  to  be  repeated;  I was 
to  be  baptized  in  the  Twelfth  Ward  font,  which  made  it 
seem  much  less  formidable,  and  divested  it  of  half  its  terror. 

On  the  day  appointed  I was  taken  to  the  Twelfth  Ward 
meeting-house  by  my  mother,  where  we  met  Isaac  Groo, 
who  was  to  baptize  me.  I was  half  frightened,  wholly 
awed,  and  very  nervous;  but  my  ardent  desire  for  the  re- 
establishment of  my  health  gave  me  a sort  of  bravery  and 
endurance,  so  that  I behaved  myself  very  well,  considering 
my  unnaturally  excited  state. 

The  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  administered  by  the  Mor- 
mons, resembles  that  of  the  Baptist  churches.  It  is  always 
by  immersion ; it  must  be  a literal  “ watery  burial,”  and  a 
resurrection  therefrom.  The  officiating  elder,  with  his  can- 
didate for  the  rite,  repairs  to  some  place  which  has  been 
previously  appointed,  and  where  there  is  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  immerse  the  entire  person.  In  the  early  days  it 
was  necessary  to  perform  this  ordinance  in  the  open  air,  in 
some  river  or  pond ; but  later  fonts  were  built  in  most  ward 
meeting-houses. 

The  elder  officiating  takes  the  candidate  by  the  hand  and 
leads  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be,  down  into  the  water, 
until  a sufficient  depth  is  attained;  he  then  raises  his  hand, 
and,  calling  the  person  by  name,  commences  the  ceremony 
as  follows:  “ Having  authority  given  me  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.”  He  then  plunges  the  candidate 
entirely  under  the  water,  bringing  him  forth  into  the  new- 
ness of  life,  and  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon  a series  of 
ordinances,  all  of  which  are  attended  with  covenants  calcu- 
lated to  bind  the  person  more  strongly  to  the  church. 
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Following  the  baptism  conies  the  confirmation,  which 
is  usually  administered  directly  after  the  first  rite,  and  at 
the  same  place ; but  I was  so  ill  and  weak  that  I was  taken 
directly  home,  and  the  elders  came  there  to  confirm  me. 
They  were  Bishop  Taft  and  Isaac  Groo,  and  they  certainly 
gave  me  every  cause  to  be  thankful  to  them  for  the  prodi- 
gality of  their  promises.  Sad  to  relate,  I never  have  had 
occasion  to  be  grateful  on  account  of  their  fulfilment. 

In  the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints  the  “ Melchisedec  ” 
and  “ Aaronic  ” priesthood  are  authorized  to  perform  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  but  the  latter  has  no  power  to  ad- 
minister in  spiritual  things.  Hence  only  a priest  after  the 
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holy  order  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  order  of  Melchisedec, 
can  perform  the  ordinance  of  confirmation,  or  laying  on  of 
hands  for  imparting  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  to  lead  the 
new-born  Saint  into  all  truth,  and  teach  him  the  things  to 
come;  thus  protecting  him  from  all  falsehood  and  imposi- 
tion, and  placing  him  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  progres- 
sion to  salvation. 

Two  or  three  elders  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
person  to  be  confirmed,  one  of  whom  acts  as  a mouthpiece 
for  the  rest,  and  pronounces  the  blessings  and  promises. 
There  are  two  essentials  in  this  ordinance  which  are  never 
omitted — “ I confirm  you  a member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
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Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,”  and,  “ I also  confer  upon  you 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Oftentimes  the  elder  becomes  so  thoroughly  filled  with 
inspiration  that  he  cannot  cease  his  blessing  until  he  has 
sealed  the  young  Saint  up  to  eternal  life,  with  a perfect 
assurance  that  he  shall  “ inherit  all  the  blessings  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  a fulness  of  the  holy  priesthood 
after  the  order  of  an  endless  life;”  thus  placing  him  beyond 
the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace  or  missing  the  celestial 
gate : though  he  may  wander  from  the  fold  and  become 
bewildered  in  fogs  and  darkness,  yet  in  the  consummation 
of  his  mission  to  earth  he  will  find  his  way  back  to  the  fold 
of  Christ,  and  will  inherit  thrones,  principalities,  and  domin- 
ions, be  made  King  and  Priest  unto  God  and  His  Christ,, 
and  reign  upon  the  earth. 

The  person,  having  reached  this  high  plane  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  the  earth,  is  considered  properly  prepared  to 
receive  the  higher  and  holier  ordinances,  which  are  to  be 
kept  entirely  secret,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  strongest 
and  most  binding  covenants,  which  cannot  be  broken  with- 
out incurring  the  severest  penalties. 

I was  promised  everything  that  I could  wish;  indeed,  I 
was  quite  overcome  by  the  magnitude  and  number  of  special 
blessings  that  were  promised  me.  First  of  all,  as  that  was 
my  most  earnest  desire,  I was  to  have  perfect  health  be- 
stowed upon  me  at  once.  I was  to  go  on  “ from  grace  to 
glory,”  in  full  saintship,  and  my  last  days  were  to  be  better 
than  my  first.  I should  be  a “ Celestial  Queen,”  with  all 
the  glory,  emoluments,  and  perquisites  which  attend  that 
very  exalted,  but  somewhat  mythical,  position.  Having 
thus  settled  my  future  to  their  evident  satisfaction,  they  left 
me  fully  prepared  to  receive  my  Endowments,  which  I was 
eager  to  do. 

Such  was  my  faith,  I could  scarcely  wait  for  the  next  day 
to  come — the  day  that  had  been  appointed  for  me  to  enter 
into  the  full  fellowship  of  the  church,  the  full  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  eternal  heirship  to  heavenly  things. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


XTbe  /il>£steries  of  tbe  Endowment  Mouse. 

HE  morning  came  on  which  I was  to  receive  my 
“ Endowments.”  With  a heart  filled  with 
hopeful  anticipation,  I took  my  way  to  the 
Endowment-House,  carrying  my  Temple- robes, 
which  had  to  be  specially  prepared  for  this 
occasion,  and  there  the  rites  were  performed. 
When  I entered  the  Endowment-House,  I was 
made,  first  of  all,  to  take  off  my  shoes,  for  the  place  was  too- 
holy  to  be  desecrated  by  outside  dust.  Having  done  this, 
I gave  my  name  and  age,  the  names  of  my  parents,  and  date 
of  baptism  and  confirmation,  to  the  officiating  clerk,  who 
entered  them  all  in  a large  book.  Several  other  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  present,  and  after  all  had  been  similarly 
catechized,  and  their  answers  noted,  we  were  asked  to  pro- 
duce our  bottles  of  olive  oil.  These  were  taken  from  us; 
our  bundles  of  clothing  were  handed  to  us  again,  and  we 
were  told  to  “ pass  on.” 

We  entered  a large  bath-room,  which  was  separated  in 
- the  middle  by  a heavy  curtain.  The  men  passed  to  one  side 
of  the  curtain,  the  women  to  the  other.  In  our  room  were 
several  large  tubs  filled  with  water,  and  Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow 
and  two  or  three  other  women  were  in  attendance.  I was 
received  by  Miss  Snow,  who  placed  me  in  one  of  the  tubs, 
and  washed  me  from  my  head  to  my  feet,  repeating  certain 
formulas  to  the  effect  that  I was  washed  clean  from  the 
blood  of  this  generation,  and  if  I remained  firm  in  the  faith, 
should  never  be  harmed  by  any  of  the  ills  that  beset  the 
world.  Plagues,  pestilence  and  famine  should  cover  the 
earth,  and  be  let  loose  in  its  every  corner,  but  I should  be 
passed  by  unscathed,  if  I was  true  to  my  religion — the  only 
revealed  religion  of  God.  ^After  I had  been  wiped  dry,  she 
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proceeded  to  anoint  me  with  olive-oil.  As  she  did  so,  she 
repeated,  solemnly: 

“ Sister,  I anoint  your  head,  that  it  may  be  prepared  for 
that  crown  of  glory  awaiting  you  as  a faithful  Saint,  and  the 
fruitful  wife  of  a priest  of  the  Lord;  your  forehead,  that 
your  brain  may  be  quick  of  discernment ; your  eyes,  that  they 
may  be  quick  to  perceive  the  truth,  and  to  avoid  the  snares  of 
the  enemy ; your  ears, 
that  they  may  be 
quick  to  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord ; 
your  mouth,  that  you 
may  with  wisdom 
speak  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  and  show 
forth  the  praise  of 
the  immortal  gods ; 
your  tongue,  to  pro- 
nounce the  true  name 
which  will  admit  you 
hereafter  behind  the  veil,  and  by  which  you  will  be 
known  in  the  celestial  kingdom.  I anoint  your  arms  to 
labor  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  and  your  hands  to 
be.  strong  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  God  by  all  man- 
ner of  profitable  works.  I anoint  your  breasts,  that 
you  may  prove  a fruitful  vine  to  nourish  a strong  race  of 
swift  witnesses,  earnest  in  the  defence  of  Zion;  your  body, 
to  present  it  an  acceptable  tabernacle  when  you  come  to  pass 
behind  the  veil ; your  loins,  that  you  may  bring  forth  a 
numerous  race  to  crown  you  with  eternal  glory,  antt 
strengthen  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  your  husband,  your 
master,  and  crown  in  the  Lord.  I anoint  your  knees,  on 
which  to  prostrate  yourself,  and  humbly  receive  the  truth 
from  God’s  holy  priesthood;  your  feet,  to  run  swiftly  in  the 
ways  of  righteousness,  and  stand  firm  upon  the  appointed 
places.  And  now  I pronounce  your  body  an  acceptable 
temple  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
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At  the  end  of  this  discourse,  I was  literally  besmeared 
with  oil  from  my  head  to  my  feet.  I breathed  it,  smelled  it, 
tasted  it;  it  ran  into  my  eyes,  and  made  them  smart  fear- 
fully, and  dripped  disagreeably  from  my  hair.  I was  fairly 
saturated  with  it;  and  I was  so  nauseated  from  it  that  I 
could  scarcely  go  on  with  the  ceremonies. 

After  the  washing  and  anointing,  I was  given  a garment 
which  I was  told  to  put  on,  and  charged,  after  once  assum- 
ing it,  that  I must  never  leave  it  off.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  change,  I must  take  off  one  side,  then  put  the 
fresh  one  in  its  place;  then  I could  drop  the  soiled  one 
altogether,  and  get  the  fresh  one  on  as  soon  as  possible. 
So  long  as  I wore  it,  I was  free  from  danger,  and  even  from 
death.  Disease  should  not  assail  me,  and  neither  shot  nor 
the  assassin’s  knife  should  have  power  to  harm  me;  all 
should  be  turned  aside.  Every  good  Mormon  wears  such  a 
garment,  and  is  very  superstitious  about  allowing  it  off.  It 
is  said  that  the  Prophet  Smith  never  would  have  been  killed 
had  it  not  been  that  he  left  off  this  charmed  garment  when 
he  went  to  Carthage  jail. 

This  garment  was  by  no  means  elegant;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  quite  ugly,  and  young  Saints  disliked  it  for  its  plain- 
ness and  awkwardness.  In  shape,  it  was  like  a child’s 
union  sleeping  garment.  It  was  of  white,  bleached  muslin, 
and  untrimmed.  Later,  some  daughters  of  Brigham  Young, 
and  other  young  ladies  of  the  Mormon  bon  ton , instituted  a 
reform,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  older  ones, — who  eschew 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  wicked  world,  had  their  gar- 
ments cut  shorter,  low  in  the  neck,  short-sleeved,  and  ela- 
borately trimmed.  Of  course  the  majority  of  the  people, 
who  learned  of  this  innovation,  were  greatly  scandalized; 
but  all  to  no  avail. 

My  garment  was  made  after  the  orthodox  fashion.  Over 
it  I wore  a white  night-gown  and  skirt,  and  on  my  feet 
white  stockings  and  white  linen  shoes.  My  Temple  robe 
was  the  last  to  be  donned.  It  was  a long,  loose,  flowing 
robe  of  homespun  linen,  falling  to  the  ankle,  and  at  the  top 
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plaited  into  a band,  which  passed  over  the  right  shoulder, 
and  was  fastened  under  the  left  arm;  it  was  girdled  by  a 
white  linen  belt ; the  cap,  which  accompanied  it,  was  a simple 
square  of  linen,  gathered  in  one  corner  to  fit  the  head;  the 
remainder  fell  down  over  the  back  of  the  head,  like  a veil. 

While  all  this  washing,  rubbing  and  robing  were  taking 
place  on  one  side  of  the  curtain,  the  same  things  were  being 
done  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  men.  We  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  voices  and  the  splash  of  water.  But  everything 
was  quiet  and  subdued,  and  the  most  perfect  order  reigned. 

When  we  were  all  ready,  a name  was  secretly  given  to 
each  one  of  us,  the  name  by  which  we  were  to  be  known  in 
the  celestial  world,  and  which  was  to  be  told  only  to  the  man 
who  should  take  us  through  the  veil.  If  a woman  was 
married,  her  husband  took  her  through ; if  not,  some  brother 
kindly  performed  the  office  for  her,  and  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  kindness  by  having  the  young  Saint’s  celestial  name 
whispered  confidingly  in  his  ear.  I was  not  married;  so 
Elder  Samuel  Richards  took  me  through,  and  I told  him  my 
name  — and,  by  the  way,  he  was  the  only  person  who  ever 
knew  it  until  after  my  apostasy. 

It  is  believed  that  as  the  husband  has  to  “ resurrect  ” his 
wife  by  her  Endowment  name,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
know  it.  Consequently,  when  he  is  sealed  to  her,  she  is 
permitted  to  whisper  her  name  to  him  through  the  veil,  and 
after  that  it  must  be  spoken  no  more  between  them  until  he 
shall  call  her  by  it  on  the  morning  of  the  final  resurrection. 
If  the  Mormon  doctrine  were  true,  there  would  be  a mighty 
shouting  for  “ Sarah  ” at  that  time,  as  every  woman  whose 
name  I have  heard  was  called  the  same.  The  husband’s 
work  will  thus  be  much  lighter,  since  he  need  call  but  once 
to  summon  his  entire  family. 

After  our  names  had  been  given  us,  Miss  Snow  an- 
nounced that  we  were  ready,  in  answer  to  a question  from 
the  other  side  of  the  curtain.  We  were  arranged  in  a row 
facing  it,  when  it  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  we  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  men.  The  sight  that  met  our  eyes  was 
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so  funny  I could  hardly  keep  my  features  decently  straight. 
I looked  out  from  under  my  eyelids,  for  I did  not  dare  give 
a fair,  honest  look;  it  would  have  been  too  much  for  my 
gravity.  But  from  my  stolen  looks  I found  that  the  men, 
over  their  new  garment  of  protection,  wore  a shirt  only. 
On  their  feet  were  white  socks  and  white  linen  shoes. 
The  cap  was  of  white  linen,  in  shape  like 
those  worn  by  stonemasons,  and  tied  by  a 
knot  in  front.  They  were  certainly  no  |S 
more  attractive  than  were  the  women, 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  embarras- 
sing circumstances,  were  much  less  at 
their  ease. 

We  were  all  conducted  into  another 
room,  where  we  were  seated  opposite  each 
other,  and  remained  quiet  for  a few  mo- 
ments. I had  expected  something  solemn 
and  awful;  something  elevating  to  the 
spirit,  and  ennobling  to  the  mind.  Every- 
one who  has  entered  the  Endowment- 
House  with  similar  feelings  will  under- 
stand how  I was  disappointed.  In  place 
of  the  awe  with  which  I expected  to 
find  the  rites  endowed,  I found  them  ridiculous  and  farcical 
in  the  extreme. 

I have  heard  persons  speak  of  the  solemnity  of  their  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion  of  taking  their  Endowments  but,  with- 
out wishing  to  impeach  their  truthfulness,  I am  always  in- 
credulous. Either  their  imagination  must  have  got  the 
better  of  their  common  sense,  or  they  could  have  had  very 
little  of  the  latter  commodity  to  begin  with,  else  they  would 
have  seen  through  the  thin  tissue  of  absurdities  which  they 
are  obliged  to  witness  with  unmoved  features,  for  to  laugh 
in  the  Endowment-House  would  be  a fearful  sacrilege. 
For  my  own  part,  I was  in  a most  uncomfortable  frame  of 
mind.  I wanted  to  laugh ; everything  seemed  so  ridiculous ; 
and  yet  all  the  while  I wa!s  conscience-stricken  at  my  own 
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levity.  I thought  it  must  be  my  own  wicked  heart,  and  not 
the  rites  themselves,  and  I constantly  upbraided  myself  for 
lack  of  spiritual  grace;  and  yet  I could  not  subdue  my  feel- 
ings. The  only  thing  that  in  any  degree  overcame  my 
disposition  to  laugh,  was  the  horror  at  the  oaths  which  I was 
obliged  to  take.  They  were  fairly  blood-curdling,  they 
were  so  awful;  and  even  now  a shudder  runs  through  my 
whole  frame  as  I recall  them. 

The  Endowment  rites  are  in  fact  a drama,  founded  partly 
upon  the  Bible,  but  more  upon  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  They 
represent  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  final  Restoration 
of  Man  to  his  first  glory.  To  speak  in  stage  parlance,  the 
“ different  lines  of  business  ” are  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the 
church,  who  always  sustain  the  same  characters.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  dramatis  personae  at  the  time  that 
I took  my  Endowments : — 


Elohim,  or  Head  God , 

Jehovah,  

Jesus, . . 

Michael,  or  Adam, 

Satan 

Apostle  Peter, 

Apostle  James, 

Apostle  John, 

Washer, 

Clerk, 

Eve, 

Timothy  Broadbrim,  a Quaker, 
Deacon  Smith,  a Methodist,  . . . 
Parson  Peabody,  a Presbyterian , 
Elder  Smooth-Tongue,  a Baptist , 
Father  Boniface,  a Catholic , . . 


Brigham  Young. 
Heber  C.  Kimball. 
Daniel  H.  Wells. 

W.  C.  Staines. 

W.  W.  Phelps. 

Orson  Pratt. 

John  Taylor. 

Erastus  Snow. 

Dr.  Sprague. 

David  O.  Calder, 
Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow. 
Wilford  Woodruff. 
Orson  Hyde. 

Franklin  D.  Richards 
Phineas  H.  Young. 
George  A.  Smith. 


Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  voices  in  conversation. 
The  persons  who  were  carrying  it  on  were  concealed ; but 
by  listening  intently  we  discovered  that  it  was  Elohim  in 
conversation  with  Jehovah,  describing  the  creation  of  the 
world.  His  description  was  taken  mainly  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  Gods  then  decide  to  visit  the  earth 
and  see  the  works  of  their  hands.  This  they  do,  and  seem 
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quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  labors;  but  they 
decide  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  a ruler  over  the  brute 
creation,  since  they  must  be  brought  under  the  control  of  a 
superior  order  of  intelligence.  It  must  be  observed  that 
Mormons  believe  in  a plurality  of  Gods  as  well  as  a plurality 
of  wives,  and  that  the  Gods  marry  and  beget  children  just  as 
men  do. 

While  the  Gods  continue  their  discussions,  Michael  the 
Archangel  is  called  and  given  control  of  “ the  earth  and 
all  that  therein  is.”  The  brute  creation  is  to  be  subject  to 
him;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  shall  yield  abundantly  for  his 
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sustenance.  Of  all  these  he  is  free  to  partake,  with  a single 
exception:  he  shall  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  This  tree  is  represented 
by  a small  evergreen,  on  the  branches  of  which  are  tied 
apples,  raisins,  oranges,  or  bunches  of  grapes.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  my  passing  through,  the  fruit  was  raisins. 

Michael — or  Adam,  as  he  is  now  called — finds  his  new 
abode  rather  a lonesome  place,  in  spite  of  its  beauty;  and 
even  the  knowledge  of  his  power  over  all  about  him  does  not 
prevent  him  from  longing  for  companionship.  The  Gods, 
too,  decide  that  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  is  sufficiently  near  an  equality 
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with  him  to  be  admitted  to  an  intimate  friendship,  it  is  de- 
termined to  give  him  a companion  created  specially  for  him. 
A profound  slumber  falls  upon  him,  and  we  were  all  told  at 
that  time  to  feign  sleep  also,  which  we  did.  Elohim  and 
Jehovah  then  make  their  first  visible  appearance,  and  go 
through  the  form  of  taking  a rib  from  Adam’s  side,  and  on 
the  instant  appears  Eve,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow. 

On  her  arrival  we  were  told  to  wake  up,  and  instantly 
every  Adam  present  appropriated  to  himself  an  Eve,  and, 
led  by  the  chief  Adam  and  his  bride,  we  all  marched  about, 
looking  at  our  new  kingdom  and  marking  all  its  beauties. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  is  represented  by  painted  scenery  and 
furnishings.  It  required  some  imagination  to  invest  this 
place  with  the  beauty  that  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  original  garden;  but  as  it  was  the  best  Eden  that  could 
be  provided,  we,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Saints,  were  obliged 
to  be  content  with  it.  Satan  was  for  many  years  repre- 
sented by  W.  W.  Phelps,  who  claimed  to  be  immortal. 
Yet  Phelps  did  die  in  1876,  and  I do  not  know  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  personator  of  Satan.  In  the  Temple  at 
Nauvoo,  John  D.  Lee  used  fre- 
quently to  assume  the  charac- 
ter, and  I have  heard  old  Mor- 
mons say  that  “ he  made  a 
first-rate  devil.”  No  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  mur- 
derous career  could  doubt  that. 

In  the  Endowment  drama 
Satan  was  dressed  in  a tight- 
fitting  suit  of  black,  slashed 
with  pink ; he  wore  also  pointed 
shoes,  helmet,  and  a hideous 
mask.  The  costume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mask,  resem- 
bled closely  the  dress  always 
worn  by  the  stage  Mephistopheles. 
scribed  his  costume  differently. 


The  Devil  in  Endowment  Scene. 


Yet  others  have  de- 
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Eve  seemed  decidedly  pleased  with  Satan’s  attentions,  and 
prattled  to  him  in  artless  gaiety.  He,  in  turn,  showed  her 
the  tree  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  tempted  her  to  taste  it. 
She  did  taste  it,  and  finding  it  pleasant,  offered  it  to  Adam, 
who,  by  the  time  the  mischief  was  done,  returned  to  look 
after  his  wife.  Little  coaxing  was  required  to  induce  him 
to  take  the  fruit,  and  he  also  found  it  agreeable.  Then  they 
seemed  to  discover  their  condition  of  supposed  nudity,  and 
instantly  produced  white  linen  aprons,  with  fig-leaves 
stitched  upon  them,  which  they  proceeded  to  put  on.  All 
the  rest  of  us  did  the  same. 

The  pattern  of  this  apron,  by  the  way,  was  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Joseph  Smith  by  revelation.  It  was  a square 
of  white  linen,  measuring  about  eighteen  inches,  on  which 
were  to  be  sewn  nine  fig-leaves  cut  from  green  silk.  Those 
who  first  took  their  Endowments  had  their  aprons  made 
after  this  model;  but  afterwards  many  inventions  were 
sought  out  for  improving  the  Lord’s  pattern,  one  of  which 
was  to  paint  them.  Over  these  painted  aprons  fancy  ran 
riot.  The  borders  would  be  whatever  color  the  person 
making  them  might  choose,  and  were  red,  yellow,  or  blue, 
as  the  caprice  dictated,  with  white  centres  filled  with  green 
leaves.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  was  also  varied.  Some 
resembled  the  oak  leaf,  some  the  fig,  a part  the  burdock,  and 
others  were  like  nothing  that  ever  was  seen  under  the  sun. 
A company  going  through  their  Endowments  at  Nauvoo 
presented  a decidedly  fantastic  appearance.  After  trying 
many  modes  of  making  the  aprons,  the  authorities  at  Salt 
Lake  settled  down  to  the  “ revealed  pattern  ” as  the  best. 

After  the  aprons  were  on,  the  voice  of  Elohim  was  heard 
calling  Adam;  but  he  was  afraid,  and  hid  himself  with  Eve. 
All  the  rest  of  us  were  supposed  to  follow  their  example, 
and  there  was  an  undignified  scurrying  behind  sofas,  chairs, 
or  any  other  article  of  furniture  that  was  convenient.  It 
was  like  the  old  game  of  “ hide-and-seek,”  and  it  was  a rare 
piece  of  fun  to  see  men  and  women  scudding  in  every 
direction  about  the  room.  I actually  laughed  aloud,  much 
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to  my  discomfiture  and  Heber  Kimball’s  horror,  who  re- 
proved me  afterwards,  and  told  me  it  was  very  wrong. 
“ For,”  said  he,  “ these  things  are  sacred,  and  make  me  feel 
as  solemn  as  the  grave,  and  I can  scarce  refrain  from  shed- 
ding tears  every  time  I see  them.”  I was  properly  penitent, 
but  I thought  at  the  time  how  very  easily  Brother  Heber  was 
moved. 

The  devil  was  then  cursed,  and  he  fell  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  wriggled  and  hissed  in  as  snake-like  a man- 
ner as  possible;  we  were  all  brought  out  from  our  several 
hiding-places,  the  curse  was  pronounced  upon  us,  which 
doomed  us  to  leave  the  beautiful  garden,  and  earn  our  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  We  had  taken  our  “ First 
Degree.” 

We  were  driven  into  another  room,  which  was  called  the 
World.  We  found  the  World  a very  bewildering  place. 
We  were  drawn  hither  and  thither,  and  tossed  about  by 
every  conflicting  wave  of  circumstance.  Our  friend,  the 
devil,  did  not  leave,  but  was  our  constant  visitor,  urging  us 
to  new  deeds  of  sin.  We  were  waited  upon  by  representa- 
tives of  the  different  sects,  each  descanting  upon  his  peculiar 
plan  of  salvation,  and  its  advantage  over  all  the  rest.  The 
Quaker  Broadbrim  advocated  his  non-resistance  doctrine. 
Smith,  the  Methodist,  gave  a graphic,  but  not  very  refined 
description  of  the  future  torments  of  those  who  did  not  take 
his  road  to  heaven.  The  Presbyterian  Peabody  declared 
his  belief  in  foreordination  and  election  in  the  very  terse 
lines : — 

“ You  can  if  you  can’t; 

If  you  will  you  won’t ; 

You’ll  be  damned  if  you  do; 

You’ll  be  damned  if  you  don’t.” 

Smooth-tongue,  the  Baptist,  expatiated  upon  the  virtues  of 
immersion  and  close  communion,  and  insisted  upon  pre- 
destination as  the  principal  basis  of  religion.  The  Catholic, 
Father  Boniface,  called  for  observance  of  fasts  and  prayers 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Each  grew  more  clamorous  in  recom- 
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mending  his  special  creed,  and  the  discussion  waxed  fast  and 
furious,  even  the  peaceful  Quaker  shouting  his  “ good  will 
to  men  ” with  a red  face,  an  angry  voice,  and  excited  man- 
ner, when  Satan  entered,  filled  with  delight  at  the  disturb- 
ance, and  urging  them  on  to  renewed  contention. 

Then  the  Apostles,  Peter,  James  and  John,  came  to  visit 
the  earth,  and  comfort  its  afflicted  tenants  with  plans  of  the 
true,  revealed  religion  that  was  to  be  their  salvation.  They 
put  the  devil  to  flight,  and  the  representatives  of  the  “ false 
religions  ” cowered  and  shrank  away  before  the  truth  which 
they  brought. 

We  were  then  given  certain  signs,  pass-words,  and  grips, 
arranged  in  a circle,  and  told  to  kneel;  the  women  were 
also  required  to  cover  their  faces  with  their  veils;  then  we 
were  bidden  to  raise  our  right  hands  heavenward,  and  take 
the  oath  of  implicit  obedience  and  inviolable  secrecy.  The 
women  promised  entire  subjection  to  their  husbands’  will; 
the  men  that  they  would  take  no  woman  as  a wife  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  priesthood.  We  all  promised 
that  we  would  never  question  the  commands  of  our  authori- 
ties in  the  church,  but  would  grant  them  instant  obedience ; 
we  swore  also  to  entertain*  an  everlasting  enmity  to  the 
United  States  government,  and  to  disregard  its  laws  so  far 
as  possible;  we  swore  that  we  would  use  every  exertion  to 
avenge  the  death  of  our  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
brother  Hyrum  upon  the  Gentile  race,  by  whose  means  they 
were  brought  to  their  unhappy  fate,  and  to  teach  our  child- 
ren to  foster  this  spirit  of  revenge  also;  and  last  of  all,  we 
swore  never  to  reveal  the  Endowment  House  mysteries. 

The  breaking  of  this  last  oath  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
most  horrible  penalties;  torture  of  the  most  excruciating 
kind  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  anyone  who  should  disregard 
this  oath — his  bowels  should  be  torn  from  him  while  he  was 
yet  alive;  his  throat  should  be  cut  from  ear  to  ear;  his  heart 
and  his  tongue  cut  out ; and  in  the  world  to  come  he  should 
inherit  eternal  damnation^.  There  should  be,  and  could  be, 
no  chance  of  salvation  for  him. 
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These  threatened  penalties  are  by  no  means  mere  forms  of 
words,  given  merely  to  add  impressiveness  to  the  ceremony. 
The  “ Blood-Atonement  ” has  shown  that  they  are  carried 
out,  and  hundreds  of  cases  could  be  cited  in  addition  to  those 
already  given,  to  prove  that  the  Endowment-House  penalties 
are  by  no  means  dead  letters  in  the  Mormon  Church  law. 
The  cutting  of  every  Gentile  and  apostate  throat,  and  the 
“ sending  to  hell  across  lots,”  that  were  so  openly  and  em- 
phatically urged  from  the  stand  by  Brigham  Young  and 
others,  were  only  a public  expression  of  the  dreadful  En- 
dowment oaths. 

Brother  Heber  endeavored  to  add  weight  and  emphasis 
to  this  horrible  rite  by  delivering  a discourse  to  us  on  the 
duty  of  keeping  quiet,  even  to  our  husbands  or  wives,  on 
the  subject;  from  the  time  we  left  that  room,  the  transac- 
tions therein  must  not  be  mentioned,  or  even  hinted  at,  to 
anyone.  He  then  entered  upon  a dissertation  of  the  glories 
of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  and  fairly  outdid  himself  in 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  It  was  then  announced  to  us  that 
the  talk  finished  the  ceremony  of  the  “ Second  Degree.” 

We  were  told  to  enter  the  next  room,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  “ Third  Degree  ” of  the  Order  of  Melchisedec 
Priesthood  conferred  upon  us.  Here  a portion  of  the 
scenes  of  the  former  room  were  repeated : the  devil  encour- 
aged the  ministers  of  the  conflicting  denominations  to  visit 
the  new  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  urge  their  religions  on 
them  once  more.  The  Apostles  stop  the  proposed  visit,  and 
explain  still  further  the  doctrines  of  the  true  faith.  They 
organize  a new  church,  the  “ Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints.”  Our  Temple  robes  were  changed; 
resting  afterwards  upon  the  left  shoulder  and  fastening 
under  the  right  arm — which  was  a sign  that  we  were  now 
received  into  the  true  church,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  its 
leaders.  Another  grip  was  taught  to  us,  and  we  then 
received  the  “ Third  Degree,”  and  were  ready  to  “ pass 
through  the  veil.” 

The  men,  of  course,  went  through  first,  and  they  were 
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permitted  then  to  take  us  women  through.  The  room  was 
divided  by  a muslin  partition,  in  which  was  a door;  in  this 
door  was  a hole  just  large  enough  to  pass  the  hand  through, 
and  over  this  hole  was  a curtain  of  muslin.  The  persons 
who  were  behind  this  muslin  partition — which  was  supposed 
to  represent  “ the  veil  ” — were  invisible  to  us,  although  they 
could  see  us  distinctly. 

A man  approached  the  door  as  if  seeking  admittance,  and 
the  Apostle  Peter,  appearing  at  the  opening,  asked  who 
was  there  and  what  was  wanted.  He  was  told  that  some 
one  wished  to  enter.  The  applicant  was  told  to  come  near, 
and,  as  he  approached,  hands  came  through  the  opening  in 
the  door,  and  cut  a mysterious  mark  on  each  breast  of  the 
man’s  garment,  another  over  the  abdomen,  still  another  over 
the  right  knee.  The  garments  of  all  the  applicants  were 
treated  in  the  same  mysterious  manner,  and  the  women  were 
told  to  copy  them  in  their  own  when  they  went  home.  It 
was  also  commanded  them  that  whenever  other  garments 
were  made,  these  marks  must  be  placed  on  them. 

After  the  garments  had  been  cut,  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion gave  the  last  grip  which  had  been  taught  him  or  her, 
through  the  slit  in  the  partition,  and  whispered  his  or  her 
new  name  to  those  behind  who  were  waiting  to  hear  it,  and 
was  then  permitted  to  go  “ behind  the  veil.”  The  women 
were  then  taken  through,  the  married  ones  by  their  hus- 
bands; I by  Elder  Samuel  Richards.  Several  remained  to 
be  sealed,  but  as  I had  not  that  ceremony  to  go  through,  I 
was  permitted  to  go  away. 

I was  utterly  exhausted  by  what  I had  passed  through, 
and  quite  dissatisfied.  It  was  so  different  from  what  I ex- 
pected that  I was  saddened  and  disappointed  by  it  all.  My 
feelings  of  the  morning  had  undergone  a most  radical 
change.  I was  no  longer  buoyed  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
religious  fervor ; that  had  died  away,  and  I was  as  hopeless 
and  apathetic  as  I had  before  been  eager  and  buoyant. 

I was  too  tired  to  go  home  at  once ; so  I went  to  Heber 
Kimball’s  to  rest.  When  he  returned  from  the  Endowment- 
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House  he  found  me  there,  and  he  asked  how  I felt  since  I 
left  the  House,  if  I had  found  peace  and  help.  I told  him 
no;  that  I felt  worse,  if  possible,  than  ever.  It  was  then 
that  he  reproved  me  for  the  levity  which  he  had  seen  me 
show,  and  told  me  he  feared  I did  not  take  my  Endowments 
in  the  right  spirit.  I began  to  think  that  that  might  be  the 
case,  and  that  the  fault  lay  with  me  and  my  understanding. 
I took  the  reproof  so  humbly  and  with  such  good  grace  that 
Brother  Heber  grew  quite  hopeful  for  me. 

Brigham  Young  delighted  to  speak  of  the  Endowment 
ceremonies  as  “ Celestial  Masonry,”  but  I am  sure  all  good 
Masons  would  repudiate  it  and  its  teachings.  In  regard  to 
the  oaths  of  secrecy  which  I took  at  that  time,  I do  not  con- 
sider that  I have  done  wrong  in  breaking  them.  I did  not 
know  what  I was  promising  until  after  the  oath  was  given 
me,  while  I listened  with  uplifted  hand.  I was  bound  to 
secrecy,  but  I feel  that  right  and  justice  demand  that  I shall 
break  these  bonds.  I consider  it  a duty  to  expose,  as  far  as 
I possibly  can,  the  wickedness,  cruelty,  blasphemy,  and  dis- 
loyalty of  the  leaders  of  the  deluded  Mormon  people. 

All  Mormons  who  have  received  their  Endowments  are 
buried  in  their  robes — caps,  shoes,  apron,  and  all.  It  is 
held  necessary  in  order  to  insure  their  entrance  into  the 
Celestial  Kingdom.  One  of  the  authorities  in  the  church 
was  once  asked  what  would  become  of  the  Mormon  children 
who  should  die  before  they  were  old  enough  to  receive  their 
Endowments,  and  consequently  should  be  buried  without  the 
robes.  He  replied  that  their  parents,  or  whoever  had  the 
power  of  resurrecting  them,  must  prepare  the  clothing,  and 
when  their  dead  came  out  of  their  graves  they  should  clothe 
them  with  the  sacred  robes. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Bdgbam  HJoung’s  Ubeatre* 

OON  after  I took  my  Endowments,  Brigham 
Young  showed  his  consciousness  of  my  exist- 
ence. He  had  already  seen  me  frequently,  but 
had  regarded  me  and  treated  me  as  a child.  He 
seemed  suddenly  to  realize  that  I had  grown  to 
be  a young  lady.  Like  most  girls  of  my  age,  I 
was  fond  of  gay  society ; I liked  honest  admira- 
tion and  attention.  I was  at  that  time  quite  intimate  with 
Emmeline  Free’s  children,  and  I knew  nearly  all  of  the  rest 
of  Brigham  Young’s  children;  but  Emmeline’s  were  nearer 
my  own  age,  and  circumstances  had  thrown  us  more  to- 
gether. Emmeline  had  a younger  brother,  Finley  Free, 
who  was  a great  friend  of  mine.  He  was  a jolly  fellow, 
full  of  fun,  and  we  agreed  capitally. 

Brigham  saw  me  often  at  Emmeline’s,  and  twice  at  the 
theatre,  always  with  Finley  Free.  He  was  very  pleasant 
to  me,  and  I quite  liked  him,  until  one  day  he  went  to  my 
mother,  and  told  her  that  he  wished  her  to  stop  my  going 
about  with  Finley  Free;  that  I ought  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  “ those  Frees;”  they  were  “ a low  set  anyway,” 
and  didn’t  amount  to  anything,  either  the  boys  or  girls. 
And  yet  his  favorite  wife  at  that  time  was  one  of  those  self- 
same Frees  of  whom  he  spoke  so  contemptuously. 

Of  course  I didn’t  like  this  interference,  and  I considered 
myself  quite  a martyr  to  Mormon  priestly  rule.  I expressed 
my  opinion  of  the  Prophet  freely,  and,  I have  no  doubt, 
foolishly.  My  speech  fairly  horrified  my  mother,  who  con- 
sidered it  nearly  as  blasphemous  as  if  I had  found  fault  with 
the  overrulings  of  Providence.  The  Mormon  people  bowed 
as  humbly,  and  said  as  resignedly,  “ Thy  will,  not  mine,  be 
done,”  before  a fiat  of  Brigham  Young’s  as  they  did  before 
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a mysterious  dispensation  of  the  Lord.  So  completely  did 
Young  hold  them,  body  and  soul,  that  they  shrank  before  his 
displeasure  in  absolute  terror,  and  regarded  religiously  his 
slightest  wish. 

All  the  girls  of  my  acquaintance  learned  of  the  trouble, 
and  all  sympathized  with  me;  a more  rebellious  set  of 
mortals  was  never  seen.  We  indulged  in  the  most  incen- 
diary talk,  and  turned  the  torrent  of  our  wrath  especially 
against  polygamy.  One  girl  suggested  that,  as  the  old  men 
always  interfered  with  the  girls’  “ fun,”  it  was  more  than 
likely  that  it  was  because  they  wanted  them  for  themselves ; 
and  ended  by  turning  to  me,  and  saying,  “ Perhaps  Brother 
Brigham  means  to  marry  you  himself.” 

“ But  he  won’t,”  said  I,  angrily;  “ I wouldn’t  have  him 
if  he  asked  me  & thousand  times, — the  hateful  old  thing.” 

My  spirit  was  warmly  applauded  by  my  auditors,  and  we 
all  entered  into  a solemn  compact,  then  and  there,  never, 
never , to  enter  polygamy.  It  may  seem  rather  strange  that 
such  a simple  affair  as  a school-girls’  indignation-meeting 
should  be  reported  to  the  Prophet.  But  it  was ; and,  among 
other  things,  my  unlucky  speech  was  repeated  to  him.  Most 
men  would  have  laughed  at  that  as  mere  girlish  nonsense, 
and  never  have  thought  of  it  again,  much  less  spoken  of  it; 
but  not  so  Brigham  Young.  No  affair  was  too  trivial  to 
fail  to  interest  him ; and,  besides,  in  this  speech  of  mine  his 
vanity  was  sorely  hurt.  If  he  had  one  weakness  above  all 
his  other  weaknesses,  it  was  his  vanity  regarding  the  power 
he  possessed  over  my  sex ; and  to  have  his  fascination  called 
in  question  was  a sore  hurt  for  his  pride. 

I was  going  home  one  day,  walking  leisurely  along,  when 
the  presidential  carriage,  with  the  President  himself  as  the 
sole  occupant,  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  Brother 
Brigham  gave  me  a very  kindly  greeting,  and  said,  “ You 
are  some  distance  from  home;  get  in  and  ride  with  me;  I 
will  carry  you  there.” 

I knew  the  invitation  was  equivalent  to  a command ; so  I 
reluctantly  got  into  the  carriage,  feeling  very  small  indeed, 
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and  hating  myself  that  I did  not  refuse.  As  we  rode  along, 
he  suddenly  burst  out  with,  “ I hear  you  said  you  wouldn’t 
marry  me  if  I wanted  you  ever  so  much.” 

I was  so  surprised  that  it  nearly  took  away  my  breath.  I 
managed  to  stammer  out  a very  incoherent  reply,  and  grew 
every  minute  more  embarrassed.  He  said  no  more  to  me 
on  the  subject,  but  was  very  pleasant,  and  took  me  home  to 
my  mother,  who  was  quite  surprised  to  see  me  appearing  in 
that  style.  I think  Brigham’s  mind  was  made  up  from  that 
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time  that  I should  one  day  be  his  wife;  not,  indeed,  from 
any  particular  affection  which  he  cherished  for  me,  but  to 
punish  me  for  my  foolish  speech,  and  to  show  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  set  at  defiance  even  by  so  insignificant  a 
person  as  myself. 

The  autumn  in  which  I was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
sent  for  me  to  come  to  the  theatre  as  a member  of  the  com- 
pany, for  he  wished  to  make  an  actress  of  me.  At  the  same 
time  he  told  my  mother  that  he  thought  I had  better  stay  at 
the  “ Lion  House,”  whei^e  the  larger  part  of  his  family 
lived,  as  our  own  house  was  so  far  away  from  the  theatre 
19 
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that  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  for  me  to  go  back 
and  forth  from  the  theatre  every  evening,  and  often 
through  the  day.  He  wished  me  to  enter  upon  my  new 
duties  at  once,  and  as  I had  no  thought  of  disobeying  him,  I 
went  immediataely  on  receiving  the  summons. 

I had  no  talent  or  taste  for  the  stage,  and  I knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  art  of  acting.  I never  had  the  slightest 
training  or  preparation  for  it,  but  plunged  into  it,  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  I was  undertaking.  I did  “ juvenile  busi- 
ness,” with  an  occasional  “ soubrette  ” part  as  a variation; 
but  in  the  latter  role  I was  not  nearly  so  successful.  Several 
of  Brigham’s  daughters  were  acting  at  the  time.  The  most 
prominent  were  Alice,  who  did  “ leading  ” business,  and 
Zina,  who  was  “ leading  juvenile.” 

At  that  time  the  theatre  was  a church  attachment.  All 
the  actors  and  actresses  were  Mormons,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  “ star,”  and  all  played  without  salaries. 
They  were  selected  from  the  first  families  in  the  city  by 
Brigham  Young,  and  spent  literally  all  their  time  in  study- 
ing, rehearsing,  and  preparing  wardrobes,  which  they  fur- 
nished themselves.  The  honor  of  being  selected  by  Brother 
Brigham  to  amuse  him  and  assist  him  was  considered  suffi- 
cient remuneration. 

Theatricals  have  always  been  largely  patronized  by  The 
Mormons,  and  rank  with  dancing  as  an  amusement.  They 
were  introduced  into  Nauvoo  by  Joseph  Smith,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  they  were 
commenced  again.  The  actors  were  all  amateurs,  and  the 
playing,  no  doubt,  was  poor ; but  it  was  a recreation,  and  the 
audiences  were  not  critical. 

The  first  Utah  theatricals  were  held  in  a building  called 
“ Social  Hall,”  but  after  a time  the  President  felt  that 
another  building  was  required.  So,  taking  “ Amusements  ” 
as  a text,  he  delivered  a sermon  on  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing. He  said  he  should  christen  it  “ Fun  Hall,”  as  he 
thought  that  would  be  the  most  appropriate  name  that  could 
be  given  it.  “ It  is,”  he  said,  “ to  be  a place  where  the 
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Saints  can  meet  together  and  have  all  the  fun  they  desire. 
And  no  Gentiles  shall  ever  desecrate  its  sacred  stage  with 
their  tragedies.  It  will  be  built  exclusively  for  ourselves 
and  our  own  holy  fun.” 

This  was  good  news  to  a people  who  were  already  weary 
with  the  exactions  of  their  priesthood.  Now,  the  Prophet 
said,  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Lord  that  we 
should  have  a little  M 
relaxation  from  th 
constant,  wearing 
toil,  which  was  al- 
most unendurable. 

The  Prophet  further 
enlightened  us  how  it 
was  to  be  built.  “We 
can  borrow  some  of 
the  ‘ Temple  fund,’ 
for  present  use,”  he 
explained ; “ but  that 
will  be  a matter  of  small  moment,  since  we  can  soon  replace 
it.”  So  “ Fun  Hall  ” was  built  with  the  tithing,  and  any 
Saint  could  have  access  to  the  amusements  given  there  by 
paying  whatever  entrance  fee  Brigham  demanded.  It  did 
not  retain  its  first  name  after  it  was  finished,  but  was  called 
“ Brigham’s  Theatre.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  completed  it  was  dedicated,  after  the 
usual  Mormon  fashion.  The  choir  sang,  and  the  singing 
was  followed  by  earnest  and  lengthy  prayer  from  some  good 
brother,  after  which  Brigham  rose,  and  said : 

“ Through  the  help  of  the  Lord,  we  have  been  able  to 
build  this  theatre.  I know  that  it  is  as  good  a building  as 
any  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  built,  and  I am  not  going  to 
have  it  defiled  like  the  Gentile  theatres.  I will  not  have  a 
Gentile  on  this  stage.  Neither  will  I have  tragedies  played. 
I’ve  said  that  before,  and  I mean  it.  I won’t  have  our 
women  and  children  coming  here  to  be  frightened  so  they 
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can’t  sleep  at  night.  I’ll  have  a Saints’  theatre,  for  the 
Saints,  and  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do  ourselves.” 

Yet,  in  flat  contradiction  to  all  this  bombast,  it  was  not 
three  months  before  tragedies  were  put  on  that  stage,  and, 
the  very  first  winter,  a Gentile  actor  was  engaged,  who 
played  there  through  the  entire  season.  Gentile  players 
and  Gentile  plays  continued  to  be  presented,  and  there  was 
no  more  appreciative  admirer  of  the  actresses  who  visited 
Salt  Lake  than  Brigham  Young.  He  fell  a victim  to  the 
charms  of  several,  but  he  never  was  so  impressed  with  any 
other  as  he  was  with  Julia  Deane  Hayne.  He  was  madly  in 
love  with  her,  and,  for  a while,  his  favorite  Amelia’s  posi- 
tion seemed  precarious.  He  bestowed  every  attention  upon 
the  lady,  had  her  portrait  painted  on  his  sleigh,  and  made 
her  an  actual  offer  of  marriage,  which  she  promptly  refused. 

In  Brigham’s  theatre  all  or  nearly  all  the  American 
“ stars  ” and  foreigners  who  visited  America,  appeared 
while  on  their  way  to  California.  The  Saints  had  oppor- 
tunity to  see  all  the  actors  and  actresses,  from  Forrest  and 
Le  Clerq  to  Lydia  Thompson  and  Dickie  Lingard,  and  the 
entertainments  varied  from  tragedy  to  a “ variety  show.” 
The  musical  entertainments  comprised  everything  from 
opera  to  negro  minstrelsy.  There  were  Gentiles  in  the 
stock  company ; and  some  Mormon  girls,  who  made  success 
in  their  profession,  slipped  away  to  other  places,  renounced 
Mormonism,  and  won  positions  for  themselves  in  the  outside 
world. 

The  theatre  was  a source  of  wealth  to  Brigham.  Built 
by  money  extorted  from  the  people  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  erecting  a Temple  to  God,  it  cost  him  nothing,  personally ; 
and  yet,  although  built  by  the  church  money,  he  appropriated 
it  as  private  property.  He  pocketed  every  dollar  that  was 
made  at  the  theatre,  and  devoted  it  exclusively  to  his  own 
use.  For  a long  time  his  actors,  except  the  Gentile  ones, 
whom  he  was  obliged  to- pay,  cost  him  nothing,  and  as  every- 
one furnished  his  or  her  wardrobe,  the  owner  of  the  theatre 
was  put  to  very  little  expense  in  carrying  it  on.  But  in  his 
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later  years  he  had  to  pay  even  his  Mormon  players.  This 
was  one  effect  of  the  increasing  inflow  of  Gentiles. 

As  had  been  proposed  by  Brigham'  when  he  summoned 
me  to  the  theatre,  I spent  most  of  the  time  at  the  Lion 
House  with  the  family.  Most  of  them  I had  known  from 
my  earliest  childhood;  so  I was  not  among  strange  people, 
but  rather  among  good  friends.  I went  home  every  Sun- 
day, and  once  or  twice  during  every  week,  and  called  it 
living  at  home ; but  I visited  in  the  Prophet’s  family. 

There  they  lived  in  the  most  frugal  manner.  There  was 
enough  on  the  table,  but  the  fare  was  not  varied  as  might 
have  been,  and  the  younger  ones,  especially,  used  to  get  very 
tired  of  the  constant  repetition  of  dishes.  We  usually 
knew  just  what  we  would  find  on  the  table;  for,  whatever 
else  was  absent,  bread  and  butter  and  dried  peach-sauce 
were  always  there.  That  meagre  diet  got  monotonous  after 
a while;  and  I must  confess  I used  to  enjoy  rushing  off  to 
my  mother  and  getting  something  good  to  eat,  and  “ the 
girls  ” used  to  enjoy  going  with  me,  when  I would  take 
them.  They  grumbled  as  much  as  they  dared  over  the  home 
fare ; but  they  did  it  very  quietly  among  themselves,  as  they 
did  not  dare  to  have  their  complaints  reach  their  father’s 
ears,  for  he  would  not  endure  grumbling  from  them  any 
better  than  he  would  endure  it  from  any  of  his  people. 

But  it  was  a very  funny  sight  to  watch  the  girls  when  the 
bell  rang  for  tea  or  breakfast.  They  would  all  jump  up 
from  whatever  they  happened  to  be  doing,  and,  striking 
various  attitudes,  would  exclaim,  “ Bread  and  butter  and 
peach-sauce.”  Sometimes  the  tone  assumed  would  be 
tragical  in  the  extreme;  sometimes  it  would  be  pathetic, 
sometimes  despairing,  sometimes  expostulatory ; and  the 
attitudes  would  all  agree  with  the  tone.  Then  all  the  way 
down  the  long  hall  that  led  to  the  dining-room,  as  long  as 
they  could  without  being  perceived  and  reproved  by  any  of 
the  elder  members  of  the  family,  they  would  march  along, 
and  chant,  in  subdued  tones,  in  a doleful  sort  of  wail, 
“ Bread  and  butter  and  peach-sauce.” 
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I little  thought,  in  those  days,  that  I should  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  wail  in  earnest  over  the  Prophet’s  parsimony. 
I think  I should  have  put  more  heart  into  my  wailing,  and 
sorrowed  quite  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  the  lack  of 
luxuries  on  the  prophetic  table.  But  the  fun  that  we  got  out 
of  it,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  should  be  scolded  if  our 
grumblings  were  known,  gave  a relish  even  to  the  monoton- 
ous fare,  and  we  endured  it  as  we  could  not  if  we  had  not 
the  memory  of  the  frolic  to  assist  us.  Nothing  is  hard  to 
endure  if  you  can  in  some  way  make  a jest  of  it,  not  even 
“ bread  and  butter  and  dried  peach-sauce.” 
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ATE  willed  that  while  I was  acting  I met  the  man 
who  was  to  be  my  first  husband.  He  was  a 
handsome  Englishman,  and  a great  favorite 
with  all  girls.  It  was  one  of  those  romantic 
affairs  called  “ love  at  first  sight,”  and  I sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  without  attempting  to 
resist  the  hold  which  the  new  fancy  took  on  me. 

We  first  met  at  the  house  of  a mutual  friend,  and  the 
chance  meeting  soon  ripened  into  a friendship,  and  that  into 
a nearer  relation.  My  whole  life  was  brightened  by  the 
new,  sweet  glory  that  had  swept  in  in  such  a torrent  upon 
me.  It  took  on  a new  look,  and  even  the  most  common 
things  were  invested  with  a strange,  novel  interest.  Every- 
thing in  my  life  was  deepened  and  broadened  in  the  light  of 
my  new  experience.  Commonplace  people  grew  interesting, 
commonplace  events  stirring.  The  whole  world  was  tinted 
with  the  rose-color  of  my  romance. 

My  friends  did  not  approve  of  my  lover,  and  they  all 
advised  me  not  to  encourage  his  attentions.  They  saw  that 
he  was  in  no  way  my  equal ; but  I was  so  blinded  that  I 
would  not  see  what  they  pointed  out  to  me.  There  was 
disparity  in  disposition  and  in  temperament,  all  of  which 
promised,  to  those  who  could  see  and  understand  the  matter, 
unhappiness  if  we  came  into  a closer  relationship. 

My  parents  did  not  forbid  my  engagement,  although  they 
plainly  told  me  they  did  not  approve  of  it.  After  they 
found  that  I was  determined,  they  gave  a reluctant  consent, 
but  they  counselled  silence  on  the  subject,  hoping  that  I 
might  change  my  mind.  They  were  wise  enough  not  to 
tell  me  the  reason,  but  I knew  it  intuitively,  and  the  very 
knowledge  that  they  were  hoping  that  I might  give  him 
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up  made  me  only  the  more  determined  to  cling  to  my  lover 
in  spite  of  them  all.  I never  wavered  in  my  devotion  for  a 
moment.  I gave  him  the  truest  love  a woman  can  give  a 
man ; the  entire  wealth  of  my  affection  was  lavished  on  him; 
and  he  repaid  it  as  selfish,  overbearing,  and  domineering 
men  usually  repay  it — in  neglect  and  abuse  when  once  I was 
in  his  power. 

But  none  of  that  domineering  spirit  appeared  in  the  days 
of  our  early  acquaintance ; he  deferred  to  me  in  the  slightest 
matter;  he  professed  to  love  me  tenderly,  and  I believe  he 
did  love  me  as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  anybody. 
At  all  events,  I missed  nothing  in  his  care  for  me,  and  affec- 
tion towards  me.  For  the  few  months  preceding  my  mar- 
riage, everything  in  my  life  was  tinted  with  the  softest  rose 
glow. 

I was  married  to  James  D.  Lee  in  the  Endowment-House, 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1863.  As  persons  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  inner  rooms  of  that  mysterious  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  through  any  of  the  rites  or  ordinances  of  the 
church  in  their  customary  dress,  we,  of  course,  wore  our 
Temple-robes  during  the  ceremony.  These  robes  we  carried 
with  us  and  dressed  there,  not  appearing  outside  in  our 
sacred  clothing. 

I must  confess  I no  longer  regarded  the  Endowment- 
House  with  the  awe  which  I had  felt  previous  to  my  first 
visit  there,  and  the  manner  in  which  everything  was  done 
was  so  stagey,  that  I failed  to  be  impressed,  although  the 
object  of  my  present  visit  made  me  feel  more  solemn  than 
I otherwise  should. 

We  first  gave  our  names,  ages,  native  town,  county,  state, 
and  country,  to  the  Elder  John  Lyon,  who  acted  as  scribe  in 
the  Endowment-House,  and  he  carefully  recorded  them. 
We  then  went  before  Brigham  Young,  who  was  waiting 
for  us,  and  performed  the  ceremony  which  made  us 
man  and  wife.  He  also  gave  us  solemn  and  abundant 
blessings. 

The  scribe  then  entered  the  date  of  the  marriage,  together 
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with  the  names  of  my  mother  and  the  one  or  two  friends 
who  accompanied  us. 

Mine  was  not  a polygamous  marriage.  I had  married  a 
man  with  no  wife,  and  who  assured  me  that  I should  be 
the  only  one,  and  I was  correspondingly  happy.  I had 
seen  so  much  wretchedness  about  me,  and  so  much  unhap- 
piness even  in  my  father’s  family,  where  polygamy  showed 
•only  its  best  side,  that  I was  glad  to  escape  it.  To  be  the 
•only  one  who  had  right  to  my  husband’s  care  was  grateful 
to  me. 

I acted  the  evening  of  my  marriage,  and  the  news  of  it 
having  gone  out,  I was  greeted,  when  I made  my  appear- 
ance, with  the  most  tumultuous  applause.  Cheer  after 
cheer  arose,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  I could  speak 
my  lines.  Every  time  I appeared,  there  was  a repetition  of 
this  scene,  and  I was  fairly  embarrassed,  so  persistent  was 
the  applause.  For  once  I was  the  central  figure  on  the 
stage,  and  all  my  superiors  gave  way  to  me  with  a graceful 
good  nature. 

I remained  in  the  theatre  a month  longer,  during  which 
short  time  I learned  that  I had  made  a fatal  mistake  in  my 
marriage.  I was  forced  to  see,  what  my  friends  had  tried 
to  show  me  before,  and  the  so-called  “ honeymoon  ” was 
not  over  before  I bitterly  regretted  my  headstrong  wilful- 
ness. While  I loved  my  husband,  he  made  me  terribly 
unhappy.  His  furious  fits  of  anger  fairly  frightened  me; 
he  would  talk  shamefully  to  me,  and  threaten  me  with  all 
kinds  of  ill  treatment.  I learned,  too,  that  though  I was 
bound  to  him,  he  still  considered  himself,  and  was  consi- 
dered, an  unmarried  man,  as  far  as  his  right  to  marry  again 
was  concerned.  He  soon  became  a noted  gallant  among  the 
young  girls,  bestowing  on  them  the  attentions  that  he  had 
given  me  in  our  unmarried  days,  and  treating  me  in  the 
indifferent  manner,  tinged  with  a “ help-it-if-you-can  ” air, 
which  most  Mormon  men  assume  towards  their  helpless 
wives.  I need  not  enter  into  particulars  about  this  period 
of  disillusionment. 
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A woman  in  Mormonism  has  need  enough  for  tears,  but 
it  is  little  use  for  her  to  shed  them;  they  only  bring  upon  ner 
the  ridicule  of  all  the  Mormon  men,  from  her  husband  at 
home  to  the  President  in  the  Tabernacle.  This  is  the  sym- 
pathy the  “ Head  of  the  Church  ” gives  her  in  public.  Said 
he,  in  one  of  his  most  famous  sermons : 

“ It  is  said  that  women  are  tied  down  and  abused ; that 
they  are  misused,  and  have  not  the  liberty  they  ought  to 
have;  that  many  of  them  are  wading  through  a perfect 
flood  of  tears,  because  of  the  conduct  of  some  men,  together 
with  their  own  folly. 

“ I wish  my  own  women  to  understand  that  what  I am 
going  to  say  is  for  them  as  well  as  for  others,  and  I want 
those  who  are  here  to  tell  their  sisters, — yes,  all  the  women 
of  this  community, — and  then  write  it  back  to  the  States, 
and  do  as  you  please  with  it.  I am  going  to  give  you  from 
this  time  to  the  sixth  day  of  October  next  for  reflection, 
that  you  may  determine  whether  you  wish  to  stay  with  your 
husbands  or  not;  and  then  I am  going  to  set  every  woman 
at  liberty,  and  say  to  them,  ‘ Now,  go,  your  way — my  wo- 
men with  the  rest — go  your  way.’  And  my  wives  have 
got  to  do  one  of  two  things : either  round  up  their  shoulders 
to  endure  the  afflictions  of  this  world,  and  live  their  religion, 
or  they  may  leave,  for  I will  not  have  them  about  me.  I 
will  go  into  heaven  alone,  rather  than  have  scratching  and 
fighting  around  me.  I will  Nset  all  at  liberty.  ‘ What  1 
your  first  wife,  too?’  Yes,  I will  liberate  you  all.  I know 
what  my  women  will  say.  They  will  say,  ‘ You  can  have  as 
many  women  as  you  please,  Brigham.’  But  I want  to  go 
somewhere,  and  do  something,  to  get  rid  of  the  whiners.” 

When  women  went  to  Brigham  Young  (as  now  and  then 
one  was  foolish  enough  to  do,  before  she  got  thoroughly  to 
know  her  Prophet  and  his  peculiarities  of  temper  and  man- 
ner), and  told  him  of  their  unhappiness,  and  asked  his 
advice,  he  would  whine,  and  pretend  to  cry,  and  would 
mimic  them,  until  they  were  fairly  outraged  by  his  heartless 
treatment,  and  their  indignation  or  grief  got  the  supremacy 
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over  their  other  trouble.  Then  he  told  them  to  go  home, 
and  make  the  best  of  things,  and  not  make  everlasting  fools 
of  themselves;  or  something  else  equally  refined  and  con- 
soling. They  might  consider  themselves  fortunate,  indeed, 
if  he  did  not  refer  to  the  interview  in  his  next  Sunday’s 
sermon,  and  tell  the  names  of  the  unhappy  women,  with 
coarse  jests  and  unfeeling  comments,  which  rendered  them 
doubly  wretched,  since  their  husbands,  incensed  at  them  for 
complaining,  and  being  themselves  perfectly  safe  from 
priestly  indignation  or  rebuke,  made  them  feel  the  weight  of 
their  displeasure  by  grosser  neglect  or  more  brutal  treat- 
ment. 

The  entire  ownership  of  women  is  nowhere  more  fully 
assumed  by  their  husbands  than  it  was  in  Utah.  A woman 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  every  exaction  from  him,  to  grant 
every  request,  obey  every  demand.  In  return,  she  could  ex- 
pect nothing,  not  even  support.  “ You  are  mine,  body  and 
soul,  but  you  have  no  right  to  claim  anything  from  me 
more  than  what  I choose  to  give  you.”  That  is  the  attitude 
of  every  man  in  polygamy  towards  his  wives.  A “ blessed  ” 
system,  surely ! There  was  not  a woman,  then,  who  would 
not  have  broken  her  chains  if  she  could,  let  the  whole  Mor- 
mon Church  call  these  fetters  what  they  might,  and  there  is 
hardly  a woman  among  them  to-day  who  would  not  slip  her 
fetters  if  she  knew  how.  The  Mormon  leaders  and  their 
sympathizers  in  the  Gentile  world  still  persist  in  asserting 
that  the  women  are  contented,  and  even  happy,  in  polygamy ; 
the  one  knows  he  speaks  what  is  not  true;  the  other  tells 
the  tale  as  it  is  told  to  him,  refusing  to  use  his  eyes,  his  ears, 
or  his  common  sense. 

Newspaper  correspondents  used  to  visit  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  they  arrived  brimming  over  with  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion towards  this  system  and  the  people  who  follow  it.  But, 
by-and-by,  a change  passed  over  them ; their  readers  were  in- 
formed that  the  Mormons  were  a thriving,  industrious  peo- 
ple, their  men  brave,  hospitable,  shrewd,  and  hard-working ; 
the  women  quiet  and  peaceful,  evidently  well  reconciled  to 
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their  peculiar  marital  relations;  that  the  leaders  were  jolly, 
free-handed,  generous  men,  with  plenty  of  keenness,  and  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  Then  the  people 
who  read  their  letters  after  wondering  at  the  changed  tone, 
began  to  think  more  leniently  of  this  people  and  its  peculiar 
social  system  than  ever  before,  and  were  ready  to  say,  “ If 
all  this  is  true,  why  need  we  meddle  ?”  But  it  is  not  true,  not 
one  word  of  it,  and  the  very  men  who  wrote  such  letters 
knew  it ; but,  in  some  way,  they  get  to  working  in  the  Pre- 
sident’s interests  before  they  leave  the  Territory.  Brigham 
was  sure  to  get  hold  of  them  if  they  were  of  any  ability,  and 
able  to  influence  the  public,  and  if  they  were  easily  influ- 
enced themselves  they  soon  saw  things  as  he  wished  them  to 
be  seen.  Brigham’s  successors  have  kept  up  the  practice. 

The  truth  is  simply  this : the  Mormon  people  were  abso- 
lutely afraid  to  have  the  outside  world  come  too  close  to 
them;  they  let  them  see  just  so  much,  but  not  one  bit  more. 
The  leaders  acted  as  showmen,  also  as  mouthpieces,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  a cunningly  manipulated  lot  of 
marionettes,  who  performed  certain  antics  for  a curious 
public,  while  the  shrewd  wire-puller  sat  behind,  and  ordered 
every  movement,  and  made  every  speech.  For  many  years 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  getting  at  the  real  truth  concern- 
ing these  people;  but  since  the  Gentile  element  has  been  so 
largely  increased  in  Utah,  and  in  Salt  Lake  City  especially, 
it  has  become  impossible  for  the  Saints  to  hide  their  real 
condition. 

I have  spoken  of  newspaper  correspondents,  and  the  in- 
fluences used  with  them,  to  secure  favorable  reports  of 
Mormonism  and  its  practices.  A new  phase  has  recently 
come  to  my  notice  in  a book  entitled : “ Our  Great  West,”  by 
the  late  Julian  Ralph.  He  says:  “ Finding  myself  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  I went  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  put  myself  in  their  charge.”  He  gives  as  his 
reason:  “The  newspaper  instinct  made  me  do  it.”  He 
expatiates  upon  his  well-considered,  pre-digested  speech 
which  he  made  to  these  men  flattering  in  all  the  ways  in 
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which  he  was  so  well  versed.  They  treated  him  cordially 
and  so  well,  that  he  felt  moved  to  contribute  to  the  Temple 
Building  fund  fifty  dollars,  and  received  a certificate  dated 
October  15,  1892,  of  which  he  printed  a fac-simile.  He 
proceeds  to  say : “ It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  me  think 
that  those  who  were  so  undeviatingly  kind  to  me  for  many 
days,  were  deceivers  at  the  same  time.” 

Such  apparently  spontaneous  generosity  and  child-like 
confidence  in  a New  York  newspaper  correspondent  is 
touching  as  it  is  unprecedented.  However,  knowing  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  shrewd  and  subtle 
measures  employed  by  the  heads  of  the  Mormon  institution, 
to  secure  pleasing  reports  of  their  religion  and  methods,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  were  the  whole  transaction  laid 
bare  we  should  see  the  “ method  in  their  madness.” 

A Mormon  wife-beater  would  now  be  as  mercilessly  ex- 
posed through  the  columns  of  the  Gentile  papers  as  a Gen- 
tile offender  of  the  same  class.  The  nefarious  dealings  of 
Mormon  officials  are  publicly  reproved  in  a manner  that  does 
not  tend  to  make  them  comfortable  in  the  least.  The 
miseries  caused  by  this  cursed  system  are  fully  ventilated, 
and  the  true  condition  of  things  revealed.  When  flippant 
newspaper  correspondents,  after  a visit  to  the  valley  of  the 
Saints,  go  away  and  write  in  terms  of  ridicule  of  the  Mor- 
mon women,  calling  them  fearfully  ugly  in  looks,  they  little 
know  what  bitter,  hard,  cruel  experiences  have  carved  the 
deep  lines  round  the  eyes  and  mouths,  and  made  the  faces 
grow  repulsive  and  grim,  and  taken  from  them  all  the  soft- 
ness, and  tenderness,  and  grace  which  glorify  a happy 
woman’s  face,  even  if  she  be  ever  so  plain  of  feature.  This 
system  either  kills  its  victims  outright,  or  crushes  out  every 
bit  of  hope  and  ambition  from  them,  leaving  them  aimless 
and  apathetic,  dragging  out  existence  without  the  least  ray 
of  present  happiness  or  future  anticipation  to  lighten  it. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  I was  taught  that  there  was 
nothing  good  outside  of  the  Mormon  Church;  that  the 
Gentile  men  were  bad  to  the  core,  possessing  neither  honor 
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nor  manly  virtues  of  any  kind,  and  that  every  Gentile 
woman  was  so  vile  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  mention; 
that  goodness  was  unknown  among  them,  and  that  certain 
destruction  awaited  them  and  those  who  associated  with 
them. 

My  mother  mourned  over  her  friends  and  relatives  out- 
side of  Mormonism  as  lost  souls,  and  she  prayed  almost 
literally  “ without  ceasing  ” that  they  might  be  shown  the 
true  way  before  it  was  too  late.  She  could  not  govern  her 
natural  affection.  She  wrote  them  pathetic  letters  of  en- 
treaty, full  of  alternate  pleadings  and  arguments,  begging 
them  to  come  to  Zion,  and  “ make  sure  of  their  souls’  salva- 
tion.” They,  in  turn,  pitied  her  delusion,  but  had  no  hope 
that  she  would  ever  escape  from  it.  They  little  knew  that 
the  child,  whose  future  they  were  deploring,  would  one  day 
be  the  means  of  leading  that  mother  out  of  the  bondage  in 
which  she  was  held,  through  many  tears  and  much  tribula- 
tion, to  the  light  of  a brighter,  more  comforting  faith. 

I learned  the  misery  of  even  a monogamic  marriage  under 
polygamic  laws;  and,  though  I never  expressed  myself  so 
openly  on  the  subject,  I yet  felt  an  intense  sympathy  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  who,  when  told  that  her  husband  thought  of 
taking  another  wife,  replied,  with  the  fire  flashing  from  her 
black  eyes,  “If  he  does,  I’ll  kill  him!”  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  she  would  have  kept  her  word;  she  would  probably 
have  settled  down,  as  so  many  women  like  her  have  done, 
into  a sullen  sort  of  rebellion,  which  is  not  easy  to  subdue; 
but  happily  she  was  never  tried.  Her  husband  appeared  as 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the  marriageable  young  ladies 
about  her  as  she  could  desire : yet  she  never  felt  entirely  safe. 
How  could  she,  when  she  knew  her  husband  was  constantly 
admonished  that  he  was  not  “ living  up  to  his  privileges.” 
The  sword  above  her  head  was  suspended  by  a hair.  I 
know  every  pang  of  anxiety,  every  heart-throb  of  sick  ex- 
pectation, for  I had  that  selfsame  torture  for  two  years, 
without  a moment’s  cessation. 
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EN  I was  first  married,  we  went  to  live  in  the 
house  with  my  mother,  greatly  to  her  delight, 
as  she  could  not  bear  a separation  from  me. 
We  had  always  been  together  so  closely,  more 
like  sisters  than  like  mother  and  daughter,  and 
both  of  us  dreaded  very  much  to  have  this 
sweet  relationship  broken.  I had  been  her 
comfort  when  every  other  stay  had  failed  her;  her  hope 
when  she  wds  almost  utterly  hopeless.  She  had  lived  in  me 
and  for  me,  and  my  happiness  and  welfare  had  been  her 
constant  thought. 

My  husband  owned  a house,  but  it  was  rented ; so  until  it 
was  vacated  we  had  a part  of  my  mother’s  house,  where  we 
kept  house  quite  cosily,  and  should  have  been  very  happy, 
had  not  my  husband’s  temper  and  desire  to  torment  me 
made  life  almost  unbearable.  I tried,  as  far  as  I could,  to 
hide  my  unhappiness  from  my  mother;  but  I did  not  suc- 
ceed. Her  motherly  eyes  were  too  keen,  her  maternal  in- 
stinct too  unerring,  to  be  deceived  by  my  silence,  although 
she  respected  my  reticence,  and  said  nothing  to  me ; but  she 
showed  her  sympathy  in  a hundred  nameless  ways.  My 
husband  knew  of  her  opposition  to  our  marriage,  and  he  did 
not  like  what  he  termed  her  interference. 

It  is  strange  how  quickly  men,  in  a polygamous  commu- 
nity, lose  that  chivalrous  courtesy  which  characterizes  men 
elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand  it  seemed  strange  to  me  to 
witness  the  deference  shown  to  my  sex  when  I left  Utah, 
and  came,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  among  people  living 
under  monogamic  laws.  I was  particularly  struck  by  the 
tenderness  and  consideration  which  men  showed  towards 
their  wives  and  children ; and  I wondered  to  see  the  women, 
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claiming,  with  a confidence  that  assured  me  they  were  used 
to  it,  and  considered  that  it  belonged  to  them,  their  hus- 
bands’ attention  and  care.  It  was  strange,  too,  to  see  the 
deference  shown  to  a woman  by  the  young  men  and  boys; 
and  when  once,  in  a car,  I saw  a manly  little  fellow,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  rise  with  a rare  grace,  and  give  his  seat 
to  an  old  lady,  the  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes,  such  an  unac- 
customed sight  was  it.  I contrasted  that  boy  with  the 
youth  of  Utah,  and  I felt  with  a new  indignation  flashing 
through  all  my  veins,  and  a new  sorrow  tugging  at  my 
heart,  the  curse  that  polygamy  was  to  the  young  men,  as 
well  as  to  the  young  girls,  who  grow  up  under  the  teachings 
of  that  baneful  system.  It  is  horrible ! It  fouls  and  poisons 
the  stream  at  its  very  source  (and  it  adds  mud  and  filth  as  it 
crawls  along  its  slimy  way),  sending  up  its  noxious  vapors, 
until  it  has  bred  a most  pestilent  moral  malaria,  which 
nothing  but  the  cool,  clear  air  of  religious  liberty  and  edu- 
cation shall  ever  dispel  and  purify. 

Although  my  husband  had  often  threatened  me  with  per- 
sonal violence,  in  addition  to  the  insults  and  persecution  he 

was  constantly  subjecting  me 
to,  the  word  never  passed  into 
deed  until  about  a month  be- 
fore my  baby  was  born.  He 
made  some  request  of  me 
which  I was  totally  unabl^  to 
grant,  and  in  his  fury  at  what 
he  termed  my  stubbornness 
and  rebellion,  he  struck  me 
violently,  and  I fell  insensible 
before  him. 

Then  he  was  frightened  for 
once;  he  raised  me  up,  carried 
me  to  my  bed,  and  used  every 
exertion  to  bring  me  to  myself. 
He  was  afraid  the  blow  was  fatal,  and  he  was  remorseful 
enough.  When,  at  last,  I regained  my  senses,  he  begged  my 
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forgiveness,  poured  out  a torrent  of  self-reproaches,  and  for 
a little  while  was  more  like  my  old  lover,  the  man  whom  I 
had  cared  for  so  tenderly,  than  he  had  been  since  our  mar- 
riage. I quickly  forgave  him:  it  was  so  sweet  to  feel  the 
old  tenderness  again,  that  I could  in  a moment  forget  all 
that  had  passed  between,  and  I readily  agreed  not  to  let  my 
family  know  of  this  last  outrage. 

But  after  the  birth  of  my  child,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
fits  of  passion  were  more  frequent  and  of  longer  duration. 
He  neglected  me,  and  was  scarcely  at  home  at  all.  He  did 
not  care  for  my  baby,  and  my  love  for  it  seemed  to  anger 
him.  But  what  a comfort  the  baby  was  to  me!  How  I 
loved  it!  All  the  tide  of  my  affection,  that  had  been  so 
rudely  repelled,  turned  towards  it,  and  I felt  that  all  the 
interest  in  my  life  was  centred  therein.  Like  all  Mormon 
women,  robbed  of  a husband’s  love  and  care,  I should  live 
in  and  for  my  child. 

After  a few  months  my  baby  grew  very  ill ; and  God  only 
knows  how  I suffered  then.  I watched  over  him  day  and 
night,  and  my  devotion  to  him  angered  my  husband  be- 
yond measure.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  or  for  me  in 
those  days  of  trial;  and  in  addition  to  seeing  my  baby  pin- 
ing away,  until  it  seemed  that  it  must  some  day  drift  out 
of  my  clinging  arms  into  the  great  unknown,  unexplored 
sea  beyond,  I had  to  endure  constant  abuse  from  the  man 
who  should  at  that  time  have  been  my  stay  and  my  comfort. 
But  what  Mormon  mother  ever  gets  the  tender  care  from 
her  baby’s  father  that  other  happier  mothers  get? 

At  last  my  parents  were  eyewitnesses  of  my  husband’s 
brutal  violence  toward  myself.  Until  that  time  they  had 
known  nothing  of  the  treatment  which  I received  from  my 
husband.  They  knew  that  I was  unhappy,  but  so  was  every 
woman;  so  I was  by  no  means  isolated  in  my  misery.  But 
I had  managed  to  keep  from  them  all  knowledge  of  the 
violent  treatment  I had  received  at  his  hands.  Their  indig- 
nation at  finding  it  out  was  beyond  all  bounds ; for  when 
once  it  was  known,  my  tongue  was  loosened,  and  I poured 
20 
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into  the  sympathizing  ears  of  mother  and  father  the  whole 
story  of  my  wrongs. 

My  parents  and  brothers  decided  at  once  that  I must 
leave  him;  and  indeed,  I was  afraid,  both  for  myself  and 
for  my  children,  to  return  to  him  again.  I was  sheltered 
in  my  mother’s  room,  and  he  was  ordered  by  my  father  to 
vacate  the  premises.  In  vain  he  tried  entreaties  and  threats 
and  every  device  to  get  access  to  me.  When  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  of  my  own  free  will  I gave  him  up  for  ever,  he 
seemed  possessed  by  a spirit  of  fury,  and  vowed  all  manner 
of  vengeance  on  me. 

In  order  to  get  me  out  of  his  power,  my  parents  deter- 
mined that  I should  be  divorced  from  him  without  delay, 
and,  as  conscientious  Mormons,  they  consulted  President 
Young.  He  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  who  was  also  in  our 
confidence,  both  took  very  active  measures  in  my  behalf. 
There  were  two  ways  in  which  I could  procure  a divorce — 
one  from  Brigham  Young,  which  was  considered  valid  in 
the  church,  but  would  not  stand  the  test  of  law;  the  other 
from  the  Probate  Court.  Brigham  strongly  advised  the 
latter,  as,  in  case  my  husband  should  ever  apostatize,  he 
could  not  take  my  children  from  me.  I must  acknowledge 
that  Brigham  behaved,  all  through  the  affair,  in  such  a kind, 
friendly  manner  that  my  confidence  in  him  was  fully 
secured.  I had  at  that  time  no  thought  of  what  the  future 
would  bring,  and  certainly  never  dreamed  of  any  closer 
relationship  with  him.  My  only  thought  was  to  get  iFree 
from  my  husband,  and  to  have  my  children  so  securely  that 
he  could  not  take  them  from  me.  I got  the  divorce  on 
December  23d,  1865,  and  the  decree  stands  on  the  Court 
Records  of  Utah. 

My  Christmas  that  year  was  a merry  one.  My  children 
were  mine — my  very,  very  own ; and  no  one  could  take  them 
from  me.  I clasped  them  in  my  arms.  I kissed  them  again 
and  again  in  an  ecstasy  of  affection.  Henceforth  I was 
father,  mother,  all  to  them;  no  one  would  dispute  with  me 
for  their  affection,  no  one  claim  their  love. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


©tber  XKnonten’s  troubles  In  TUtab* 

FTER  my  divorce,  I went  with  my  mother  to  live 
at  my  father’s  farm  in  South  Cottonwood. 
Here  my  health  was  much  improved,  and  what 
with  the  care  of  my  children  and  the  portion  of 
the  household  duties  which  I assumed  to  assist 
my  mother,  my  days  were  well  filled.  My  boys 
were  growing  healthy,  hearty,  rollicking  fel- 
lows, and  they  returned  my  care  with  all  the  love  which  the 
most  jealous  heart  could  desire. 

Young  as  they  were,  they  learned  something  of  polygamy 
from  hearing  it  constantly  talked  of ; for  when  any  two 
Mormon  women  meet,  it  is  the  chief  topic  of  their  conversa- 
tion. What  it  was,  the  boys,  of  course,  had  not  the  slightest 
idea.  Still,  with  the  curiosity  natural  to  children,  they  tried 
to  come  at  some  notion  of  it. 

One  day,  my  younger  boy,  then  a little  over  three  years 
old,  astonished  my  mother  by  asking,  very  abruptly : 

“ Grandma,  do  you  like  polygamy?” 

“ Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply,  wondering  what  would  come 
next. 

“ Is  polygamy  good  to  eat?”  was  the  next  inquiry  of  this 
youthful  investigator. 

My  mother  thought  that  it  was  not  palatable ; she  had  not 
seen  anyone  who  relished  it  particularly. 

The  men  had  their  “ crosses  ” in  polygamy  as  well  as  the 
women,  and  I must  confess  that  I was  wicked  enough  to 
enjoy  their  small  “ miseries,”  they  seemed  so  insignificant 
beside  their  wives’ ; but  as  is  the  case  generally,  they  bore 
them  with  much  less  patience.  The  chief  masculine  troubles 
seem  to  be,  that  they  cannot,  with  all  their  trying,  make  their 
plural  wives  agree  and  dwell  together  in  the  “ sweet  unity  ” 
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which  is  so  delightful  and  so  essential  to  entire  family  hap- 
piness, and  that  they  cannot  make  the  wives,  or  wife,  they 
already  have,  welcome  with  any  great  show  of  cordiality  the 
proposal  to  add  another  to  the  family  circle. 

Not  very  long  before  my  escape  from  bondage,  while 
visiting  at  the  house  of  a friend,  I was  introduced  to  a man, 


Grandma,  What  is  Polygamy  ? ached  for  the  pOOr  mother 

whose  babies  were  dead,  and  whose  husband,  not  content 
with  her  love,  was  denouncing  her  to  his  friends  because  she 
was  unwilling  to  have  polygamy  added  to  her  other  burdens. 

A man  in  Utah,  whom  I knew  very  well,  married  a young 
widow  for  a second  wife,  his  first  strongly  disapproving  of 
polygamy.  She  had  not  a submissive  spirit,  and  she  sought 
revenge  by  the  only  means  in  her  power — by  tormenting  her 
husband  in  all  possible  ways. 

Like  other  Mormon  brethren,  he  intended  to  build  up  a 
“ celestial  kingdom  ” after  the  “ divinely  ordained  plan,” 
and  he  wished  his  wives  to  live  together.  There  was  no 
use  talking,  he  said ; they  must  agree  well  enough  for  that, 
as  he  did  not  intend  to  build  another  house.  So  he  com- 
menced this  plan ; but  he  found,  after  a few  days,  that  what- 
ever it  might  be  in  the  future,  it  was  far  from  “ celestial  ” 
here.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  peace  in  the  house. 


who,  my  friend  afterwards  told 


me,  was  almost  heart-broken 
at  the  dreadful  conduct  of  his 
wife.  I inquired  what  indis- 
cretion, or  crime,  his  wife  had 
been  guilty  of.  “ O,”  said  my 
friend,  “ she  is  determined  that 
he  shall  not  take  another  wife, 
and  fights  against  it  all  the 
time,  and  he  has  just  buried 
two  children;  and,  taking  all 
together,  he  is  completely 
bowed  down  by  grief.” 


I was  silent ; but  my  heart 
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His  Prophet  had  often  told  him  that  if  he  could  not  rule 
his  earthly  kingdom,  he  never  would  be  fit  to  be  a king  in 
the  world  to  come ; and  being  ambitious  for  royal  honors,  he 
was  in  terrible  grief  and  perplexity.  But  how  to  govern 
two  unruly  women  was  quite  beyond  him.  His  first  wife 
was  a very  independent  woman,  with  a habit  of  speaking 
her  mind  quite  freely;  and  the  second  had  a fiery  temper, 
which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  display  when  she  considered 
occasion  demanded. 

In  a few  weeks  he  found  that  he  must  separate  them;  so 
he  divided  the  house,  giving  each  one  her  apartments — the 
first  wife  receiving  the  principal  share,  as  she  had  several 


No  Peace  in  Polygamy. 


children.  But  he  had  not  bettered  matters,  it  seemed  He 
had  intended  dividing  his  time  equally  between  the  two ; but 
the  first  wife  was  so  opposed  to  this  arrangement  that  he 
offered  to  give  her  two-thirds  of  his  time,  which  still  did  not 
satisfy  her,  and  made  the  second  wife  very  angry,  until, 
between  them  both,  the  poor  man  was  driven  almost  to  his 
wits’  end. 

They  had  a peculiar  way  of  finding  out  each  other’s 
secrets;  and  when  the  husband  was  visiting  one,  the  other 
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would  apply  her  ear  to  the  key-hole  of  her  rival’s  apart- 
ments. On  certain  occasions,  when  the  first  wife  was  too 
much  engaged  to  attend  to  the  key-hole  herself,  she  would 
place  her  little  daughter — a child  not  more  than  six  years 
old — there,  and  bid  her  tell  her  what  she  heard.  Of  course 
the  child  told  the  mother  the  most  ridiculous  things,  which 
she  affected  to  believe,  and  told  to  her  husband  on  his  next 
visit  to  her;  in  consequence  of  which  some  bitter  quarrels 
ensued. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  husband  built  a second  house,  a 
few  rods  from  the  other,  and  removed  the  last  wife  thither, 
hoping  then  for  a little  respite.  But  he  was  hoping  against 
hope ; the  trouble  could  never  be  quieted  while  the  cause  re- 
mained, and  the  two  women  could  never  come  within  speak- 
ing distance  without  a fearful  quarrel,  which  often  ended  in 
personal  violence,  blows  being  exchanged,  hair  pulled,  and 
dresses  torn  in  the  struggle. 

Every  experiment  was  in  vain.  After  running  away  from 
home  once  himself,  and  coming  back  on  account  of  his  chil- 
dren, whom  he  really  loved,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
send  Number  Two  away.  Quiet  was  restored,  although  it 
was  secured  at  the  expense  of  his  “ kingdom.” 

Some  of  the  Mormon  brethren  were  so  anxious  to  in- 
crease their  kingdom  that  they  frequently  had  very  old  ladies 
sealed  to  them.  As  they  were  all  to  be  rejuvenated  m the 
resurrection,  and  as  the  sealing  was  done  for  “ eternity  ” 
alone,  it  will  be  all  right  in  the  future,  and  the  discrepancies 
in  age  will  go  for  nothing.  Nancy  Chamberlain  was  a very 
old,  half-crazed  woman,  who  solemnly  declared  that  she  was 
sealed  to  Brigham  in  Nauvoo,  and  that  she  had  the  promise 
of  being  promoted  to  the  place  of  first  wife.  She  lived  in 
his  family  for  a long  time,  but  when  she  grew  old,  infirm, 
and  useless,  he  turned  her  out  of  the  house.  The  poor 
creature  went  about  from  house  to  house,  doing  light  work 
to  pay  for  her  support.  But  she  considered  it  her  duty 
every  little  while  to  go  to  Brigham’s  wives  and  “ free  her 
mind,”  as  she  called  it,  telling  them  that  they  might  usurp 
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her  place  and  defraud  her  of  her  rights  in  this  world,  but 
she  should  be  Brigham’s  queen  in  heaven.  The  Prophet 
had  other  old  ladies  that  he  expected  to  resurrect,  and  assign 
to  their  true  position  in  the  eternal  world. 

These  old  ladies  are  sometimes  as  exacting  as  their 
younger  sisters,  and  the  husband  has  all  he  can  do  to  pacify 
them  and  keep  them  quiet.  Such  was  the  experience 
of  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Ramsey.  He  was  a very 
devout  follower  of  Brigham’s,  and,  when  he  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  he  was  sealed  to  Catherine,  an  old  lady  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  had  no  husband,  and  consequently  no 
hope  of  salvation,  until  he  very  kindly  became  her  savior. 
He  had  three  wives  already,  but  that  was  a trifle  not  worth 
mentioning  to  a man  expecting  to  people  a world  some  time 
in  the  future.  So,  as  Catherine  would  count  one  on  the 
list,  she  was  taken,  and  brought  into  the  house  with  his 
other  wives. 

The  first  of  these  women,  who  had  always  been  a slave 
to  her  husband  and  his  wives,  was  now  called  upon  to  take 
the  sole  charge  of  this  last  selection,  which  she  did  willingly 
enough.  But  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  please  Catherine. 
No  woman  could  do  more  to  keep  the  peace  than  Mrs. 
Ramsey,  who  was  one  of  the  sweetest  tempered,  kindest 
hearted  women  in  the  world,  yet  this  case  seemed  to  require 
superhuman  exertions.  Catherine  complained  of  her  food, 
her  clothing,  and  her  situation  generally;  but  the  principal 
cause  of  complaint  was,  that  Mr.  Ramsey  was  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  her. 

“ I am  your  wife,”  she  used  to  say,  in  a querulous,  piping 
voice ; “ I have  rights  and  privileges  equal  to  any  other  wife, 
and  you  must  spend  one-fourth  of  your  time  with  me.” 

This  not  being  Mr.  Ramsey’s  view  of  the  case  precisely, 
he  would  reply : “ It  is  true  you  were  sealed  to  me,  but  it  was 
not  for  time,  but  for  eternity;  and  I cannot  give  you  any 
part  of  my  time  here.  I am  willing  that  you  should  be 
taken  care  of  in  my  family,  and  that  should  satisfy  you.” 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  her,  and  she  determined  to  make 
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him  all  the  trouble  she  could.  One  of  her  first  freaks  was 
to  personate  a ghost;  and,  robing  herself  in  white,  she 
visited  different  apartments  of  the  house  while  the  family 
slept,  more  particularly  where  the  husband  was.  Failing 
to  bring  him  to  terms  by  this  mode  of  action,  she  tried  some- 
thing more  desperate,  and  actually  set  the  house  on  fire ; it 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  and  not  much  harm  was 
done.  Mr.  Ramsey  had  been  very  patient  with  her,  and 
viewed  her  pranks  as  charitably  as  possible,  saying,  “ it  was 
somebody’s  duty  to  help  her,  for  she  was  surely  worth 
saving ; and  as  for  her  queer  actions,  she  was  nothing  but  a 
child  anyway;  so  the  best  thing  was  not  to  mind  them.” 
Yet  this  last  act  of  hers  proved  she  was  dangerous,  and  he 
advised  her  to  seek  a home  elsewhere,  which  she  was  very 
soon  forced  to  do,  as  he  went  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory  with  his  other  wives,  and  left  her  behind. 

She  consoled  herself  by  thinking  that  although  she  had 
no  husband  on  earth,  she  was  provided  for  hereafter,  and 
was  very  complacent  over  the  reflection,  which  seemed  to 
afford  her  wonderful  consolation.  Mr.  Ramsey  had  not 
married  the  old  lady  for  money,  as  she  was  very  poor,  and 
he  gained  nothing  at  all  by  this  marriage. 

Not  so  unselfish  was  Brother  Shaw,  a Mormon  whose 
poverty  can  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
twenty  years  in  Brigham’s  service  as  a laborer.  His  impe- 
cuniosity  was  no  bar  to  his  entering  the  Celestial  Kingdom, 
and  setting  up  a realm  of  his  own,  over  which  he  should 
be  ruler.  He  had  already  married  two  wives,  when  a very 
old  lady,  possessed  of  considerable  property,  arrived  in 
Zion,  and  Brother  Shaw  decided  that  she  needed  salvation 
at  his  hands,  and  proposed  marriage  to  her. 

She  saw  through  him  at  once,  but  fearing  for  her  salva- 
tion, she  accepted  the  proposal,  and  was  “ sealed.”  This 
was  her  first  offer  in  Zion,  and  she  feared,  at  her  time  of 
life,  she  might  never  have  another;  so  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  installed  as  third  wife  in  the  Shaw  family.  Her  money 
was  found  very  useful  for  the  support  of  the  entire  family, 
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and  was  spent  very  freely  until  it  was  all  gone,  when  she, 
like  the  rest,  was  obliged  to  live  in  great  destitution. 

In  a family  where  all  were  so  peacefully  inclined  as  in 
our  own,  trying  occasions  are  rare;  but  they  would  occur 
sometimes,  and  I think  my  mother  took  a little  malicious 
pleasure  in  seeing  my  father  bothered  about  something  that 
had  occurred  to  make  “ plurality  ” a trial.  He  aimed  to  be 
just,  and  had  always  been  very  particular  in  dividing  every- 
thing equally  between  his  wives.  One  must  have  no  more 
than  the  other.  There  must  be  the  most  perfect  exactness 
in  everything. 

One  year  he  had  a turkey  presented  to  him  two  or  three 
days  before  Christmas.  He  was  away  from  home  on  re- 
ceiving it,  and  he  returned  quite  late  at  night  to  my  mother’s 
house  with  his  gift.  He  was  in  a dilemma.  He  had  a 
turkey,  but  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  more  so  as  to  give 
one  to  each  wife.  He  could  not  decide  at  which  house  to 
have  the  fowl  roasted.  He  would  have  liked  to  grace  the 
table  of  each  wife  with  such  a bird,  but  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  for  all  to  dine  to- 
gether that  day.  Unable  to  solve  the  problem,  he  waited 
for  accident  to  decide.  He  put  the  turkey  out  of  sight,  as  he 
supposed,  and  retired. 

My  mother,  in  her  rounds  of  morning  work,  discovered 
a suspicious-looking  bundle,  and,  although  curious  concern- 
ing it,  did  not  open  it,  but  carried  it  to  my  father,  with  the 
wrapper  on,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  what  it  was. 

“ It  is  a turkey,”  was  his  reply. 

As  he  said  nothing  else,  she  hastily  returned  it  to  its 
place,  concluding  that  she  had  stumbled  on  positive  proof 
of  his  partiality  for  some  other  member  of  his  family ; and 
remembering  all  he  had  said  about  equal  justice,  she  re- 
solved that  she  would  find  out  all  about  the  affair.  She 
opened  the  battle  by  saying : 

“ I think  it  very  strange  indeed  that  you  should  purchase 
a turkey  for  only  one  table,  and  leave  the  others  destitute. 
I think  it  a very  unjust  proceeding  on  your  part ; if  one  por- 
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tion  of  the  family  is  to  have  a Christmas  turkey,  the  others 
should  receive  the  same  attention.’ 

“ Hold  on,  my  dear,”  interrupted  my  father;  “ not  so  fast, 
if  you  please.  You  shouldn’t  jump  at  conclusions  in  such 
a hasty  manner.  I didn’t  buy  the  turkey;  it  was  given  me 
by  a friend.” 

“ O,”  said  my  mother,  quite  mollified,  “ is  that  so?”  And 
she  was  preparing  to  be  quite  amiable,  when,  unfortunately, 
she  happened  to  recollect  that  he  had  asked  her  at  breakfast 
if  she  had  not  better  have  some  chickens  killed  for  Christ- 
mas,  and  she  returned  to  the  charge  with  renewed  vigor. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?”  demanded  she. 

“Why,  you  may  have  it  if  you  wish,”  said  he;  “I  am 
sure  I don’t  know  what  else  to  do  with  it.” 

Although  she  was  quite  prepared  to  wage  warfare  for 
her  rights  to  the  very  last,  she  was  not  prepared  for  such 
willing  surrender,  and,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity,  she  replied: 

“ O,  I really  do  not  care  about  it.  I have  chickens,  you 
know,  and  I like  them  equally  well ; in  fact,  I think  I pre- 
fer them.  But,”  she  continued,  with  a beautiful  stroke  of 
diplomacy,  “ I would  like  to  decide  which  wife  shall  have 
the  turkey,  if  you  will  allow  me,  since  you  have  given  me 
the  privilege  of  refusing  it.” 

My  father  was  glad  enough  to  leave  the  disposal  ofHhe 
turkey  with  her,  as  he  did  not  really  know  any  better  what 
to  do  with  it  than  before.  So  he  said,  with  great  cordiality 
of  tone : 

“ All  right.  I have  given  it  to  you,  you  know.  You 
shall  make  what  disposition  you  please  of  it.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  she,  with  equal  graciousness  of  man- 
ner; “ I should  like  Elizabeth  to  have  it.  She  deserves  it, 
and  needs  it,  too,  and  would  be  very  grateful  for  it;  and 
then,  too,  you  see,  she,  being  next  to  me,  would  claim  it  by 
right  of  seniority.” 

“ Wisely  said,”  was  my  father’s  rejoinder,  delighted  to 
have  it  settled  so  amicably.  So  he  carried  the  turkey  to 
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Elizabeth  as  his  Christmas  offering,  and  she  received  it,  as 
my  mother  thought  she  would,  gladly  and  thankfully. 

Our  Christmas  dinner,  with  the  chickens,  and  my  moth- 
er’s delectable  puddings  and  pies,  was  a success,  and  we 
didn’t  even  miss  the  turkey,  though  we  did  have  a good 
laugh  over  it,  and  my  mother  was  jubilant,  because  she 
had  kept  it  from  gracing  the  tables  of  the  younger  wives, 
since,  according  to  her  ideas  of  justice,  if  any  partiality 
was  to  be  shown,  it  should  be  given  in  the  order  of  “ senior- 
ity.” I have  no  doubt  that  the  other  tables  were  well  set,  in 
some  way,  but  none  of  us  saw  the  bills  of  fare.  “ Father’s 
turkey  ” was  for  a long  time  a standing  jest  at  home. 

During  this  time  at  South  Cottonwood,  while  I was  teach- 
ing my  children,  helping  my  mother,  and  getting  these  peeps 
into  the  inside  experiences  of  polygamy,  my  own  life  run- 
ning along  in  the  smoothest  channels  it  had  ever  known,  a 
great  change  was  preparing  for  me.  I had  no  thought  nor 
premonition  of  it,  as  I went  blithely  about  my  daily  duties, 
happy  and  content  in  the  quiet  life  which  I was  leading  in 
my  mother’s  companionship,  and  in  my  darling  children’s 
love.  I dreamed  of  nothing  beyond  this  peaceful  life;  I 
wished  for  nothing  else.  The  improvement  of  my  health 
was  a source  of  great  joy  to  me.  The  color  had  come  back 
to  my  cheek,  the  sparkle  to  my  eye,  the  smile  to  my  lips,  the 
elasticity  to  my  step,  and  something  of  the  old  life  to  my 
spirits,  although  I had  suffered  too  much  to  have  them  quite 
as  light  as  they  were  in  the  frolicsome  days  when  I had 
gone  merry-making  with  my  companions,  had  won  friends 
in  the  theatre,  and  had  wailed  with  the  girls  over  the 
monotonous  fare  of  the  Prophetic  table.  I was  a child  with 
with  my  children,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  which  of  us 
got  the  most  scoldings  and  pettings  from  the  fond  grand- 
mamma. 

She  was  happy,  too,  at  having  me  with  her  again;  and 
though  she  sorrowed  at  my  sorrow,  she  could  not  regret 
anything  that  brought  me  back  to  her,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
make  me  utterly  unhappy1.  She  recognized  as  well  as  I that 
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my  life  was  fuller  and  freer  without  my  husband  than  with 
him,  and  that  my  children  were  better  off,  under  my  guid- 
ance alone,  than  under  the  influence  of  such  a father  as 
theirs.  They  would  never  have  felt  a strong,  steady,  guid- 
ing hand,  but  would  have  been,  as  their  mother  had  been 
before  them,  the  victim  of  alternate  passion  and  rough  good 
nature,  that  was  easily  shaken. 

I had  several  offers  of  marriage.  A moderately  pre- 
possessing woman  in  Utah  is  sure  not  to  be  long  without 
them;  but  I could  not  be  brought  to  look  with  favor  upon 
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any  of  my  suitors.  My  answer  was  the  same  to  one  and 
all — “ I have  my  children ; I shall  live  for  them  alone ; they 
are  my  only  loves.” 

Some  of  them  appealed  to  my  father  and  mother  to  use 
their  influence  to  make  me  change  my  mind;  but  they  re- 
fused to  interfere,  saying  that  I probably  knew  my  own 
mind,  and,  if  I did  not  wish  to  marry,  that  was  quite  enough. 

I usually  had  my  own  way ; and  when  I knew  that  any 
persistent  suitor  had  turned  to  my  parents  for  sympathy 
and  assistance,  I laughed  to  myself  to  think  how  little  of 
either  he  would  receive.  To  tell  the  truth,  they — especially 
my  mother — were  no  more  anxious  for  me  to  marry  than  I 
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myself;  and  I knew  that  so  long  as  they  had  a home,  my 
children  and  I should  share  it.  I was  not  allowed  to  feel 
that  we  were  in  any  way  a burden,  and  I honestly  tried  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  assist  my  mother,  and  make  life  easier  for 
her  to  bear. 

“ I shall  never,  never  leave  you,”  I used  to  say,  as  I 
would  nestle  at  her  feet,  and  lay  my  head  in  her  lap  in  the 
old  childish  fashion — a habit  that  I could  not  bring  myself 
to  abandon,  even  though  I was  a mother  myself,  with  two 
bouncing  boys  to  curl  down  in  my  own  lap  in  the  same 
loving  way,  begging  for  caresses. 

“ God  willing,  we  will  never  be  parted,  my  darling.” 

“Never!  never!”  cried  I,  with  loving  enthusiasm,  as  I 
felt  her  hand  on  my  head,  resting  in  tender  benediction 
there.  I kissed  the  hand  that  had  grown  hard  with  toil  for 
me  and  for  others ; and  together  we  sat  with  no  premonition 
of  the  future  that  was  so  near,  and  that  was  to  change  the 
whole  current  of  both  our  after  lives. 

Brigham  Young  and  some  of  the  apostles  were  coming  to 
South  Cottonwood  to  hold  a meeting.  But  what  was  that 
to  me?  How  did  it  affect  me  when  he  came  or  went?  I 
had  no  part  nor  lot  in  his  movements.  Life  was  nothing  to 
me  beyond  my  mother  and  children ; and  all  the  Prophetic 
coming  and  going  would  not  cause  a ripple  on  the  surface  of 
my  placid  life. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


tlbe  propbet  IRtbes  in  procession  anb  TKHalfes  f>ome 

mith  /l&e. 

N Brigham  Young’s  arrival  at  South  Cottonwood, 
he  was  very  warmly  welcomed,  all  the  people 
turning  out  to  join  in  the  demonstration.  This 
was  the  usual  custom;  consequently  his  travels 
through  the  Territory  were  a perfect  ovation. 
He  was  generally  accompanied  by  some  mem- 
bers of  his  family;  perhaps  one  or  more  of  his 
wives,  and  one  of  his  sons.  For  a long  time  Brigham,  Jr., 
his  intended  successor,  was  taken  along,  to  be  instructed  in 
the  proper  method  of  doing  things;  and  then  one  or  more 
of  his  counsellors;  some  of  his  apostles,  and  any  one  else 
he  chose  to  invite  to  join  his  party.  They  went  in  car- 
riages, forming  quite  a procession. 

President  Young  was  met  outside  of  every  settlement 
which  he  visited  by  a company  of  cavalry;  and  a little 
farther  on,  just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  town,  there  was 
another  procession — sometimes  of  the  children  alone,  but 
oftener,  in  the  large  settlements,  where  they  were  ambitious 
to  “ do  the  thing  up  in  style,”  of  the  entire  population  who 
were  able  to  turn  out,  men,  women,  and  children,  headed  by 
a brass  band,  all  ranged  along  to  give  greeting  to  the 
Prophet.  They  were  arranged  in  different  sections,  each 
section  having  its  appropriate  banner.  The  elderly  and 
middle-aged  men  would  be  together  under  the  banner 
“ Fathers  in  Israel.”  The  women  of  the  same  ages  came 
under  their  banner,  “ Mothers  in  Israel.”  The  young  men 
were  proud  enough  of  the  inscription  which  theirs  carried. 
“ Defenders  of  Zion ;”  and  the  young  girls,  fresh  and  lovely, 
had  their  banner,  “ The  Daughters  of  Zion, — Virtue;” 
while  the  little  wee  tots,  that  were  placed  last  of  all,  were 
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labelled,  “ The  Hope  of  Israel.”  Other  banners  bore  the 
inscriptions,  “Hail  to  the  Prophet;”  “Welcome  to  our 
President;”  “God  bless  Brigham  Young;”  “The  Lion  of 
the  Lord.” 

As  the  President  and  his  escort  passed  down  the  long  line, 
the  band  played,  the  people  cheered,  men  waved  their  hats, 
women  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  young  girls  and  child- 
ren tossed  bunches  of  flowers;  and  their  Prophet — if  he 
chanced  to  be  in  a good  humor — bowed  and  smiled  to  them 
as  he  passed;  and  everything 
was  gay,  and  bright,  and 
merry,  and  the  people  were 
proud  of  the  success  of  their 
Prophet’s  reception. 

Now  and  then  their  gaiety 
had  a dash  of  cold  water 
from  the  object  of  all  the  dis- 
play, and  they  saw  all  their 
preparations  go  for  nothing, 
and  were  made  to  feel  that  all 
their  labor  had  been  in  vain, 
as  happened  once  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Brigham  had  been  on 
a long  trip  through  Southern 
Utah,  endeavoring  to  establish  the  “ United  Order  of 
Enoch,”  with  but  indifferent  success,  it  must  be  confessed, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  in  anything  but  good  humor 
with  his  “ rebellious  people.” 

On  his  return  he  was  met  at  the  station  by  thousands  of 
his  people,  who  had  gathered  in  unusual  numbers,  and  with 
unusual  display,  to  meet  him.  As  he  stepped  from  the  car, 
cheers  arose  from  the  mass  of  people,  the  band  played,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  him,  anxiously  watching  for  recog- 
nition. What  was  their  surprise  and  chagrin  to  see  him  step 
from  the  car  to  his  carriage,  enter  it,  close  the  door,  and 
drive  away  without  the  slightest  notice  of  their  presence, 
seemingly  oblivious  to  everything  about  him! 
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The  Saints  returned  to  their  homes  feeling  exceedingly 
hurt  and  grieved,  but  the  next  Sabbath  their  Prophet  en- 
deavored to  soothe  their  outraged  feelings  and  smooth  mat- 
ters over  with  them,  in  the  following  “ explanation.:” — 
“ Brethren  and  sisters,  you  may  have  felt  hurt  at  my  not  re- 
cognizing your  greeting  on  my  arrival.  If  so,  I am  sorry; 
but  I had  just  had  an  attack  of  rheumatiz  in  my  left  foot.” 

The  apology  was  accepted;  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  The  Prophet  had  made  what  he  considered  the 
proper  amende , though  some  of  the  brethren  were  so  irrev- 
erent as  to  remark  afterwards  that  they  “guessed  the  ‘rheu- 
matiz ’ was  in  his  temper,”  on  account  of  his  failure  to  gull 
the  people  with  his  last  “ effort  for  their  spiritual  ” — and  his 
temporal — “ advancement.” 

Usually  he  was  in  high  good  humor,  and  beamed  on  his 
followers  with  the  most  patronizing  and  reassuring  smiles, 
accepting  all  the  homage  as  though  it  were  his  by  “ divine 
right.”  Royalty  itself  could  not  more  grandly  assume  the 
manner  of  receiving  only  what  it  is  entitled  to,  than  this 
ex-glazier,  who  used  to  work  for  “ six  bits  ” a day,  and  who 
begged  the  farmer  for  whom  he  had  done  two  half  days’ 
work  to  give  him  a new  coat,  since  his  old  one  was  too 
“ rusty  ” to  wear  on  a preaching  tour,  and  the  “ spirit  ” had 
suddenly  called  him  from  the  haying  field  to  a Methodist 
meeting  in  the  neighboring  town. 

While  on  his  Presidential  journeys,  Brigham  was  always 
taken  to  the  best  house  in  the  place,  and  everything  was  done 
for  his  comfort ; his  followers  were  taken  by  other  residents 
of  the  town,  a dance  was  given  in  the  evening,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  usual  “ reception  ” elsewhere ; he  was 
serenaded  by  the  bands  and  parties  of  singers,  and  all  night 
the  militia  kept  sentry  about  his  headquarters.  Altogether  it 
was  a gay  thing  to  go  visiting  the  settlements,  and  no  one 
liked  it  better  than  the  Prophet  himself.  It  was  the  grand 
event  of  the  year  to  the  Saints,  and  they  made  such  extensive 
preparations  for  the  occasion,  that  many  of  them  had  to 
“ live  very  close,”  as  they  express  it,  for  months  afterwards. 
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As  a matter  of  course,  I helped  “ welcome  the  President  ” 
to  Cottonwood;  so  did  all  the  family.  As  we  were  old 
friends,  we  were  glad  to  see  him  personally,  as  well  as 
spiritually,  my  mother  especially  being  overjoyed,  for  there 
was  always  the  warmest  friendship  between  them.  Their 
friendship  dated  back  to  the  days  before  they  went  to  Kirt- 
land.  At  Nauvoo  they  had  been  next  door  neighbors, 
and  he  used  to  be  very  fond  of  playing  with  the  “ baby.” 
Since  then  he  had  helped  the  “ baby  ” to  escape  from  a do- 
mestic thraldom  which  was  harder  than  she  could  endure, 
and  she  was  grateful  to  him  accordingly.  I think  neither 
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mother  nor  daughter  would  have  joined  so  heartily  in  the 
welcome,  had  they  known  what  misery  the  visit  was  to  bring. 

The  Sunday  services  were  always  largely  attended,  and 
as  there  was  no  house  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  all  who 
assembled  to  listen  to  the  Prophet,  the  meetings  were  held 
in  the  “ Bowery,”  which  is  a sort  of  improvised  tabernacle, 
with  open  sides,  and  roofed  over  with  branches  of  trees. 
He  usually  made  this  the  occasion  for  reprimanding  the  peo- 
ple for  their  sins,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  extravagance 
of  women  in  dress,  and  the  habit,  among  some  of  the  men, 
of  whiskey-drinking.  The  poor  Cottonwood  Saints  were 
exposed  to  a merciless  fusillade  from  the  Prophet’s  tongue. 
He  was  more  than  usually  ^denunciatory  and  scathing,  and 
21 
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lie  made  this  the  occasion  for  abusing  Mr.  Howard,  the 
owner  of  the  distillery.  After  he  had  got  well  warmed  up, 
he  said  Howard  had  not  a cent  in  the  world  which  he  had 
not  given  him,  and  added,  “ I even  gave  the  poor,  mean 
scapegrace  the  very  land  he  lives  on.” 

This  was  more  than  Howard  could  bear,  even  from  his 
Prophet,  and  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  excitedly  shouting: 

“ It  isn’t  so,  and  you  know  it  isn’t.  I bought  the  land  of 
you,  and  gave  you  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  it.” 

“ You  lie!”  roared  Brigham;  “ I gave  it  to  you.” 

“ Yes,  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,”  was  Howard’s  reply. 
“ I never  got  a cent  for  it,”  screamed  Brigham. 

“ You’re  the  liar,  and  you  know  it,”  retorted  Howard. 

I don’t  know  how  long  this  Sabbath-day  quarrel  would 
have  lasted,  had  not  Brigham  happened  to  think  it  was 
rather  out  of  order,  and  also  to  discover  that  Howard,  who 
was  in  a great  rage  by  this  time,  was  bound  to  have  the  last 
word.  He  stopped  the  dispute,  and,  turning  to  the  congre- 
gation, said : “ Is  there  no  one  who  will  remove  that  man 
from  this  place?” 

Instantly  ten  or  fifteen  men  started  to  their  feet,  and 
rushed  towards  the  offender;  but  a man  named  Van  Etten, 
being  much  nearer  to  him  than  any  of  the  others,  reached 
him  first,  and  led  him  out  of  the  meeting;  so  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  any  of  the  others  to  exercise  their  zeal  in 
the  Prophet’s  behalf.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  Brigham 
publicly  thanked  Brother  Van  Etten,  and  called  him  “ the 
only  friend  in  the  congregation.” 

The  following  Sabbath,  the  party  were  at  Willow  Creek 
holding  meeting,  and  as  what  he  was  pleased  to  term 
“ Howard’s  insult  ” was  rankling  in  his  memory,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  referring  to  it  in  his  sermon,  which  he  did 
in  the  following  truthful  manner : “ I was  never  so  insulted 
in  my  life  as  I was  at  Cottonwood  last  Sabbath.  I called 
seven  or  eight  times  for  some  of  the  brethren  to  lead 
Howard  out,  and  not  a man  responded  but  Brother  Van 
Etten.  I know  how  it  is ; you  and  they  are  all  bought  with 
Howard’s  whiskey.” 
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Now,  the  news  of  the  encounter  had  reached  Willow 
Creek  before  the  Prophet  and  his  party,  and  nearly  every 
one  present  knew  that  Brigham  had  only  called  once  for 
his  opponent  to  be  taken  away,  and  that  his  call  had  been 
promptly  responded  to.  But  they  attributed  his  misstate- 
ment to  the  Prophet’s  bad  memory.  They  knew,  too,  that 
none  of  them  were  bought  with  Howard’s  whiskey ; but  per- 
haps Brigham  thought  they  were,  and  it  was  only  “ one  of 
his  slight  mistakes.”  So  they  let  the  falsehood  go  for  what 
it  was  worth,  and  the  Prophet  felt  better  after  venting  his 
ill-temper. 

Soon  after  this  Howard  was  sent  on  the  mission  that  has 
been  referred  to  in  a previous  chapter.  Van  Etten’s  fortune 
was  made  from  that  moment.  The  Prophet’s  heart  was 
full  of  blessings  for  him,  and  found  vent  in  the  following 
benediction:  “ The  Lord  will  bless  you,  Brother  Van  Etten, 
for  so  nobly  coming  forward  in  my  defence.  You  are  the 
only  man  out  of  several  thousand  that  paid  any  attention  to 
the  insults  I received.  I want  you  to  understand  that  from 
this  time  I am  your  friend.” 

The  Cottonwood  Saints  were  much  surprised  at  Brig- 
ham’s warmth,  for  Van  Etten  was  well  known  as  a worth- 
less, dissipated  character,  and  if  Brother  Brigham  found 
any  good  in  him,  it  was  more  than  anyone  else  had  succeeded 
in  doing. 

Henceforth  the  Prophet  and  Van  Etten  were  bosom 
friends;  let  the  latter  do  what  he  would,  Brigham  would 
shield  him  from  all  trouble.  One  instance  of  this  protec- 
tion of  his  protege  came  directly  under  my  notice.  Van 
Etten  stole  a hundred  sheep  from  my  brother,  who  prose- 
cuted him  for  it.  When  the  trial  came  on,  the  evidence 
was  as  clear  as  possible  against  him ; yet  Brigham  controlled 
the  whole  affair,  and  his  friend  was  released.  All  who 
knew  the  facts  concerning  the  case  were  astonished  that 
even  Brigham  should  so  unjustly  clear  him;  but  at  that  time 
the  Saints  did  not  dare  to  criticise  the  Prophet’s  actions. 
All  they,  said  was,  “ There  probably  is  something  good 
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about  Van  Etten  that  Brigham  has  discovered  which  we 
were  unable  to  see.” 

Finally,  the  Prophet’s  intimate  friend  took  several  thou- 
sand head  of  sheep  to  herd  for  different  parties,  and  a short 
time  after,  the  owners  heard  that  he  had  left  the  country; 
they  went  instantly  to  look  after  their  sheep,  but  not  a trace 
of  them  could  they  find.  Van  Etten,  sheep  and  all,  were 
gone,  and  they  never  returned  again  to  the  “ Valley  of 
Ephraim.”  It  was  afterwards  found  that  he  was  in  Canada, 
He  also  was  in  debt  nine  thousand  dollars  at  the  co-operative 
store — Brigham’s  pet  institution.  Brigham  never  men- 
tioned Van  Etten  after  this  last  escapade. 

I had  noticed,  during  the  morning  service,  that  memorable 
Sunday  at  Cottonwood,  that  Brigham  looked  often  at  me; 
but  I thought  nothing  more  of  it  than  that  mine  was  a 
familiar  face,  and  consequently  he  was  drawn  towards  it. 
I began  to  be  a little  uneasy.  That  he  was  not  looking  at  me 
indifferently  or  carelessly  I knew  very  well,  from  the  bent 
brows  and  keen  gaze  that  I felt  was  making  a complete 
scrutiny.  I fidgeted  about  in  my  seat,  I looked  at  my  little 
boy  who  was  sitting  beside  me,  and  pretended  to  arrange 
some  article  of  his  clothing.  I did  everything  but  jump  up 
and  run  away,  and  I even  wanted  to  do  that,  to  get  out  of 
the 'reach  of  those  sharp  eyes  and  that  steady,  unflinching 
gaze.  I am  sure  he  saw  my  discomfort ; but  he  was  pitiless, 
and  all  the  while  the  speaking  was  going  on  he  scarcely 
turned  his  eyes  from  me  a moment.  I felt  his  power  then 
as  I never  had  felt  it  before,  and  I began  to  understand  how 
it  was  that  he  compelled  so  many  people  to  do  his  will, 
against  their  own  inclinations.  I learned  the  lesson  better 
still  subsequently. 

After  the  services  he  came  up  to  me  and  greeted  me  very 
cordially.  I was  surprised,  for  he  had  been  so  ruffled  over 
the  Howard  matter  that  I did  not  expect  he  would  regain 
his  spirits  so  easily. 

“ Are  you  well  ?”  said  he. 

“ As  you  see,”  I replied,  laughing,  and  looking  up  at  him. 
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“ May  I walk  home  with  you?” 

“If  you  wish;  I should  be  much  pleased,”  said  I.  I was 
pleased,  too,  for  I knew  that  in  bringing  him  home  with  me 
I should  be  Conferring  happiness  on  my  mother.  He  took 
my  little  boy’s  hand,  and  led  him  along,  and  as  he  looked 
down  at  him,  he  said : 

“ A pretty  child.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?” 
“ Make  a good  man  of  him,  if  possible,”  was  my  reply. 

“ A better  one  than  his  father  proved  to  be,  I trust.” 

“ God  grant  it,  else  he  will  not  be  much  of  a comfort  to 
me,”  said  I,  the  tears  starting  to  my  eyes. 

“ You  are  very  much  improved  since  you  left  Mr.  Dee,” 
said  he ; “ do  you  know  it  ? You  are  a very  pretty  woman.” 
“ Thank  you,”  said  I,  laughing,  yet  embarrassed  at  this 
sudden  flash  of  compliment ; “ if  you  can  only  tell  me  I am  a 
good  woman,  I should  like  that,  too.” 

“Yes,  you  are  that,  I believe,  and  a good  mother;  and 
you  were  a good  wife,  only  that  foolish  fellow  didn’t  have 
the  sense  to  half  appreciate  you.” 

“ Thank  you  again.  I don’t  know  that  I can  take  all  you 
tell  me,  since  I am  not  sure  that  I deserve  such  high  praise.” 
“ You  are  your  mother’s  girl;  there  can  be  but  one  con- 
clusion to  draw  from  that.  But  tell  me  about  yourself ; are 
you  happy?” 

“ Very,”  said  I earnestly.  “ I never  was  happier  in  my 
life.” 

“What  makes  you  specially  happy  just  now?” 

“ O,  my  children,  my  mother,  my  quiet  life,  after  all  the 
trial  and  weary  struggling  to  make  the  best  out  of  the  very 
worst.” 

“ Then  you  don’t  regret  your  divorce?” 

“ Indeed  I do  not ; and  now,  Brother  Young,  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  in  helping  me  to  regain  my  freedom, 
and  above  all  to  keep  my  children.  You  must  be  content 
with  gratitude,  for  I can  repay  you  in  no  other  way.” 

He  looked  at  me  a moment ; a peculiar  smile  flitted  across 
his  face;  he  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  say  something;  closed 
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them  again;  looked  at  me  more  scrutinizingly  than  ever; 
turned  away,  and  was  silent  for  a moment.  Then  he  asked 
me,  quite  abruptly : “ I suppose  you  have  had  offers  of  mar- 
riage since  your  separation  from  Mr.  Dee.” 

“ Yes,  many,”  I replied,  answering  his  question  very 
frankly,  as  I did  not  suspect  that  he  had  any  motive,  except 
a friendly  interest;  and  I was  as  honest  in  my  confidences 
to  him  as  I should  have  been  with  my  father. 

“ Do  you  feel  inclined  to  accept  any  of  them?”  was  his 
next  question. 

“ No,  not  in  the  slightest  degree;  none  of  them  move  me 
in  the  least.” 

“ And  you  haven’t  a preference  for  any  of  the  suitors?” 
“ I assure  you,  no.” 

“ Never  had  the  slightest  inclination  to  say  ‘ yes  ’ to  any 
offer  that  has  been  made?” 

“ Not  a bit  of  inclination ; all  my  lovers  have  had  a rival 
affection  to  contend  with.” 

“ For  whom?”  was  the  question,  quick  and  sudden,  as  if 
intending  to  take  me  by  surprise  by  its  abruptness. 

I laid  my  hand  on  my  boy’s  head.  “ For  him,  and  for 
the  other  dear  child  that  God  gave  me ; I can  have  no  room 
for  other  love  while  I have  them  to  care  for.  They  fill  my 
heart  exclusively,  and  I am  so  glad  and  happy  because  of 
it,  that  I should  be  jealous  if  I saw  the  least  hint  of  regard 
for  anyone  creeping  in.  I couldn’t  love  anybody  else;  I 
wouldn’t.” 

‘ “ Then  you  think  you  will  never  be  induced  to  marry?” 

“ Never  in  my  life,”  I said,  vehemently. 

Brigham  laughed  a little,  and  replied,  “ I have  heard  a 
great  many  girls  talk  that  way  before.” 

“ Yes,  but  I am  not  a girl ; I am  a woman ; a woman  with 
hard,  bitter  experiences;  a woman  who  has  lost  faith  in 
mankind,  and  hasn’t  much  faith  in  matrimony'  a mother, 
too,  who  will  not  give  her  children  a rival.” 

“ No,  but  you  might  give  them  a protector.” 

“ They  don’t  need  it ; my  love  is  sufficient 
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Besides,  they  are  boys,  and  will  be  my  protectors  in  a few 
years.  So,  you  see,  I do  not  need  to  marry  for  protection 
for  myself  or  them.” 

“ But  supposing  it  were  shown  to  be  a duty.” 

“ It  can’t  be.  I should  not  recognize  a duty  of  that  kind. 
I consider  myself  old  enough,  and  sufficiently  experienced, 
to  judge  of  my  duties  without  any  assistance.” 

He  bent  his  eyes  on  me  again  with  a keen,  questioning 
look,  and  said,  very  kindly,  “ Child,  child,  I fear  you  are 
very  headstrong.  Don’t  let  your  will  run  away  with  you.” 

“ No  danger,”  I replied ; “ it  is  not  crossed  often  enough 
to  make  it  very  assertive.” 

“ A spoiled  child,  eh?” 

“ Possibly.  My  will  seems  to  be  everybody’s  way  at 
home.” 

“ Well,  my  child,  I want  to  give  you  a little  advice.  I 
have  known  you  all  your  life,  and  have  had  an  interest  in 
you  from  your  birth.  Indeed,  you  seem  like  one  of  my 
own  family,  you  were  always  in  and  out  so  much  with  my 
children ; and  I am  going  to  speak  to  you  as  I would  to  one 
of  my  girls.  You  will  probably  marry  again,  some  time, 
though  you  say  now  you  won’t.” 

“ No,”  I interrupted ; “ I shall  not  marry.  I mean  what  I 
say  when  I tell  you  so.” 

“ Yes,  I know  it;  but  you  will.  Now  mark  my  words, 
and  see  if  you  don’t.” 

“ Well,  don’t  feel  so  sure  that  you  send  somebody  after 
me,”  said  I,  slyly  hitting  him  for  his  known  propensity  for 
“ counselling  ” the  brethren  to  take  certain  sisters  as  plural 
wives. 

“ You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  my  sending  anybody.  I pro- 
mise you  I won’t  do  that,”  was  his  answer. 

“ Good ; then  I shall  not  be  obliged  to  say  ‘ no  ’ to  them, 
and  so,  perhaps,  hurt  your  feelings  as  well  as  mortify  them,” 
said  I. 

“ Still,  I believe  that  you  will  marry  again  some  time.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  you  should.  Women  of  your 
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age,  and  your  looks,  don’t  stay  single  all  their  lives;  not  a 
bit  of  it.  Now,  my  advice  is  this : when  you  do  marry, 
select  some  man  older  than  yourself.  It  doesn’t  make  so 
much  difference  whether  you’re  in  love  with  him,  if  you 
can  respect  him  and  look  up  to  him  for  counsel.  Respect 
is  better  than  romance,  any  day.  You’ve  tried  the  one, 
now  give  the  other  a chance.  You  didn’t  succeed  so  well 
with  the  first  experiment  that  you  care  to  try  that  over 
again,  I know.  You  had  your  own  way,  too,  if  I remem- 
ber rightly.  It  wasn’t  such  a smooth  one  as  you  thought  it 
was  going  to  be.  I knew  you  were  doing  the  wrong  thing 
when  I saw  the  man.  I could  have  told  you  so,  but  you 
didn’t  ask  my  advice.  Now  I’m  giving  it  to  you  without 
asking,  for  I don’t  want  you  to  make  another  mistake.  So, 
when  you  choose  again,  remember  what  I say,  and  get  a 
husband  whom  you  can  look  to  for  good  advice.” 

We  had  reached  home  by  that  time,  and  I thanked  him 
for  his  interest,  and  promised  to  heed  his  advice  if  I found 
it  necessary;  but  I was  sure  I should  not,  for  I was  firm  in 
my  determination  not  to  marry. 

I had  no  idea  at  all  of  Brigham’s  real  object  in  thus 
sounding  me,  and  drawing  me  out.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  he  could  want  me  for  himself.  I should  just  as  soon 
have  thought  of  receiving  an  offer  of  marriage  from  my 
own  father,  or  to  have  heard  that  Brigham  was  going  to 
marry  one  of  his  own  daughters.  Then  I knew,  too,  that 
there  had  been  a great  deal  said  in  the  outside  world  re- 
specting the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  Saints,  and 
I thought,  from  conversations  I had  heard,  that  the  United 
States  Congress  had  taken  some  action  in  the  matter,  and 
that  he,  being  the  Head  of  the  Church,  was  watched  pretty 
closely  bv  government  officials.  Then  he  was  so  old — he 
was  then  sixty-six — that  the  thought,  had  it  presented  itself, 
would  have  been  scouted  as  absurd.  I repeated  the  conver- 
sation to  my  mother,  who  seemed  amused  by  it,  but  did  not 
give  it  any  more  serious  thought  than  I had  done. 

Brigham  was  uncommonly  jovial  that  day,  and  made 
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himself  particularly  agreeable.  He  was  unusually  gracious 
to  my  father,  revived  old  memories,  and  joked  with  my 
mother;  petted  and  praised  the  children,  and  was  very  pa- 
ternal in  his  manner  to  me.  He  showed  himself,  altogether, 
in  his  best  light,  and  made  his  visit  very  pleasant. 

During  the  afternoon  service  he  studied  me  in  the  same 
way  that  he  had  in  the  morning;  and  several  times,  when  I 
caught  his  eye,  he  looked  quite  amused.  I supposed  he 
was  thinking  of  our  conversation  at  noon,  and  was  much 
more  at  my  ease  than  I had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  during  the  first  service. 

After  service  in  the  afternoon,  Brigham  told  my  father 
that  he  wished  to  see  him  on  important  business.  They 
were  closeted  together  for  two  hours,  talking  very  earnestly. 
I supposed  it  had  to  do  with  church  matters,  as  my  father 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  South  Cottonwood,  and  had 
been  so  long  a prominent  member  of  the  Mormon  Church 
that  it  was  by  no  means  strange  that  Brigham  had  so  much 
to  say  to  him.  I thought,  possibly,  they  might  be  discuss- 
ing the  Howard  affair ; but  beyond  that  I thought  nothing. 
I certainly  had  no  idea  that  I was  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion ; that  my  future  was  being  planned  for  me  without  any 
regard  to  my  will  in  the  matter.  Had  I known  it,  I should 
by  no  means  have  gone  about  my  duties  with  such  a light 
heart,  nor  frolicked  so  gaily  with  my  children. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  my  mother  was  called  into 
the  room,  and  the  discussion  was  resumed.  After  a short 
time  all  came  out.  Brigham  went  away,  bidding  us  all 
good-bye  with  much  cordiality,  and  with  an  added  impres- 
siveness in  his  maner  towards  me. 
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HEN  Brigham  had  gone,  my  father  told  me  the 
subject  of  their  long  conversation.  The 
Head  of  the  Mormon  Church  had  proposed 
to  him  for  me  as  a wife.  I rose  to  my  feet 
shocked  beyond  expression.  I looked  from 
my  father  to  my  mother,  hoping  that  they 
were  merely  jesting  with  me;  for  what  they 
told  me  was  too  monstrous  an  absurdity  to  be  true.  But 
the  expression  of  their  faces  did  not  reassure  me.  I saw 
that  they  were  in  earnest ; that  it  was  true ; and  I burst  into 
a passionate  fit  of  weeping. 

My  mother  came  to  me,  and  took  my  hand  and  caressed 
it  in  her  own,  and  my  father  tried  to  reassure  me.  “ Why,, 
my  dear,  what  is  the  matter?  Are  you  crying  because  the 
Head  of  our  Church — the  most  powerful  and  influential 
man  among  us — has  made  you  an  offer  of  marriage  ? Why,, 
that  is  nothing  to  cry  about,  surely.” 

*But  I felt  that  it  was  something  to  cry  over — something,, 
indeed,  over  which  to  shed  the  bitterest  tears  that  could  be 
wrung  from  my  heart’s  deepest  anguish.  I felt  outraged, 
betrayed ; to  think,  after  our  conversation  that  very  day, — 
but  a very  few  hours  before, — when  I had  told  him  frankly 
my  reluctance  and  abhorrence  at  the  very  idea  of  marrying 
again,  that  he  should  deliberately  propose  for  me,  showed 
a lack  of  consideration  which  greatly  surprised  me.  He 
was  so  confident  of  his  success  with  the  women  he  chose  to 
woo,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  meeting  any  settled  opposition. 
He  had,  as  I afterwards  learned,  no  conception  of  feminine 
delicacy  or  sensitiveness ; laughed  at  it  as  ridiculous,  and 
called  the  women  who  exhibited  it  “ sentimental  fools.”  I 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  his  mercy,  but  I did  not  know  it 
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then.  When  my  first  passion  of  grief  had  spent  itself,  I 
turned  to  my  father,  still  holding  my  mother’s  hand,  and 
said : “ What  answer  did  you  make  him?” 

“ I told  him  that  I would  lay  the  proposal  before  you, 
and  tell  him  what  your  decision  was.  He  said  that  he  had 
talked  with  you  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  that  you 
told  him  no  one  had  proposed  for  you  whom  you  fancied; 
that  he  was  glad  you  were  not 
easily  pleased  and  suited  with 
every  new-comer,  for  he  in- 
tended to  place  you  in  a posi- 
tion where  you  would  be  vastly 
the  social  superior  of  all  your 
present  lovers.” 

“ Didn’t  he  tell  you  that  I 
said  I never  should  marry 
again?  that  my  life  was  to  be 
devoted  to  my  children?” 

“ Yes;  he  said  you  mention- 
ed something  of  that  sort,  but 
that  he  didn’t  take  any  stock 

in  it.  All  girls  talked  so;  it  My  Parents  Give  Brigham’s  Proposal. 

was  their  way  of  playing  coquette’.  He  understood  it,  and 
he  liked  you  better  for  your  coyness.” 

“ I told  him  decidedly,”  I replied,  “ that  I was  a girl  no 
longer,  but  a woman,  who  knew  her  own  mind,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  ability  to  make  her  own  decisions  through 
terrible  suffering;  that  the  thought  of  marriage  was  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  I wonder  if  he  needs  to  be  told  more 
plainly.  If  so,  you  may  go  to  him,  since  you  told  him  you 
should  leave  the  decision  with  me,  and  tell  him  that  I say  to 
him,  No,  as  I have  said  it  to  all  my  other  suitors,  and  that  I 
do  not  even  thank  him  for  the  position  he  intended  to  confer 
upon  me,  for  he  knew  I did  not  want  it.  Does  he  think  I 
have  escaped  one  misery  to  wish  to  enter  another?  ‘ Posi- 
tion !’  I wonder  what  he  thinks  there  is  particularly  fine 
about  being  a plural  wife  even  to  Brigham  Young?  I have 
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not  seen  so  much  happiness  in  the  system,  even  among  his 
wives,  that  I care  to  enter  it.  And  I never,  never  can.” 

My  father  interrupted  me.  “ You  are  excited,  now,  my 
daughter.  Be  calm,  and  think  the  matter  over  reasonably. 
Don’t  decide  in  this  hasty  manner.” 

“ I might  think  it  over,  reasonably,  as  you  call  it,  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  and  the  conclusion  I should  arrive  at  would 
be  the  same.  I never  will,  of  my  free  will  and  accord, 
marry  Brigham  Young;  and  you  might  as  well  tell  him  so 
at  once,  and  have  the  matter  settled.” 

“ But,  my  dear  child,”  said  my  mother,  stroking  my  hair 
fondly,  and  looking  at  me  with  anxious  eyes,  “ suppose  it 
was  your  duty?” 

“ O,  mother,  mother ! have  you  turned  against  me,  too  ? 
Am  I to  fight  you  all,  single-handed,  alone?  Won’t  you, 
at  least,  stand  by  me?” 

“ I would,  gladly,  my  only,  my  darling  daughter,  if  I was 
sure  that  it  would  be  right.” 

“ Do  you  doubt  the  right  of  it?  Can  you  doubt  it?  Or 
do  you  think  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  stifle  all  natural 
feelings,  all  aversion  to  another  union,  above  all,  to  him? 
Would  it  be  right,  do  you  think,  to  give  myself  to  a man 
older  than  my  father,  from  whom  I shrink  with  aversion 
when  I think  of  him  as  my  husband,  who  is  already  the 
husband  of  many  wives,  the  father  of  children  older,  by 
many  years,  than  myself?” 

“ But  he  is  your  spiritual  leader.” 

“ That  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  my  earthly  husband. 
I cannot  see  what  claim  that  gives  him  to  my  affection.” 

“ The  doctrines  of  our  church  teach  you  to  marry.” 

“Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me?”  I asked,  suddenly, 
raising  my  head  and  looking  her  full  in  the  face.  I dared 
not  enter  into  religious  discussion  with  her,  for  I felt  so 
bitterly  that  I should  be  sure  to  say  something  to  shock  her ; 
and  then  I knew  that,  in  argument,  I should  be  fairly 
worsted;  so  I made  my  appeal  on  personal  grounds,  and 
touched  her  heart,  as  I was  sure  I should. 
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“ You  know  I do  not.  How  can  you  say  that?  I was 
only  saying  what  I did,  because  I thought  it  was  for  your 
good  here  and  hereafter.  Did  I consult  my  own  feelings, 
no  one  should  have  you  except  myself ; but  I think  of  your 
welfare  before  my  selfish  desires.” 

“ O,  mother,  I can’t,  I can’t,”  I cried  in  a sudden  agony, 
as  the  thought  of  all  such  a marriage  involved,  rushed 
across  me. 

“ Don’t  fret  so,  child,”  said  my  father,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  since  my  mother  had  joined  in  the  conversation. 
“ I will  tell  Brother  Brigham  how  you  feel,  and  perhaps  he 
will  give  up  the  idea.  But  he  seemed  to  have  set  his  heart 
on  it,  and  I don’t  know  how  he’ll  take  it.” 

“ Why,  I belong  to  you,  father.  Tell  him  so,  and  that 
you  can’t  give  me  away  to  anybody.” 

My  father  smiled  a little  at  me,  grew  grave  again,  and 
went  away. 

Father  told  Brigham  how  averse  I was;  and  he  only 
laughed,  and  said  I should  get  over  it,  if  I only  had  time. 
Fie  would  not  give  me  up,  but  he  would  not  hasten  matters ; 
he  would  leave  me  in  my  parents’  hands,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  induce  me  to  listen  favorably  to  his  proposals.  The 
last  remark  was  made  with  a peculiar  emphasis  and  a sinister 
smile,  which  every  Saint  who  had  had  dealings  with  him 
knew  very  well,  and  whose  meaning  they  also  knew.  It 
meant,  “ Do  as  I command  you,  or  suffer  the  weight  of  my 
displeasure.”  He  sent  a message  to  me,  which,  though 
seemingly  kind,  contained  a covert  threat;  and  I began  to 
feel  the  chains  tightening  around  me  already.  I might  not 
be  able  to  free  myself,  but  I would  struggle  to  the  end. 

Thus  began  a year  of  anguish  and  torture.  I fought 
against  my  fate  in  every  possible  way.  Brigham  was 
ecjuallv  persistent,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  win  me  as  a 
willing  bride,  before  he  attempted  to  coerce  me.  He  told 
my  parents,  and  myself,  too,  that  he  had  always  had  great 
interest  in  me,  and  had  intended  to  propose  for  me  so  soon 
as  I was  old  enough;  that  when  he  sent  for  me  to  the 
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theatre,  and  proposed  my  being  at  the  Lion  House,  it  was 
that  I might  become  familiar  with  the  place  and  its  inmates, 
and  so  not  feel  strange  when  he  should  bring  me  there  as  a 
wife.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  propose  for  me  then;  but 
he  had  just  married  Amelia,  and  it  had  made  such  a hue- 
and-cry  among  the  Gentiles,  especially  as  he  had  taken  her 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  late  Congressional  law  against 
polygamy,  that  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  add  another  to 
the  list  just  then.  So  he  said  nothing  of  his  intentions,  and 
before  he  knew  anything  of  my  engagement,  I was  ready  to 
be  married.  It  was  a great  shock  to  him;  but  as  matters 
had  gone  so  far,  and  as  he  was  in  such  a questionable 
position  before  the  government,  he  thought  best  not  to 
interfere,  as  he  most  assuredly  would,  had  he  known  my 
intentions  earlier.  Now  I was  free,  and  he  was  at  liberty 
to  tell  me,  what  he  had  wanted  to  tell  me  long  before,  that 
he  loved  me. 

Finding  that  this  declaration  of  affection  failed  to  move 
me,  he  tried  another  tack.  He  asked  my  father  if  a house 
and  a thousand  dollars  a year  would  make  me  comfortable, 
as  he  wished  to  settle  something  on  me  when  I married  him, 
taking  for  granted  that  I should  do  so. 

My  mother  and  father  both  favored  his  suit,  and  labored 
with  me  to  induce  me  to  view  it  in  the  same  light.  Brig- 
ham was  our  spiritual  guide ; it  might  be  that  in  refusing 
him  I should  lose  all  hopes  of  future  salvation.  That  was 
my  mother’s  plea.  My  father’s  was,  that  Brigham  was 
able  to  hurt  him  pecuniarily.  And  then  came  my  oldest 
brother,  who  added  his  influence  in  Brigham’s  favor  by 
telling  me  that  Brigham  had  it  in  his  power  to  ruin  him, 
and  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  had  threatened  to  “ cut 
him  off  from  the  church,”  which  was,  to  a person  in  his 
position,  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  happen. 

The  trouble  between  them  was  of  Brigham’s  own  mak- 
ing, and  I will  give  it  briefly,  to  show  how  Brigham  man- 
aged to  get  everything  out  of  his  people  without  paying 
for  it. 
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In  i860  the  first  telegraph  line  was  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  States  to  the  Pacific,  passing  through  Salt  Lake 
City.  Feramorz  Little,  a nephew  of  the  President,  took  a 
contract  to  furnish  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
poles,  at  three  dollars  each.  According  to  Brigham’s  state- 
ment, Little  was  unable  to  fill  the  contract  until  the  Prophet 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  secured  three  dollars  and  a quarter 
each,  by  furnishing  one  hundred  miles  of  sawed  poles, 
although,  in  truth,  the  sawed  timber  was  not  so  good  as 
common  round  poles.  Six  years  later,  a rival  company 
commenced  putting  up  a new  line.  Brigham  negotiated  for 
a contract,  and  succeeded  in  securing  nearly  eight  hundred 
miles,  from  Denver  City  westward,  at  the  very  gratifying 
price  of  eight  dollars  a pole.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
Brigham  and  one  of  the  new  company  had  a previous  un- 
derstanding to  divide  the  profits  on  this  magnificent  job. 

He  then  sub-let  the  whole  contract  to  Bishop  John  Sharp 
and  Joseph  A.  Young,  his  eldest  son,  at  three  dollars  a pole. 
My  brother  Gilbert  took  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
— from  Green  River  to  Denver — at  the  very  moderate  price 
of  two  dollars  and  a half  a pole.  Gilbert  was  then  the 
owner  of  ten  freight  wagons,  with  six  mules  to  each  wagon ; 
but,  in  order  to  fill  his  contract,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  purchase  six  additional  teams,  at  a cost  of  seven  thousand 
dollars.  The  purchase  of  tools,  provisions,  and  general 
outfit,  increased  the  sum  to  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  borrow,  paying  a very  heavy  inter- 
est— five  per  cent,  a month ; but  that,  of  course,  was  his  own 
fault,  not  the  Prophet’s. 

Brigham  was  anxious  to  have  the  work  done  immedi- 
ately,— which  is  not  at  all  strange  when  one  remembers 
that  he  would  make  five  dollars  on  each  pole, — and  he 
had  sent  for  my  brother,  and  urged  him  to  take  the  job, 
telling  him  that  he  knew  of  no  one  so  suitable,  for  Gilbert 
had  such  a fine  business  reputation;  adding  that  he  was 
certain  that  the  blessing  of  God  would  rest  upon  him,  for  it 
was  His  will  that  all  the  Saints  should  accumulate  riches. 
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After  much  more  talk  of  the  same  kind,  Gilbert  was  induced 
to  take  the  contract,  my  father  giving  security  for  the  bor- 
rowed money. 

My  brother  left  Salt  Lake  City  with  his  outfit  as  early  as 
the  snow  would  permit  him  to  cross  the  mountains.  When 
he  had  got  his  wagons  loaded  with  poles  for  the  first  time, 
Brigham  telegraphed  for  him  to  stop  work  and  return 
to  the  city.  He  immediately  complied  with  the  order,  and 
found,  on  his  arrival,  that  there  was  a prospect  of  the  new 
company  compromising  with  the  old,  and  putting  up  no 
line.  They  now  desired  to  buy  off  all  contracts.  Brigham 
would  clear  on  the  contract  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
if  the  line  was  put  up,  and  of  course  would  compromise  for 
no  less.  Sharp  and  Joseph  A.  wanted  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  my  brother  ten  thousand,  if  they  gave  up  the 
contract.  Brigham  said  that,  in  justice,  Gilbert  ought  to 
have  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
delay,  &c. 

Of  course  it  was  cheaper  to  put  up  the  line  than  to  com- 
promise at  this  cost,  and  he  returned  to  his  work,  having 
lost  twelve  days.  His  expenses  at  this  time  were  about  one 
hundred*  dollars  a day.  He  had  thirty  men  employed,  at 
sixty  dollars  a month  and  their  board,  and  he  also  had  to 
furnish  grain  for  one  hundred  mules.  Brigham  promised 
to  pay  for  all  this  delay,  but  as  usual  he  failed  to  do  so. 
My  brother  then  began  to  furnish  the  poles,  and  succeeded 
in  delivering  about  twenty-five  miles  a week.  For  two 
months  he  received  his  pay  quite  regularly,  and  everything 
went  on  swimmingly.  When  he  was  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Denver,  having  completed  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  he  was  sent  for  to  give  up  his  contract  on 
the  eastern  line,  and  take  a contract  on  the  northern  line 
instead.  That  was  between  Utah  and  Montana.  Gilbert 
was  much  averse  to  the  change,  as  he  had  finished  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  his  work,  and  passed  through  where  the 
timber  is  the  least  accessible.  But  Brigham  insisted,  and 
wrote,  promising  to  make  it  all  right  with  him  if  he  would 
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come  back,  and  go  up  north,  and  furnish  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  of  poles.  Finally  he  sent  Joseph  A.  down  to  my 
brother,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  return. 

While  on  his  way  back,  Gilbert  met  Mr.  E.  Creighton,  the 
superintendent  of  the  line,  with  a company  of  men,  setting 
the  poles  which  he  had  furnished.  Being  desirous  of  giv- 
ing thorough  satisfaction,  he  sent  Mr.  Lorenzo  Ensign, 
with  three  teams,  loaded  with  good  poles,  to  exchange  for 
any  poor  timber  which  did  not  satisfy.  Those  teams  con- 
tinued with  the  pole-setters  until  Mr.  Creighton  Sent  them 
back,  remarking  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  change 
one  pole  a day,  and  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
timber.  Yet  Brigham  afterwards  said  that  the  contract 
was  not  well  filled,  and  made  this  an  excuse  for  not  paying 
my  brother.  Those  three  teams  remained  with  the  pole- 
setters  about  four  weeks,  and  then  were  dismissed  by  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  line. 

Gilbert  returned  home  in  August,  and,  on  starting  for  the 
north,  Joseph  A.  asked  him  to  set  the  poles  that  he  should 
furnish  on  the  Montana  line,  at  the  same  time  agreeing  to 
pay  him  a dollar  apiece  for  setting,  and  three  dollars  for  the 
poles.  That  was  fifty  cents  more  than  he  received*  on  the 
eastern  line,  but  it  would  scarcely  pay  him  for  a move  of  six 
hundred  miles,  to  a country  where  timber  was  in  very  high 
mountains  and  rough  canons. 

Removing  from  the  east  of  course  broke  the  original’ 
contract;  but  as  Gilbert  had  entire  confidence  in  the  word 
of  Brigham  and  of  Joseph  A.,  he  neglected  to  make  a new 
written  agreement.  After  he  had  furnished  the  poles  for 
about  one  hundred  miles,  my  younger  brother  Edward — 
who  was  farming  at  the  time — took  his  team,  and,  after 
hiring  six  men,  went  to  set  the  poles,  paying  his  men  two 
dollars  a day  and  their  board.  For  their  work  of  four 
weeks  they  never  received  one  dollar. 

When  my  youngest  brother  was  about  leaving  for  home, 
Gilbert  gave  him  an  order  \on  Sharp  and  Young  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  While  Gilbert  was  in  the  East  he  had 
22 
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sent  orders  for  money  every  month  for  my  youngest  brother 
to  collect  and  disburse.  Those  orders  were  promptly  paid, 
and  he  had  no  thought  that  this  one  would  not  be  paid  as 
promptly.  Edward  called  at  Brigham’s  office,  and  pre- 
sented the  order,  and  was  curtly  informed  by  Brigham  that 
he  must  “ hunt  up  Sharp  and  Joseph  A.” 

On  inquiry  for  their  office,  it  could  not  be  found.  The 
day  following  he  chanced  to  meet  Bishop  Sharp,  who  re- 
ferred him  to  Joseph  A.  He  called  at  the  latter’s  residence 
three  times  without  seeing  him ; finally,  four  days  after,  my 
brother  succeeded  in  meeting  him  in  his  father’s  office.  He 
was  told  to  sit  down  in  the  outer  room,  where  he  was  left 
alone  for  two  hours;  then  he  was  called  into  the  private 
office,  and  told  that  there  was  no  money  for  him. 

“ But,”  said  he  to  Brigham  and  Joseph  A.,  “I  must  have 
the  money;  I have  ten  men  who  have  already  been  waiting 
five  days  for  their  pay,  and  I am  still  under  obligation  to 
pay  them,  and  their  board  in  the  city  also;  and  none  of  this 
can  be  done  without  money.” 

After  a little  more  consultation  Brigham  said,  “ We  can 
give  you  a draft  on  New  York,  which  you  can  cash  with 
some  of  the  bankers  or  merchants  in  the  city.”  My  brother 
then  asked  for  time  to  inquire  on  what  terms  he  could  cash 
the  draft ; but  was  told  that  merchants  would  often  pay  a 
percentage  on  such  paper,  and  that  it  was  always  as  good 
as  money.  He  then  asked,  if  he  was  obliged  to  have  it 
discounted,  if  Sharp  and  Young  would  lose  the  amount,  but 
was  told  that  he  need  not  be  so  particular,  for  he  must  take 
the  draft  or  nothing,  since  they  had  no  money.  He  took  it 
then,  as  he  saw  very  plainly  that  they  did  not  intend  to  give 
him  anything  else,  and  presented  it  to  every  banker  and 
merchant  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  could  find  no  one  who 
would  take  it.  On  a second  call  at  Walker  Brothers’,  he 
succeeded  in  cashing  it  at  three  per  cent,  discount.  Meet- 
ing Joseph  A.  afterwards,  he  told  him  he  should  charge  him 
with  the  thirty  dollars.  Joe  replied,  “All  right;”  yet 
neither  he  nor  Gilbert  ever  received  another  dollar  from 
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them,  though  they  were  in  my  brothers’  debt  two  thousand 
dollars. 

When  Gilbert  returned  from  the  North  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  pay  his  men,  and  also  to  meet  his  other  expenses. 
He  spent  the  winter  trying  to  get  his  pay,  during  which  my 
younger  brother,  Edward,  took  the  teams  and  went  to  Cali- 
fornia for  freight,  hoping  by  that  means  to  save  Gilbert 
from  bankruptcy.  The  trip  was  not  successful.  The  spring 
of  1867  opened  very  dark  for  us  financially.  Gilbert  saw  no 
way  but  to  sell  his  teams.  I remember  his  coming  home 
one  night,  extremely  dejected,  and  telling  us  he  had  sold 
sixteen  of  his  best  mules  for  less  than  half  the  amount  he 
had  paid  for  them,  and  expected  the  remainder  to  go  at  a 
still  lower  price. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  he  was  forced  into  bankruptcy  by 
Captain  William  H.  Hooper,  one  of  his  principal  creditors. 
This  Captain  Hooper  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the 
Prophet’s  favorites,  although  he  was  by  no  means  a Mormon 
at  heart,  and  Brigham  knew  it.  Still,  Brigham  liked  him, 
and  Hooper  made  sufficient  pretence  to  pass  for  a Saint. 
He  served  in  Congress  for  several  years  as  the  delegate 
from  Utah. 

When  Gilbert  delivered  up  his  papers  to  the  assignees, 
they  readily  discovered  a large  indebtedness  on  the  part  of 
Sharp  and  Young.  At  a meeting  of  the  creditors,  Brigham, 
who  took  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  affair,  undertook 
to  have  everything  his  own  way,  and,  as  Edward  remarked, 
“actually  rode  over  the  whole  company  rough-shod.”  Among 
other  statements,  he  said : “ Gilbert  Webb’s  poles  were 
many  of  them  condemned,”  which  was  utterly  false.  He 
then  said  he  had  never  written  to  Gilbert  while  he  was  East. 
In  face  of  this  the  letter  was  produced  and  read  before  the 
company.  He  then  said  he  had  no  recollection  of  it,  and 
asked  George  Q.  Cannon — who  was  his  clerk  at  that  time — 
if  he  remembered  it.  Cannon  replied  that  he  did. 

Before  this,  when  Gilbert  saw  that  he  must  lose  every- 
thing, he  considered  it  his  duty  to  pay  off  his  men,  also  to 
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pay  the  notes  which  my  father  had  signed,  and  to  save  him 
from  utter  ruin.  One  of  Gilbert’s  creditors  was  a Mr. 
Kerr,  a Gentile  banker,  whom  he  paid  without  consulting 
the  Prophet,  which  greatly  enraged  Young.  In  speaking 
of  it  to  my  mother,  he  manifested  all  the  growling  propen- 
sities of  an  old  cur;  saying  that  Gilbert  had  paid  all  the 
notes  due  to  Gentiles,  and  left  his  friend  Hooper  to  take  his 
chance  with  the  rest  of  the  creditors,  and  he  intended  to 
disfellowship  him  for  it.  This  was  when  he  was  “ coun- 
selling ” my  parents  to  use  their  influence  with  me  in  his 
behalf. 

“ If  you  do  that,  Brother  Young,”  said  my  mother,  “ I 
shall  find  it  very  hard  to  forgive  you ; although  Gilbert  may 
have  erred  in  judgment,  he  designed  to  do  right.  Would 
you,  President  Young,  like  to  have  his  father  ruined  in  the 
crash?  The  notes  held  by  Mr.  Kerr  were  signed  by  him.” 
He  said,  “If  his  father  signed  the  notes,  he  ought  to  pay 
them.” 

“ Well,”  replied  my  mother,  with  considerable  spirit,  “ if 
Gilbert  had  been  paid  for  his  work,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  pay  all  his  debts.”  ■ 

Brigham  was  very  angry  at  this,  and  said,  “ What  do  you 
know  about  business,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“ I know  enough  to  know  when  my  children  are  ill-used 
and  cheated,  Brigham  Young,”  said  she,  quickly.  “ I 
wonder  how  you  would  like  to  have  one  of  your  sons  cut  ofif 
from  the  church,  and  treated  as  you  have  treated  Gilbert.” 

“ I should  think  it  perfectly  right  if  one  of  my  boys  had 
done  wrong  and  needed  punishment.”  Yet  it  is  well  known 
that  there  were  no  more  unprincipled  men  in  the  Territory 
than  his  eldest  sons;  but  they  were  never  disfellowshipped. 

After  a still  more  spirited  contest  with  my  mother,  the 
Prophet  took  his  departure  in  a great  rage,  saying  he 
should  see  if  “ Gilbert  would  pay  his  Gentile  debts  in  pref- 
erence to  paying  his  brethren.” 

All  this  controversy  was  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
me,  and  I saw  that  I must  yield.  There  was  nothing  but 
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ruin  in  store  for  us  if  I persisted  in  my  refusal.  The  loss 
of  property  was  by  no  means  so  dreadful  a thing  to  my 
brother — brought  up  to  believe  that  there  was  no  salvation 
outside  of  Mormonism — as  being  cut  off  from  the  church 
and  receiving  the  Prophet’s  curse,  and  he  was  heart-broken 
at  the  prospect. 

Then  I resolved  to  make  one  last  appeal  myself  to 
Brigham  Young,  and  see  if  I could  not  touch  his  heart  and 
induce  him  to  resign  his  claims  to  me,  and  not  to  punish  my 
family  because  I could  not  bring  myself  to  become  his  wife. 


Brigham  Bulldozes  My  Mother. 


I was  sure  that  I could  move  him.  I would  make  myself 
so  humble,  so  pathetic,  before  him.  I would  never  forget 
his  kindness  to  me;  but  I could  not  marry  him  without 
bringing  great  unhappiness  upon  myself.  I should  also 
fail  to  bring  happiness  or  comfort  to  him.  Such  pleas  I 
fancied  he  could  not  resist. 

I went  up  to  the  city  to  visit  a friend,  quite  determined  to 
make  this  appeal  to  him,  but  my  courage  failed  me.  Two 
or  three  times  I started  to  call  to  see  him,  but  I would  only 
get  in  sight  of  his  office,  and  turn  back  faint  and  trembling. 
One  day  I saw  him  coming  towards  me  in  the  street,  and  I 
determined  to  screw  up  m!y  courage  and  speak  to  him. 
But  when  I reached  him  my  tongue  refused  to  speak  the 
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words,  and  I only  faltered  out  a common-place  greeting. 
All  my  eloquence  was  frozen  under  the  chilling  glance  of 
the  steely-blue  eyes,  which  had  not  a ray  of  sympathetic 
warmth  in  them.  In  his  presence  I was  powerless.  My 
will  refused  to  act,  and  I went  away  from  him,  knowing 
that  I never  could  say  to  him  what  I felt. 

I returned  home,  feeling,  more  than  ever,  that  my  doom 
was  fixed.  My  religion,  my  parents — everything  was 
urging  me  on  to  my  unhappy  fate,  and  I had  grown  so  tired 
with  struggling  that  I felt  it  was  easier  to  succumb  at  once 
than  to  fight  any  longer.  I began,  too,  to  be  superstitious 
about  it ; I did  not  know  but  that  I was  fighting  the  will  of 
the  Lord  as  well  as  the  will  of  the  Prophet,  and  that  nothing 
but  disaster  would  come  as  long  as  I was  so  rebellious. 
The  thought  struck  me,  in  a sudden  terror,  “ What  if  God 
should  take  my  children,  to  punish  my  rebellious  spirit?” 
It  was  agony.  “ Not  my  will,  but  thine,”  was  my  heart- 
broken cry, — more  desperate  than  resigned,  however.  I 
went  to  my  mother  and  told  her  that  I had  decided.  I 
would  become  the  wife  of  Brigham  Young! 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


ZlDp  /Ifcarnaoe  with  Brtabam  jgoun^. 

Y acceptance  of  Brigham  Young’s  suit  was  car- 
ried to  him  at  once,  and  he  was  triumphant, 
although  he  did  not  show  it,  except  by  an  added 
suavity  of  manner,  and  a disposition  to  make 
jokes,  which,  of  course,  everyone  was  expected 
to  laugh  at  as  heartily  as  he  did  himself.  My 
family  were  restored  to  favor,  although  my 
brother  did  not  receive  his  money;  and  everything  went 
well  for  everybody,  except  myself. 

After  all  my  desperate  struggles,  I had  promised  to 
marry  the  old  unprincipled  schemer,  but  I was  not  resigned. 
I still  fought  against  it,  but  the  conflict  now  was  all  internal. 
I did  not  dare  admit  anyone  to  my  confidence,  not  even  my 
mother.  So  I had  to  struggle  alone  with  my  impending 
fate,  all  the  time  suffering  the  stings  of  conscience  as  well ; 
for  I thought  I must  be  terribly  wicked  to  fight  so  hard 
against  what  was  represented  to  me  as  the  direct  will  of 
God ; and,  what  was  worse,  I could  not  pray  for  forgiveness, 
for  I could  not  give  up  the  feeling  of  rebellion. 

I had  an  early  visit  from  my  affianced  husband,  and  dur- 
ing that  visit  he  told  me  his  plans.  We  were  to  be  married 
secretly,  as,  he  said,  he  wished  to  keep  the  matter  quiet  for 
a while,  for  fear  of  the  United  States  officials.  I found  out 
afterwards,  however,  that  it  was  fear  of  Amelia,  for  she  had 
raised  a furious  storm  a few  months  before;  when  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Van  Cott,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  was  paying 
his  addresses  while  he  was  wooing  me,  and  he  did  not  dare 
so  soon  encounter  another  domestic  tornado. 

He  was  anxious  to  have  the  affair  over  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; so  we  were  married  the  7th  of  April,  1869,  at  the 
Endowment-House.  Heber  C.  Kimball  performed  the  cere- 
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mony,  and  I became  the  nineteenth  wife  of  the  head  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  the  turbulent,  passionate,  shrewd,  illiter- 
ate, strangely  powerful  man,  who  was  an  object  of  wonder 
both  in  America  and  Europe;  who  was  regarded  with  a 
strange,  curious  interest  by  outsiders ; who  was  dreaded  by 
his  own  people,  and  who  ruled  them  with  autocratic  sway. 
I little  thought  into  what  publicity  this  new  relationship 
would  bring  me. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  Brigham  took  me  back  to 
my  mother’s  house,  where  I was  to  remain  for  the  present, 
until  he  should  deem  it  prudent  to  let  Amelia  and  the  United 
States  government  know  that  I was  his  wife.  Before  our 
marriage,  he  had  given  me  some  very  pretty  dresses,  and 
a small  sum  of  money,  as  a wedding-gift ; but  I never  got 
such  a present  afterwards.  After  I had  been  his  wife  three 
weeks,  he  made  me  his  first  call ; stayed  a few  minutes,  and 
then  went  away.  Public  business  was  very  pressing. 

After  a few  days  had  passed,  Brigham  came  and  asked  me 
to  go  to  drive  with  him.  I went,  and  he  took  me  round  all 
the  by-ways  where  he  would  see  few  or  no  people,  and 
where  he  thought  there  would  be  no  danger  that  Amelia 
would  hear  of  it.  The  drive  was  no  pleasure  to  him,  for  he 
was  in  constant  terror  lest  he  should  be  discovered.  He 
anxious  and  distrait;  while  I laughed  and  chatted.  I could 
afford  to  do  so,  for  he  was  suffering  all  those  torments  for 
my  sake,  and  although  he  had  no  idea  that  I discovered  his 
fears,  I did  very  readily,  and  was  jubilant  in  proportion  to 
his  misery.  I didn’t  feel  specially  complimented,  to  be  sure ; 
but  I was  exceedingly  gracious  to  him,  the  more  nervous 
and  absorbed  he  got. 

Brigham  said  he  was  having  a house  prepared  for  me  in 
the  city,  and  I saw  but  little  of  him  for  a month.  Some- 
times I would  almost  forget  that  he  had  any  claim  upon  me. 
Then  I was  happy  indeed ; but  the  thought  would  force  itself 
through  everything,  and  I would  become  saddened  again. 
During  the  year  of  struggle,  I had  lost  my  health  again,  and 
I was  by  no  means  the  light-hearted,  bright-eyed  woman  he 
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had  looked  at  so  intently  that  memorable  Sunday  at  Cotton- 
wood. I had  grown  thin  and  languid,  and  had  lost  all 
interest  in  life,  except  in  my  children.  I should  not  have 
thought  myself  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  him  persevere 
so  in  his  determination  to  marry  me.  But  I believe  that,  in 
the  end,  he  was  influenced  entirely  by  pique  and  wilfulness. 

At  last  Brigham  came  and  told  me  that  he  was  ready  for 
me  to  move  into  the  city,  and  invited  my  mother  to  come  and 
live  with  me — an  offer  which  she  accepted,  because  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  me,  and  not  because  she 
had  no  home  of  her  own,  or  was  at  all  dependent  upon  him 
for  support.  He  had  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  Lion  House  to 
live;  but  on  that  point  I was  decided.  I would  stay  at  my 
father’s  house,  rather  than  go  there ; so  he  had  made  a home 
for  me  in  the  city.  Such  a home  as  it  was ! A little  house, 
the  rent  of  which  would  have  been  extremely  moderate 
had  it  been  a hired  house,  furnished  plainly,  even  meanly, 
when  the  position  of  the  man  whose  wife  was  to  occupy  it 
was  considered. 

It  had  the  cheapest  pine  furniture  which  could  be  bought 
in  the  city,  and  the  crockery  was  dishes  that  had  been  left 
with  Brigham  when  he  sold  the  Globe  bakery.  Even  of 
these  there  were  but  few,  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation. 
My  carpet  was  an  old  one,  taken  from  the  Lion  House  par- 
lor, all  worn  out  in  the  centre,  but  that  being  a large  room, 
I got  enough  from  the  outer  edges  to  cover  two  rooms,  and 
left  the  other  floors  bare.  I had  no  window  curtains  of  any 
sort,  and  there  being  no  blinds  to  the  house,  I had  to  hang 
up  sheets  to  keep  people  from  looking  in. 

I told  Brigham  several  times  that  I was  insufficiently  sup- 
plied ; but  for  a long  time  he  made  some  excuse  or  other  for 
not  giving  me  more.  At  last  he  sent  me  a few  additional 
ones;  so  that,  although  there  was  still  a lack  of  what  I 
actually  needed,  I managed,  by  a great  deal  of  contriving, 
to  get  along. 

We  lived  very  sparely,  even  poorly,  as  did  most  of  the 
wives,  except  the  favorite  and  one  or  two  others,  who 
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asserted  their  rights  to  things,  and  got  them  after  a great 
deal  of  insisting.  I could  not  insist,  and  so  I got  very  little. 
As  I made  no  fuss,  and  rarely  complained,  Brigham  took 
advantage  of  my  quiet  tongue,  and  imposed  upon  me  fear- 
fully. He  said,  up  to  the  very  last,  that  I was  the  least 
troublesome  wife  he  had  ever  had;  and  he  should  have 
added,  the  least  expensive,  for  he  spent  very  little  money 
for  me. 

I began  to  find  out,  very  soon,  what  a position  a neglected 
wife  has,  and  my  heart  ached  and  longed  for  freedom. 
The  thraldom  was  worse  than  I had  fancied,  for  I supposed 
that  I should,  at  least,  have  had  the  comforts  of  life,  such 
as  I had  been  accustomed  to;  but  even  in  that  I was  disap- 
pointed. Then  I felt  that  I was  bound  to  this  kind  of  exist- 
ence for  life.  There  was  no  escape  from  it.  I was  shut 
in  by  every  circumstance,  as  by  a wall  of  adamant,  and  the 
more  I struggled  to  get  free,  the  worse  I should  be  hurt. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  simply  to  endure;  to  die  if  I 
could,  to  live  if  I must. 

The  principal  meat  he  furnished  to  us  was  pork,  which 
we  had  on  all  occasions.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  had  we  a 
piece  of  beef ; but  months  would  elapse  between  his  times  of 
sending  it,  and  we  got  to  look  upon  it  as  a great  luxury. 
He  had  what  he  called  “ Ration-Day  ” once  a month,  when 
the  different  families  received  their  allowance  for  the  month. 
This  allowance  for  each  family  was  five  pounds  of  sugar,  a 
pound  of  candles,  a bar  of  soap,  and  a box  of  matches.  I 
found  this  entirely  inadequate,  and  so  part  of  the  time — 
prodigal  liberality! — I was  allowed  to  draw  sugar  twice  a 
month.  Our  bread  we  had  from  the  Prophet’s  bakery. 
Once  in  six  months  his  clerk  got  a few  of  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life,  and  gave  each  of  us  some  calico,  and  a 
few  yards  of  both  bleached  and  unbleached  muslin. 

Nothing  else  could  I get  from  him,  except  by  the  hardest 
labor,  and  the  little  that  I got  was  given  so  grudgingly  that 
I hated  myself  for  accepting  it ; and  many  a time  I would 
have  liked  to  throw  the  pitiful  amount  back  in  his  face,  but 
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stern  necessity  would  compel  me  to  accept  the  money  and 
overlook  the  insult.  I can  scarcely  look  back  to  those  times 
without  a lowering  of  my  self-respect.  The  hot  blood 
tingles  to  the  very  end  of  my  fingers  as  I recall  the  insults  I 
received  from  that  man  while  I was  his  wife,  and  the  utter 
powerlessness  of  my  situation,  that  would  not  let  me  resent 
them. 

When  my  marriage  to  Brigham  became  known  to  the 
other  wives,  on  my  removal  to  the  city,  he  took  me  to  the 
Lion  House,  to  visit  the  family  there.  I was  very  kindly 
received  by  most  of  them,  Emmeline  Free  and  Zina  Hunt- 
ington being  especially  my  friends.  Two,  however,  Eliza 
Burgess  and  Harriet  Cook,  would  not  speak  to  me.  The 
latter  had  been  a servant  in  my  mother’s  family  in  Nauvoo, 
and  Brigham  had  married  her  from  our  house.  She  used 
to  take  care  of  me  when  I was  a baby,  and  she  was  so  angry 
when  she  heard  that  Brigham  had  married  me,  that  she 
wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  choked  me  when  she 
had  a good  chance ; that  she  certainly  would  had  she  known 
what  my  future  was  to  be. 

Eliza  Burgess,  though  not  the  first,  and  never  a favorite 
wife,  used  to  be  terribly  exercised  whenever  Brigham  added 
another  to  the  family.  She  would  go  about,  crying  bit- 
terly for  days,  and  would  sometimes  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room,  refusing  to  see  anyone.  Her  sorrow  was  the  joke 
of  the  family,  since  no  member  of  it  could  see  what  reason 
she  had  for  indulging  in  it.  She  had  just  got  over  mourn- 
ing his  alliance  with  Mary  Van  Cott,  when  she  was  called 
upon  to  grieve  over  his  union  with  me. 

She  knew  me  perfectly  well,  as  she  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  Lion  House  for  some  years,  and  used  to  see  me  con- 
stantly the  winter  I was  at  the  theatre,  and  spent  so  much 
of  my  time  there ; but  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  after 
my  marriage,  she  would  neither  look  at  me  nor  speak  to  me. 
Of  course  I noticed  it,  and  I knew  the  reason  very  well.  I 
had  no  hard  feelings  towards  her,  for  I knew  her  suffering 
was  genuine.  She  got  no  attention  from  her  husband,  and 
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her  starved  heart  cried  out  for  the  love  that  was  lavished 
on  others. 

After  I had  gone,  one  of  the  wives — Aunt  Zina,  I think 
it  was — asked  why  she  did  not  speak  to  Ann-Eliza. 

“ O,”  she  said,  “ I will  by-and-by,  when  I feel  like  it.” 

I was  in  and  out  several  times,  and  yet  Eliza  preserved 
the  same  demeanor  towards  me,  until  one  morning  she 
astonished  me  by  coming  up  abruptly  and  saying,  “ Good 
morning.”  When  I answered  her  greeting,  she  went  away 
as  suddenly  as  she  came,  but  evidently  quite  satisfied  with 
herself.  She  “felt  like  it,”  I presume;  had  grown  more 
reconciled  to  my  position  in  the  family;  and  was  willing  to 
recognize  me  as  a member  of  it. 

My  first  encounter  with  Amelia  was  somewhat  amusing. 
She  had  not  yet  got  over  her  anger  at  her  lord  for  taking 
Mary  Van  Cott, — of  whom,  by  the  way,  she  was  really 
jealous, — when  fuel  was^added  to  the  fire  of  her  fury  by 
my  introduction  as  another  Mrs.  Young.  She  was  terribly 
bitter  towards  us  both,  though  I think  she  hated  Mary  with 
a more  deadly  hatred  than  she  felt  for  me.  She  considered 
Mary  her  most  dangerous  rival,  but  for  all  that  she  was  not 
drawn  towards  me  at  all.  It  was  not  that  she  disliked  me 
less,  but  Mary  more. 

I was  walking  one  day  with  a friend,  and  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  gardens  which  join  the  Prophet’s  residence, 
and  which  were  the  finest  in  the  city.  Amelia  was  just  in 
front  of  us,  and  she  evidently  judged  from  our  conversation 
where  we  were  going.  She  kept  at  the  same  distance  in 
front  of  us,  taking  no  notice  of  me  at  all  until  she  reached 
the  garden  gate,  when  she  went  in,  shut  it  with  a slam,  and 
called  out:  “There,  madam!  I’d  like  to  see  you  get  in 
now.” 

I made  no  answer,  but  reaching  through  the  gate,  I man- 
aged, with  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  to  open  it  and 
go  in.  We  passed  Amelia  as  she  stood  examining  a plant, 
and  as  we  went  by  we  did  not  discontinue  our  conversa- 
tion, but  kept  on  laughing  merrily  over  some  girlish  re- 
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miniscences  which  we  had  recalled  while  on  the  way.  In  a 
few  minutes  more  we  heard  her  scolding  the  head-gardener 
fearfully.  As  we  returned,  I stopped  where  the  old  man 
was,  and  said:  “ What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Leggett?” 

“ O,”  said  he,  “ it  is  Mrs.  Amelia.  Did  you  hear  her 
scolding  me  just  now  ? Wasn’t  she  just  awful  ? She’s  that 
mad  because  you  came  in,  that  she  had  to  let  out  on  some- 
body, and  I suppose  I came  the  handiest.  But  ain’t  she  a 
master  hand  to  scold,  though?  Why,  you’d  ought  to  hear 
her  give  it  to  me  sometimes.  I’m  pretty  well  used  to  it,  and 
don’t  mind  very  much.  It’s  some  consolation  to  think  that 
Brother  Brigham  gets  it  worse  than  I do,  and  when  he’s 
round,  I’m  safe.” 

Just  once,  after  that,  Amelia  spoke  to  me.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, on  Brigham’s  birthday,  for  the  wives  to  have  a 
dinner  in  his  house.  It  was  held  at  the  Lion  House,  and  all 
the  family  assembled  to  do  honor  to  its  head.  At  one  of 
these  dinners  Amelia  sat  directly  opposite  me,  and  during 
the  dessert  she  reached  the  cake-basket  to  me,  and  with  as 
freezing  a tone  and  manner  as  she  could  assume,  asked: 
“ Will  you  have  some  cake?” 

I declined,  and  that  ended  our  conversation — the  last, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  I ever  had  with  her,  for  in  the  first 
encounter  the  talking  was  all  on  one  side. 

She  was  even  ruder  to  Mary  Van  Cott  than  to  me.  One 
day,  while  Brigham  was  furnishing  Mary’s  house,  he  had 
taken  her  up  to  the  family  store  in  his  carriage,  to  select 
some  articles  which  she  needed  for  her  housekeeping.  They 
had  finished  making  their  selections,  and  were  just  preparing 
to  enter  the  carriage,  when  Amelia  came  sailing  down  upon 
them.  She  took  in  the  position  of  affairs  at  once,  and 
stepping  directly  between  the  Prophet  and  Mary,  elbowed 
them  out  of  the  way,  got  into  the  carriage,  slammed  the 
door,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  carry  her  home. 

The  coachman  hesitated  a moment,  looked  at  Brother 
Brigham,  who  never  said  a word;  then  at  Mary,  who  was 
indignant  at  the  insult,  bpt  showed  it  only  by  her  flashing 
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eyes  and  deepening  color ; then  back  to  Amelia,  who  scowled 
at  him,  and  repeated,  “ Home,  I say,”  and  started  off,  leav- 
ing the  two  standing  together. 

They  walked  home,  and  Brother  Brigham  had  a nice  time 
after  it.  Amelia  treated  him  to  a lecture  longer  and  stronger 
than  usual,  not  sparing  her  rival  in  the  least,  but  calling  her 
every  uncomplimentary  name  she  could  think  of,  and  threat- 
ening her  recreant  lord  with  all  sorts  of  torments  if  he  went 
out  with  that  “ shameless  creature  ” again ; while  Mary  felt 
so  outraged  by  Amelia’s  act,  and  Brigham’s  cowardice  in 
not  resenting  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  finesse  to 
appease  her  wrath. 

I must  say  that  open  quarrels  seldom  occurred  in  Brig- 
ham’s family,  as  most  of  his  wives  felt  the  dignity  of  their 
position  too  much  to  allow  the  public  to  see  any  disagree- 
ment among  them.  Among  the  Prophet’s  wives  there  were 
some  very  fine  women — women  that,  outside  of  Mormon- 
ism,  would  grace  any  social  circle ; those  educated,  cultivated 
women,  by  some  strange  circumstance  were  drawn,  first  into 
the  church,  then  into  the  Prophet’s  harem.  I think  nothing 
could  better  show  the  peculiar  power  which  Brigham  Young 
possessed,  than  a look  at  the  women  who  were  his  wives. 
Ignorant,  coarse  and  vulgar  as  he  was,  he  succeeded  in 
winning  women  of  refinement,  of  delicate  sensibilities,  as 
wives ; and  in  many  cases  without  coercion  on  his  part.  He 
had  the  shrewdness  to  select  such  women,  and  the  power  to 
win  them,  but  he  had  not  the  ability  to  appreciate  them  pro- 
perly. I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence with  and  knowledge  of  them,  that  there  were  no  more 
unhappy  and  wretched  women  in  the  world,  than  the  cul- 
tured and  delicate  wives  of  Brigham  Young.  Yet  these 
women  were  not  his  favorites,  and  it  is  a mystery  why  he 
took  them,  unless  it  was  that  he  might  “ add  to  his  glory,” 
and  swell  his  kingdom. 

I was  always  treated  very  kindly  by  the  other  wives,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  and  I have  the  pleasantest  recollec- 
tions of  them  all.  Most  of  them  I had  known  from  my 
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childhood,  as  they  were  intimate  friends  of  my  mother’s ; 
and  I have  no  doubt,  had  they  dared  to  do  so,  they  would 
have  expressed  open  sympathy  for  me  in  my  trials,  and 
would  have  liked  to  find  a way  of  escape  for  themselves  if  it 
were  possible. 

My  husband  called  to  see  me  at  my  new  residence  when- 
ever he  could  find  opportunity,  which  was  not  very  often, 
and  he  repeated  the  drive,  which  was  no  more  comfortable 
for  him  than  the  first  had  been.  I did  not  care  especially 
about  it,  and  was  glad  when  I got  home.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  drives,  I never  went  anywhere  with  him  alone ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Amelia,  and  occasionally  Emme- 
line, he  never  went  with  only  one  wife,  but  took  two  or 
more. 

The  first  winter  that  I was  married  to  him,  the  Female 
Relief  Society,  to  which  I then  belonged,  gave  a ball,  and 
the  ladies  were  to  invite  the  gentlemen.  I ventured  to  ask 
Brother  Young.  He  was  my  husband,  and  whom  else 
should  I invite?  He  accepted  my  invitation,  apparently 
with  much  pleasure,  and  arranged  to  call  for  me  on  the 
appointed  evening  to  take  me  to  the  hall.  He  was  punctual 
to  his  appointment,  but  when  he  arrived  he  was  accom- 
panied by  another  wife.  I suppose  he  knew  the  fact  of  his 
being  at  the  ball  would  be  reported  to  Amelia,  and  that  she 
would  be  angry  if  he  went  with  me  alone.  I was  annoyed 
at  the  circumstance,  and  really  a little  hurt  that  he  could 
not  take  me  somewhere  just  once  without  someone  else 
along.  I said  nothing,  however,  and  was  as  cordial  to  the 
other  wife  as  I should  have  been  had  she  accompanied  him 
at  my  express  invitation. 

I learned  to  hate  the  word  “ economy,”  while  I was  Brig- 
ham Young’s  wife.  It  was  thrown  at  me  constantly.  I 
never  asked  for  the  smallest  necessary  of  life  that  I was  not 
accused  of  extravagance  and  a desire  to  ruin  my  husband, 
and  advised  to  be  more  economical.  I had  a mind  to  reply, 
several  times,  that  I did  not  see  how  I could  be,  without 
denying  myself  everything^  and  literally  going  without  any- 
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thing  to  eat  or  to  wear.  I held  my  tongue,  however,  and 
“ possessed  my  soul  in  patience.”  I was,  in  fact,  a perfect 
Griselda ; and  my  husband  had  got  so  used  to  unquestioning 
obedience  and  submission  from  me  that  I think  he  never 
was  so  surprised  in  his  life  as  he  was  when  I rebelled. 

Before  our  marriage  he  had  professed  a great  interest  in 
my  boys,  and  had  promised  to  do  many  things  for  them.  I 
had  counted  much  on  his  assistance  in  training  them,  but  as 
soon  as  I was  really  married  to  him  he  forgot  all  his  pro- 
mises. He  looked  upon  my  children  as  interlopers,  and 
treated  them  as  such.  He  scolded  me  for  spending  so  much 
time  and  money  on  them ; he  would  allow  them  to  wear  only 
home-spun  cloth,  and  gave  them  each  one  hat  and  one 
coarse,  heavy  pair  of  shoes  a year.  When  they  needed  more 
I had  to  contrive  some  way  to  get  them  myself ; the  first 
time  I ever  asked  him  for  shoes,  he  said,  “ They  don’t  need 
shoes;  children  ought  always  to  go  barefoot;  they  are 
healthier  for  it;”  and  yet  I noticed  that  none  of  his  own 
children  were  compelled  to  do  so.  I did  not  allow  mine  to 
do  so,  either,  and  I was  indebted  to  my  father  for  many 
things  to  make  me  and  the  children  comfortable. 

If  I had  been  alone,  I probably  should  never  have  told 
my  parents  of  my  position ; but  my  mother  was  with  me,  and 
she  saw  these  little  meannesses  of  the  Prophet  with  surprise. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  did  not  shake  her  faith  in  herxreli- 
gion.  She  admitted  that  she  could  not  understand  his  be- 
haviour. She  counselled  patience,  thinking  that  things 
would  come  right  some  time.  I had  not  so  much  faith  about 
the  ‘ coming  right,’  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  but  I had  not 
then  begun  to  doubt  my  religion.  My  father  had  no  faith 
at  all ; for  he  remembered  the  thousand  dollars  a year,  not  a 
cent  of  which  had  been  seen  at  the  end  of  my  first  year  as 
his  wife. 

We  found  afterwards  that  the  promise  he  made  my  father 
regarding  the  “sentiment”  was  the  standard  promise  which 
he  made  to  all  his  wives  before  he  married  them,  and  the 
fulfilment  was,  in  most  cases,  the  same. 
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36nobam  bounces  f trst  Mtfe  ant)  Iber  Gbtlbren, 

§^r^RIGHAM’S  very  first  wife  died  some  time  before 
he  became  a Mormon,  and  before  his  marriage 
to  Mary- Ann  Angell,  his  legal  wife  in  Utah. 
He  was  quite  young  when  he  married  first,  and 
was  a sort  of  preacher  among  the  Methodists. 
By  preaching,  begging,  and  occasionally  work- 
ing at  his  trade  as  glazier,  or  as  a day-laborer 
at  farming,  he  managed  to  pick  up  a very  scanty  living  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Miriam  Works. 
My  greatgrandfather,  Gilbert  Weed,  married  them  in 
Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  near  which  place  they  lived 
for  some  years.  My  grandfather  used  to  assert  that  Brig- 
ham was  the  laziest  man  that  ever  lived,  and  that  he  would 
not  do  any  work  so  long  as  he  could  live  without  it.  As 
may  be  imagined,  his  family  were  not  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  poor  Mrs.  Young  had  by  no  means  the 
easiest  time.  She  died  quite  early,  and  the  gossips’  verdict 
was,  “ Died  of  discouragement.”  She  left  two  daughters. 
Elizabeth,  the  elder,  became  the  first  wife  of  Edmund 
Ellsworth,  who  had  three  other  wives.  The  second  daugh- 
ter, Vilate,  was  the  first  wife  of  Charles  Decker,  who  took 
two  plural  wives  after  her.  These  women,  with  their  hus- 
bands, were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Valley. 

At  the  time  of  my  divorce  suit  against  Brigham,  he  pro- 
cured from  Ohio  an  attested  copy  of  the  certificate  of  his 
marriage  to  Mary  Ann  Angell,  and  I present  it  here  as  of 
public  interest. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Geauga  County,  ss. 

Personally  appeared  Brigham  Young  and  made  application  for  a 
marriage  license  for  himself  and  Mary  Ann  Angell  of  the  township  of 
Kirtland  in  said  County,  and  made  solemn  oath  that  he,  the  said  Brigham 
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Young,  is  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  the  said  Mary  Ann  Angell 
is  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  That  they  are  both  single,  and  no  nearer 
of  kin  than  first  cousins.  That  he  knows  of  no  legal  impediment  against 
their  being  joined  in  marriage. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  this  tenth  day  of  February,  1834,  before  me. 

Ralph  Cowles,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Brickham  young. 

The  signature  with  its  strange  spelling  proves  the  poor- 
ness of  the  Prophet’s  education.  The  ages  stated  are  of 
course  only  a legal  form,  for  Brigham  Young  was  at  that 
time  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Here  is  also  the  Court 
record  of  that  first  marriage. 

Be  it  Remembered  that  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1834,  Brigham  Young  and  Mary  Ann  Angell,  of  the 
County  of  Geauga,  were  legally  joined  in  marriage  by  competent 
authority,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  and  a certificate  of  the  said 
marriage  signed  by  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  minister  who  solemnized  same, 
has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  said 
County  of  Geauga,  this  third  day  of  April,  A.D.  1834. 

A.  D.  Aiken,  Clerk. 

Mary  Ann  Angell  was  a native  of  New  York  State, 
a pleasant,  rather  good-looking  woman.  In  her  old  age  she 
was  much  saddened  by  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  visited  her,  and  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the 
tragic  death  of  her  eldest  daughter,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  her  eldest  son.  Joseph  A.  Young.  She  was  about 
the  same  age  as  her  husband,  and  consequently  counted  an 
old  lady,  while  he  was  still,  according  to  Mormon  theory, 
“ a boy.” 

On  one  occasion,  when  Brigham  felt  called  upon  to  repri- 
mand the  complaining  sisters,  “ The  old  women  come 
snivelling  around  me,  saying,  * I have  lived  with  my  hus- 
band thirty  years,  and  it  is  hard  to  give  him  up  now.’  If 
you  have  had  your  husbands  that  length  of  time,  it  is  long 
enough,  and  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  them  to  other 
women,  or  give  other  women  to  them;  you  have  no  busi- 
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ness  with  your  husbands,  and  you  are  disobeying  God’s 
commands  to  live  with  them  when  you  are  old.”  He  cer- 
tainly took  care  that  his  wife  did  not  “ disobey  God’s  com- 
mands,” which,  from  his  blasphemous  lips,  meant  simply 
his  own  inclinations. 

When  they  came  to  Utah,  Mary  Ann  was  moved  about  to 
suit  her  husband’s  caprice.  They  lived  first  in  the  old  white 
house  on  the  hill.  When  the  Bee-Hive  was  finished  she 
lived  there,  but  as  the  number  of  plural  wives  increased,  she 


Oldest  House  in  Utah. 


was  moved  back  again  to  the  old  house,  to  make  room  in  the 
other  building  for  the  new-comers.  Finally  her  husband 
had  her  removed  to  the  old  school-house  behind  the  Bee- 
Hive,  a dilapidated,  cheerless  place,  not  nearly  so  good  as 
the  house  she  had  left.  It  was,  indeed,  little  better  than  a 
barn,  and  was  furnished  very  scantily.  There  she  remained 
until  her  death  in  1882. 

That  neglected  wife  of  the  wealthy  Prophet  took  no  more 
kindly  to  polygamy  than  did  any  other  Mormon  woman. 
She  was  among  the  earliest  sufferers.  I knew  her  all  my 
life;  she  lived  in  the  next  house  to  where  I was  born,  in 
Nauvoo,  and  I used  to  visit  at  her  house,  with  Alice  Claw- 
son, when  I was  engaged  at  the  Prophet’s  theatre.  She  was 
always  kind  to  me,  and  I had  for  her  a real  regard  and 
sympathy,  which  increased  ^after  I became  a member  of  her 
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husband’s  family.  She  was  very  reticent,  neither  invited 
nor  gave  confidence,  had  few  intimate  friends,  and  visited 
but  little.  She  was  rather  tall,  with  iron-gray  hair;  her 
eyes  intensely  sad;  her  face  wore  an  habitually  melancholy 
expression,  with  a touch  of  bitterness  about  the  mouth. 
Her  husband’s  wives  regarded  her  very  differently,  but  most 
of  them  treated  her  with  respect.  She  had  five  children — 
Joseph  A.,  Brigham,  Jr.,  Alice,  Luna,  and  John  W. 
well  known  throughout  the  Territory,  and  was  by  no  means 

Joseph  A.,  commonly  called  “ Joe,”  who  died  in  1875,  was 
respected,  being  dissipated, 
indulging  in  nearly  every 
kind  of  vice.  In  business 
matters  he  was  as  shrewd 
and  as  unprincipled  as  his 
father,  and  managed,  with 
with  the  assistance  of  the 
latter,  to  accumulate  a large 
amount  of  property.  Am- 
bitious as  his  father  was  for 
his  sons,  he  never  dared  to 
do  anything  which  should 
advance  “ Joe  ” in  the 
church,  for  he  knew  well 
that  his  eldest  son  was  by  no  means  a favorite  amon^  the 
Saints.  Joe,  of  course,  held  church  offices,  but  he  could 
never  have  risen  any  higher  in  authority. 

He  was  a professed  polygamist,  yet  in  a certain  sense  he 
was  a monogamist;  for  although  he  had  three  wives,  he 
lived  with  only  one.  His  first  wife,  Mary,  called,  to  distin- 
guish her,  “ Mary  Joe,”  had  several  children,  but  neither  she 
nor  they  were  troubled  much  with  Joseph’s  attention.  She 
was  an  independent,  high-spirited  woman,  and  would  not 
show  in  the  least  that  she  was  troubled  by  his  neglect.  She 
went  about  her  business  in  a matter-of-fact  way,  and  showed 
that  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  as  she  succeeded 
in  making  her  husband  furnish  the  means  to  support  herself 
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and  her  children,  whether  he  was  willing  or  not.  She  used 
to  say  that  she  could  herself  earn  a comfortable  living  for 
them  all,  but  so  long  as  she  had  a husband  who  was  able  to 
do  it,  she  would  not  do  it,  and  she  did  not. 

A decided  contrast  was  seen  in  poor  little  English  Maggie, 
his  second  wife,  who  was  delicate,  unable  to  take  care  of 
herself  and  her  child,  and  fretted 
herself  into  her  grave  for  the 
husband  whom  she  loved  so  dear- 
ly, but  who  was  so  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  such  devotion.  She  and 
her  child  lived  in  a poor  little 
room,  shabbily  furnished,  and  her 
husband  never  visited  her.  She 
was  allowed  the  merest  pittance 
on  which  to  live,  but  the  sum  did 
not  supply  even  the  needs  of  life. 

The  patient  creature  never  com- 
plained of  her  lot;  never  reproached  her  husband;  just 
lived  on  and  bore  her  burdens  as  best  she  might ; hoping  for 
nothing  in  this  world,  but  trusting  that  somehow  the  things 
that  are  so  wrong  here  may  be  put  straight  hereafter. 

Dear,  patient,  gentle,  loving  “ Maggie  Joe!”  My  memory 
recalls  her  with  a pitying  tenderness,  and  I only  wish  it  had 
been  in  my  power  to  put  some  happiness  into  her  desolate 
life.  She  was  one  of  the  many  martyrs  to  polygamy  and  a 
false  religion.  The  merry-eyed,  round-faced,  gay-hearted 
girl,  that  came  among  the  Saints  in  the  hand-cart  days,  and 
was  won  by  the  attractive  young  elder,  was  little  like  the 
sad-eyed,  haggard  woman,  the  broken-hearted,  deserted 
wife.  I wonder  if  Joe  Young’s  heart  ever  smote  him  as  he 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  the  wreck  that  he  had  made.  His 
third  wife,  Thalia  Grant,  he  neglected  so  entirely,  that  she 
left  him  in  disgust. 

Joe’s  fourth  wife,  Clara  Stenhouse,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  the  favorite.  He  was  devoted  to  her  exclusively,  and 
she  was  delighted  because  \ she  had  succeeded  in  inducing 
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him  to  renounce  polygamy  to  this  extent:  he  lived  with 
her,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  his  other  wives,  and  promised 
that  he  would  never  take  another.  He  said  that  she  was 
the  only  one  he  ever  really  loved,  although  he  had  been 
much  attracted  by  the  other  two.  Still,  her  life  with  him 
was  not  always  smooth  sailing ; for  when  he  was  intoxicated 
he  was  rather  abusive,  though  by  no  means  so  much  to  her 
as  he  was  to  the  two  others.  Once,  however,  he  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  chase  her  about  the  house,  and  point  a 
pistol  at  her.  She  immediately  left  him,  and  returned  to 
her  father’s  house.  When  he  recovered,  and  found  she  had 
gone,  he  was  deeply  penitent,  and  he  went  for  her  at  once. 
At  first  she  refused  to  return  with  him,  but  he  was  so  full  of 
remorse,  and  begged  so  hard,  and  promised  so  fairly,  that 
she  relented  and  went. 

Clara  had  everything  that  she  could  desire;  a nice  house 
finely  furnished,  carriage,  jewels,  elegant  clothes,  and  not 
a wish  that  she  expressed  but  was  instantly  gratified.  A 
contrast,  indeed,  to  poor  little  Maggie,  living  in  want, 
dying  for  lack  of  care,  and  starving,  body  and  soul  alike, 
for  sufficient  food  and  for  the  love  which  another  woman 
won  from  her,  just  as  she  won  that  same  husband’s  love 
from  Mary.  It  may  be  added  here  that  both  of  Clara 
Stenhouse’s  parents,  who  had  done  much  to  further  the 
cause  of  Mormonism  and  had  suffered  for  its  sake,  were 
well  educated  persons,  and  when  they  apostatized,  published 
books  exposing  its  evil  nature. 

In  the  Territorial  days  Brigham,  Jr.,  or  “ Briggy,”  as  he 
was  familiarly  termed  among  the  Saints,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  Prophet’s  family,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  Brigham  Young  intended  him  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. His  father  took  him  everywhere,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined that  the  Saints  should  not  lose  sight  of  him.  Briggy 
“ assisted  ” in  different  meetings,  and  his  weak  voice  was 
often  heard  piping  for  polygamy,  and  the  “ new  Reforma- 
tion,” and  the  “ Order  of  Enoch,”  and  other  of  his  father’s 
pet  institutions.  He  aped  his  father  in  manner,  and,  as 
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nearly  as  he  could,  in  matter.  There  was  some  murmuring 
among  the  Saints  when  Brigham’s  intentions  towards  him 
were  first  known,  and  he  and  his  father  both  knew  they 
were  opposed  to  his  advancement. 

Young  Brigham  was  not  so  quick  and  bright  as  either  of 
the  other  sons,  nor  so  well  qualified  for  taking  care  of 
himself  without  the  assistance  of  the  tithing-office  and  other 


church  perquisites ; but  he  was  much  better-hearted,  kindlier 
in  impulse,  and  was  the  most  popular  of  them.  He  was 
sent  “ on  a mission,”  and  had  his  “ little  fling,”  before  he 
settled  down  to  regular  church  work.  His  services  have 
been  eventually  rewarded  by  his  advancement  to  Apostle- 
ship,  and  he  is  now  the  Senior  and  President  of  the  Twelve. 

He  not  only  preached  polygamy,  he  also  practiced  it, 
being  the  husband  of  three 
wives,  of  whom  the  third  was 
the  favorite.  Their  maiden 
names  were  Kate  Spencer, 

Jane  Carrington,  and  Lizzie 
Fenton.  He  did  not  abuse  his 
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wives  as  Joseph  A.  did,  and  f * 
although  the  first  two  had  oc-  s 
casion  to  complain  of  neglect, 
since  he  was  completely  tied 
to  Lizzie’s  side,  yet  he  did  not 
allow  them  to  want,  but  gave 
them  what  they  needed  for 
comfort.  He  had  more  feel- 
ing for  the  physical  suffering,  at  least,  of  women,  than  his 
father,  or  either  of  his  brothers  had. 

Once,  while  I was  Brigham’s  wife,  and  was  very  ill,  Brig- 
ham, Jr.,  called  on  me,  and  was  shocked  at  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  me.  I had  sent  several  times  to  my  husband, 
telling  how  ill  I was,  and  asking  for  things  which  I really 
needed ; but  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  my  requests,  and 
he  had  not  seen  fit  to  come  near  me.  He  resented  my 
illness  as  a personal  wrong  done  to  himself ; and  when  told 
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by  a friend  of  mine,  a little  before  this  visit  from  Briggy,  he 
had  remarked,  “ That’s  the  way  with  women ; the  minute  I 
marry  ’em  they  get  sick  to  shirk  work.”  When  “ Briggy  ” 
learned  how  I was  neglected,  he  went  at  once  to  his  father 
on  my  behalf,  although  I had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  his 
intention.  He  found  his  father  breakfasting  at  the  Bee- 
Hive  House;  and,  before  several  of  the  wives,  he  burst  out: 
“ Father,  I think  it  is  shameful,  the  way  you  are  treating 
Ann  Eliza.  She  is  fearfully  sick,  and  if  you  don’t  have 
something  done  for  her,  she’ll  die  on  your  hands.  I’ve  been 
down  to  see  her,  and  I know.” 

The  old  man  didn’t  say  anything,  and  “ Briggy  ” turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  room.  That  day  I received  a por- 
tion of  the  things  for  which  I had  sent  several  days  before. 
I was  puzzled  to  know  why  they  had  come  so  suddenly,  and 
it  remained  a mystery  to  me  until,  some  time  after,  Lucy 
Decker  told  me  about  “ Briggy’s  ” attack  on  his  father. 
She  said  that,  although  they  were  frightened  at  the  fellow’s 
temerity,  they  delighted  in  his  spunk,  and  had  liked  him 
better  ever  since.  I have  been  grateful  to  him  ever  since  I 
found  that  he  had  constituted  himself  my  champion. 

Lizzie  Fenton,  the  third  wife  of  Brigham,  Jr.,  was  a na- 
tive of  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  Utah  with  John  W.  and  his 
third  wife,  Libbie.  She  was  a fine-looking  girl,  tall  and 
rather  large,  with  a bright,  intelligent  face,  and  vivacious, 
fascinating  manners.  Both  old  Brigham  and  young  Brig- 
ham were  smitten  with  her  at  once,  and  commenced  paying 
her  marked  attentions,  and  for  a long  time  a fierce  rivalry 
existed  between  the  father  and  son.  Lizzie  lived  with  Mrs. 
Wilkison  before  her  marriage,  and  her  courtship  by  Brig- 
ham and  Briggy  was  very  funny,  and  quite  exciting  to  the 
lookers-on,  who  were  anxious  to  see  whether  youth  or  ex- 
perience would  win.  First  the  old  gentleman  would  come, 
driving  down  in  fine  style  with  his  spanking  team;  then 
Briggy  would  come,  rather  on  the  sly,  and  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  after  his  parent  was  well  out  of  the  way. 
He  seemed  always  bent  on  having  the  last  word,  and,  finally, 
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he  won  the  young  lady.  . This  double  courtship  went  on  for 
several  months,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators,  whose 
sympathies  were,  for  the  most  part,  with  Briggy,  and  who 
rejoiced  when  the  young  fellow  won. 

Lizzie  had  two  children,  and  was  the  favorite  wife;  but 
she  was  very  unhappy,  as  I often  heard  her  say.  She  had 
seen  other  “ favorite  ” wives  neglected  for  another,  and  al- 
though her  husband  certainly  gave  her  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  affection  for  and  his  fidelity  to  her,  yet  even  he  might  be 
tempted  from  her  side.  I had  not  so  much  sympathy  for 
her,  however,  as  I had  for  those  poor  girls  who  were  reared 
in  Mormonism,  and  knew  nothing  else,  for  she  was  an 
Eastern  born  and  educated  girl,  and  entered  polygamy  with 
her  eyes  open. 

John  W.,  the  third  son  and  the  youngest  child  of  Mary 
Ann  Angell,  was  the  best  looking  of  the  three,  had  the  best 
address,  and  had  seen  most  of 
the  outside  world.  Although 
he  was  never  sent  on  a mission, 
he  had  visited  the  Eastern 
States  a great  deal,  and  had 
been  more  in  contact  with  the 
Gentiles  than  any  of  the  others. 

If  any  Eastern  business  was  to 
be  done,  requiring  the  presence 
of  a representative  of  Utah, 

John  was  always  the  one  to  go. 

He  was  a shrewd  business  fel- 
low, with  more  finesse  than 
Joe,  and  a great  deal  of  tact, 
among  those  who  met  him  casually,  and  was  quite  well 
known  among  the  newspaper  fraternity.  One  reporter 
told  me  that  John  W.  had  offered  him  money  to  keep  his 
name  before  the  public  while  he  was  here.  He  told  the 
same  man  that  I was  a poor,  weak  creature  that  would 
never  amount  to  anything.  It  was,  probably,  his  desire  that 
the  “ royal  blood  of  Youn^  ” should  be  honored;  and  as 
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that  blood  coursed  through  his  veins,  the  honor  to  the  sire 
would  be  honor  to  the  son. 

John  was  not  an  enthusiastic  Mormon,  by  any  means,  but 
he  was  made  “ President  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of  Zion,” 
and  his  belief  was  never  questioned  by  his  father.  He  held 
to  the  church  because  he  found  it  a good  thing.  Its  emolu- 
ments were  convenient ; with  its  doctrines  and  beliefs  he 
had  little  sympathy. 

Like  all  the  rest,  he  embraced  polygamy.  Like  his  two 
brothers,  he  was  won  by  a plural  wife,  who  held  him  en- 
tirely. He  said  openly  that  Libbie  was  the  only  woman 
that  he  ever  loved ; that  he  married  the  others  to  please  his 
father,  who  was  quite  anxious  for  him  to  “ build  up  a 
kingdom.”  The  first  wife,  Lucy  Canfield,  had  several 
children,  and  was  a cousin  of  the  third  wife.  Being  a 
spirited  woman,  when  she  found  that  her  husband  did  not 
love  her,  and  had  said  that  he  did  not,  she  made  no  fuss 
about  it,  but  quietly  took  her  children,  went  away,  and  as 
speedily  as  possible  was  divorced  from  John,  saying  she 
would  not  be  any  man’s  wife  by  simple  toleration. 

The  second  wife,  Clara  Jones,  deeply  lamented  her  hus- 
band’s defection,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  him. 
She  really  loved  the  graceless,  handsome  fellow,  and  wished 
to  be  called  by  his  name,  and  be  his  wife,  even  if  she^could 
not  have  his  attention. 

John  W.  met  Libbie,  his  third  wife,  in  Philadelphia,  while 
on  a visit  to  his  first  wife’s  relatives.  She  was  a very 
pleasing  woman,  and  he  an  attractive  fellow,  and  they  fell  in 
love  with  each  other.  She  knew  very  well  his  matrimonial 
situation,  but  that  did  not  deter  her  from  accepting  his  atten- 
tions, nor  from  accompanying  him  to  Utah  under  promise 
of  becoming  his  wife  upon  their  arrival.  He  was  to  discard 
his  other  wives,  and  be  true  to  her.  She  had  no  care  about 
betraying  her  cousin,  and  bringing  misery  to  her;  she  only 
thought  of  herself,  and  the  gratification  of  her  own  ambi- 
tion. Apart  from  her  love  for  John,  which  was  genuine, 
she  knew  very  well  that  she  should  gain  wealth,  at  least,  as 
the  wife  of  one  of  Brigham  Young’s  sons. 
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There  was  another  shocking  feature  in  this  marriage  in 
the  Prophet’s  family.  Tibbie  had  already  been  married  just 
one  week  when  John  first  met  her;  but  as  Gentile  marriages 
are  “ null  and  void  ” under  the  Saintly  rule,  her  conversion 
to  Mormonism  divorced  her  at  once — at  least  from  the 
Mormon  point  of  view,  and  rendered  her  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  go  to  Utah  with  John,  who  was  also,  by  the  Mormon  law, 
justified  in  taking  her. 

After  they  were  married,  John  placed  her,  for  the  time, 
in  the  house  with  his  other  wives.  In  a very  short  time 
they  discovered  that  the  last  was  the  only  wife  he  cared  to 
recognize;  in  fact,  he  nearly  ignored  the  existence  of  all 
except  his  “ dear  Libbie,”  and  he  felt  it  an  imperative  duty 
to  see  that  she  was  treated  with  the  utmost  deference  by  the 
other  wives. 

One  night,  as  he  and  Libbie  were  about  withdrawing  from 
the  family  circle  to  their  own 
room,  he  insisted  that  his  first 
and  second  wives  should,  on 
bidding  Libbie  “ good  night,” 
kiss  her.  And  when  Lucy  de- 
clined to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, he  became  much  exas- 
perated, and  threatened  to  shut 
her  up  in  some  dark  closet,  as 
is  sometimes  done  with  dis- 
obedient children,  unless  she 
would  obey  him.  John  felt 
that  he  must  not  compromise 
his  dignity  by  yielding  the 
point,  and  such  rebellion  must 
not  go  unpunished.  As  Lucy  still  remained  obstinate,  he 
put  his  threats  into  execution.  She  remained  in  her  prison 
until  she  feared  to  be  longer  away  from  her  children,  and 
was  forced  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  and  kiss  Libbie  good  night. 

Not  long  after  that  demonstration  of  affection  Lucy  left 
him,  and  sought  a divorce,  which  John’s  father  readily 
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granted.  Thereafter  the  only  acknowledged  Mrs.  John 
W.  Young  lived  in  elegant  style,  accompanied  her  husband 
on  all  his  Eastern  trips,  and  made  herself,  by  dress  and 
otherwise,  as  attractive  as  possible  to  her  husband ; for  well 
she  knew  that  her  power  would  last  only  so  long  as  she 
should  prove  more  fascinating  than  any  other  woman. 

But  the  usual  thing  did  happen.  John  W.  took  a fourth 
wife,  perhaps  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy. 
President  Young  appointed  him  one  of  his  counsellors,  and 
he  held  this  place  at  his  father’s  death.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  counsellor  to  the  Quorum  of  Apostles.  But  John 
made  no  effort  to  force  himself  on  the  Church.  He  was 
content  with  the  wealth  and.  favors  he  received  without  the 
perils  of  leadership.  He  died  during  the  later  troubles  of 
the  Church. 

Of  Brigham’s  daughters  Alice  Clawson  was  the  best 
known.  She  was  the  elder  of  Mary  Ann  Angell’s  girls, 
and  was  for  many  years  a leading  actress  at  the  Salt  Lake 
theatre.  She  had  no  special  dramatic  talent,  but  she  was  a 
good  worker,  and  thus  succeeded  in  her  profession.  Being 
Brigham’s  daughter  also  gave  her  a decided  prestige,  and 
when  she  made  her  appearance  she  was  always  warmly  ap- 
plauded. She  was  quite  pretty,  being  rather  small  and 
slight,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair. 

Alice  had  all  her  father’s  ambition.  She  was  also  a 
favorite  with  gentlemen,  and  had  several  little  “ affairs  ” 
before  she  was  safely  married  to  Hiram  B.  Clawson.  In 
1851  a Mr.  Tobin  visited  Salt  Lake,  was  overcome  by  Miss 
Alice’s  charms,  and  was  engaged  to  her.  But  soon  after 
their  engagement,  he  went  away,  and  did  not  return  until 
1856.  While  he  was  away  she  flirted  desperately  with 
another  young  man,  and  was  reported  engaged  to  him ; but 
her  father  sent  this  suitor  off  to  convert  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  and  put  him  out  of  the  reach  of  Miss  Alice’s 
charms.  When  Tobin  returned,  he  broke  the  engagement 
with  Alice,  and  her  father’s  ire  was  so  great  against  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Salt  Lake  City.  He  and  his 
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party  were  followed,  and  while  they  were  in  camp  on  the 
Santa  Clara  River,  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake,  they  were  attacked,  had  six  horses  shot,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  leaving  all  their  baggage 
behind  them.  Some  of  the  party  were  wounded. 

I met  Mr.  Tobin  in  Omaha,  and  he  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  whole  affair.  He  broke  the  engagement  because  he  was 
displeased  with  Alice  for  flirting.  Not  much  time  elapsed 
till  she  married  Clawson,  who  was  at  the  time  her  father’s 
confidential  clerk,  and  the  stage  manager  and  “ leading 
man  ” at  the  theatre.  He  was  then  the  husband  of  two 
wives,  but  still  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Alice.  The  Prophet 
opposed  the  union;  but  Alice  would  have  Clawson  in  spite 
of  her  father.  Some  years 
after  he  married  one  of  her 
half-sisters.  Like  other 
Mormon  women  Alice  ac- 
cepted the  doctrine  of  poly- 
gamy; practically  she  hated 
it,  and  her  married  life  was 
very  unhappy.  She  had 
several  children,  but  was  not 
a good  mother. 

One  day  she  met  her  fath- 
er in  the  street,  when  he 
happened  to  be  in  an  ill- 
humor,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  some  one  to  vent  it  on.  Alice,  unluckily,  was  the 
victim.  She  was  always  fond  of  dress,  and  was  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  “ loud  ” in  her  style.  She  was  dressed,  this 
day,  to  pay  some  visits,  and  was  finer  than  usual.  Her 
father  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  then  said,  in  the 
most  contemptuous  manner  which  he  could  assume : 

“ Good  heavens,  Alice ! What  are  you  rigged  out  in  that 
style  for?  You  look  like  a prostitute.” 

She  faced  him  with  an  expression  so  like  his  own  that  it 
was  absolutely  startling,  and,  with  terrible  intensity,  replied : 
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“ Well,  what  else  am  I?  And  whose  teachings  have  made 
me  so?’’ 

She  passed  on,  leaving  him  standing  gazing  after  her  in 
surprise. 

Not  long  after,  Alice  Clawson  was  found  dead  in  her  bed, 
with  a bottle,  labelled  “ poison,”  by  her  bedside.  Tired  of 
life,  she  had  thrown  it  carelessly  aside,  for  it  was  of  little 
worth  to  her.  Neither  husband  nor  father  gave  her  any 
comfort,  and,  with  her  suffering  mother  before  her,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  she  dreaded  to  grow  old. 

Luna  Young  was  a bright,  gay  girl,  the  pet  and  the  ruling 
power  of  her  mother’s  house.  She  was  very  pretty,  and 
extremely  imperious.  She  was  blonde,  like  Alice,  but  far 
more  beautiful  and  self-willed.  She  had  all  her  father’s 
strength  of  purpose,  and  the  two  strong  wills  used  often  to 
clash,  and  rarely  was  hers  subdued.  Her  father  found  her 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  girls  to  manage,  and  yet  he 
seemed  more  fond  of  her  than  of  her  more  yielding  and 
obedient  sister. 

Luna  was  the  first  wife  of  George  Thatcher,  and  en- 
dured, although  she  by  no  means  loved,  polygamy. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


iBrigbam’s  plural  Wives  anb  tbetr  troubles, 

UCY  DECKER  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  Seeley,  and 
had  two  children  before  she  became  a convert 
to  Mormonism,  and  removed  to  Nauvoo.  The 
husband  had  been  esteemed  a fine  young  man, 
and  to  all  appearances  they  were  living  quite 
harmoniously,  when  Brigham  saw  her,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her.  He  soon  persuaded  her  that 
Seeley  could  never  give  her  an  “ exaltation  ” in  the  eternal 
world;  but  that,  if  she  would  permit  him,  he  would  secure 
her  salvation.,  and  make  her  a queen  in  the  “ first  resurrec- 
tion.” Lucy  was  bewildered  by  the  covetous  apostle’s  pro- 
mises, and  consented  to  become  “ sealed  ” to  him  secretly. 

But  Seeley  finding  out  the  true  state  of  affairs,  was  ex- 
ceedingly indignant,  and  made  threats  of  vengeance  against 
Brigham  Young  for  breaking  up  his  family.  Brigham  at 
once  endeavored  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  against 
Seeley,  by  resorting  to  his  always  ready  weapon,  his  tongue, 
and  insinuating  things  against  the  young  husband.  He  con- 
trived that  the  impression  got  abroad  that  Seeley  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  his  wife.  These  reports  gained  little  credence 
among  those  who  knew  him  well ; yet  Brigham,  with  Joseph 
Smith  to  help  him,  was  sure  to  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  ruin 
the  man,  or  to  drive  him  away,  and  Seeley  suddenly  disap- 
peared. All  sorts  of  rumors  were  afloat  respecting  his  dis- 
appearance; some  said  he  was  driven  from  Nauvoo  at  the 
point  of  the  knife;  others  said  he  was  dead;  others,  that  he 
left  voluntarily,  disgusted  with  the  entire  proceedings ; at  all 
events,  he  never  appeared  to  interfere  with  his  wife’s  later 
domestic  arrangements. 

Lucv  lived  in  the  “ Bee  Hive,”  which  was  regarded  as 
Brigham’s  own  particular  residence,  at  least  his  private 
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office  and  own  sleeping-room  were  there,  and  he  took  his 
meals  there  except  his  dinner.  She  always  had  the  charge 
of  this  house,  and  was  quite  highly  valued  by  her  husband 
on  account  of  her  numerous  domestic  virtues,  for  she  was  a 
superior  housekeeper,  and  even  the  grumbling  Brigham  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a good  opportunity  to  find  fault 
with  her.  But  after  he  married  Amelia,  before  her  “ palace  ” 
was  finished,  he  brought  her  to  board  there  with  him,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent ; and  Lucy  Decker  was  not  only  obliged 
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to  cook  for  them,  but  to  wait  upon  them  at  the  table,  as  a. 
servant.  Amelia  never  recognized  her  in  any  other  way, 
never  spoke  to  her  as  an  equal,  but  ordered  her  about,  and 
the  compliant  husband  allowed  it.  But  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  in  Utah  for  a man  to  marry  a woman  for  a servant ; 
it  is  more  economical  than  to  hire  them.  It  saves  the  wages. 

Lucy  was  a short,  fleshy  woman,  with  a pleasant,  small- 
featured  face,  dark  eves  and  hair,  and  very  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  in  manner.  She  had  seven  children — Brig- 
ham-Heber,  Fanny,  Ernest,  Arthur,  Mira,  Feramorz,  and 
Clara.  Fanny  was  the  plural  wife  of  George  Thatcher, 
who  also  numbered  her  half  sister,  Luna,  among  his  wives. 
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When  Lucy  Decker’s  sons  grew  up,  they  accepted  mer- 
cantile situations,  as  Brigham  expected  all  to  work,  which 
is  certainly  right;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  stay  with 
their  mother  without  paying  him  the  same  amount  for  board 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  A married  daugh- 
ter was  also  allowed  to  remain  with  her  mother  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Clara  Decker  was  the  youngest  sister  of  Lucy,  and  was 
“ sealed  ” to  Brigham  at  the  same  time.  She  was  an  intel- 
ligent, prepossessing  woman,  and  for  some  time  was  quite  a 
favorite  with  her  husband.  Like  her  sister,  she  was  short 
and  stout ; but  she  had  a sweet,  benevolent  face,  which  truly- 
mirrored  her  character.  She  was  an  indefatigable  but 
quiet  worker,  and  the  good  she  did,  not  only  in  the  Prophet’s 
household,  but  out  of  it,  cannot  be  estimated.  In  spite  of 
her  multitudinous  home  cares,  she  found  time  to  visit  the 
sick  and  comfort  the  afflicted,  and  there  was  no  woman  in 
Utah  more  universally  beloved  than  she. 

She  was  of  special  service  to  her  husband  in  assisting  him 
in  the  management  of  his  large  family.  In  addition  to  her 
own  family  of  children,  she  had  the  care  of  Margaret 
Alley’s.  She  was  as  tender  and  kind  to  them  as  to  her  own, 
and  after  their  own  mother’s  sad  death  they  still  received 
an  untiring  and  affectionate  maternal  care.  When  her  hus- 
band took  a new  wife,  he  often  applied  to  Clara  to  assist  him 
in  preparing  the  housekeeping  outfit,  which  she  always  did 
cheerfully,  never  manifesting  the  least  jealousy.  Her  griefs 
she  kept  to  herself,  and  showed  a kindly,  cheery  countenance 
to  her  family  and  the  world. 

Clara  Decker,  willing  servant  as  she  was,  had  lost  all 
love  for  her  husband.  Although  she  retained  her  faith  in 
the  underlying  principles  of  Mormonism  she  was  by  no 
means  so  blinded  by  bigotry  as  not  to  see  its  faults.  She 
expressed  her  opinions  rarely,  but  when  she  did  they  were 
given  decisively,  and  her  husband  was  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand her  meaning.  He  had  a high  regard  for  her  services, 
and  accorded  her  more  respect  than  he  did  to  most  women. 

24 
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She  never  appeared  in  public  with  him,  being  always  too 
much  “ engaged  ” at  home. 

No  one  could  know  Clara  Decker  without  loving  her;  she 
had  a nature  that  won  affection  spontaneously,  and  that 
held  it  after  it  was  won.  She  had  three  children,  all  girls 
— Nettie,  Nabbie,  and  Lulu.  Clara  and  her  children  were 
inmates  of  the  Lion  House.  She  had  more  room  than  the 
others,  as  her  family  numbered  so  many  members. 

The  third  “ wife  in  plurality  ” was  Harriet  Cook,  to 
whom  the  Prophet  was  sealed  at  Nauvoo.  She  was  at  that 
time  a rather  good-looking  girl,  tall  and  fair,  with  blue 
eyes,  but  with  a sharp  nose,  that  so  plainly  bespoke  her  dis- 
position that  no  one  was  surprised  to  hear,  not  very  long 
after  her  marriage,  that  her  husband  found  he  had  “ caught 
a Tartar.”  She  was  in  my  mother’s  employ  at  Nauvoo,  and 
I think  it  was  there  the  Prophet  became  enamoured  of  her. 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  “ Mormonism,  polygamy, 
and  the  whole  of  it,  is  a humbug,  and  may  go  to  the  devil  for 
all  her.”  Her  husband  never  attempted  to  argue  any  theo- 
logical question  with  her,  but  got  out  of  the  way  as  speedily 
as  possible,  letting  her  abuse  religion  and  him  as  much  as 
she  pleased  behind  his  back.  When  he  found  her  ungovern- 
able, and  was  quite  unable  to  exact  obedience  from  l^er,  he 
refused  to  associate  with  her.  Although  she  still  resided 
at  the  “ Lion  House  ” with  the  other  wives,  he  avoided  her 
as  studiously  as  possible,  and  would  not  even  notice  her, 
unless  positively  compelled  to  do  so. 

She  had  one  son,  Oscar,  whom  his  father  called  a repro- 
bate, and  entirely  disowned;  a wild,  headstrong,  unruly 
fellow.  He  used  to  speak  of  his  father  as  “ dad,”  and  “ the 
old  man,”  and  openly  expressed  his  disgust  at  his  hypocrisy 
and  meanness,  which  he  saw  through  very  clearly.  He  was 
no  more  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  than  his  mother,  of  whose 
tongue  not  only  Brigham,  but  the  other  wives,  stood  in 
dread.  When  she  commenced  battle  they  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  “ discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,”  and  left 
the  field  to  her.  Oscar  was  married,  but  his  wife  left  him. 
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In  his  old  age  Brigham  bought  a house  at  St.  George, 
quite  an  important  Mormon  settlement,  four  hundred  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  intending  to  settle  some  one  of  his 
wives  there.  He  asked  me  if  I would  go,  but  I declined. 
He  then  proposed  to  one  or  two  others,  but  they  had  no 
more  of  a mind  to  go  than  I had.  Lucy  Biglow  at  last 
decided  to  try  St.  George  as  a residence,  and  she  remained 
there  for  some  years.  Lucy  was  married  to  him  when  she 
was  very  young,  and  she  was  one  of  the  “ Society  ” wives  in 
the  past.  She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  quite  entertaining, 
and  a graceful  dancer.  She  was  not  tall,  but  had  a pretty 
figure,  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  an  exceedingly  pretty 
mouth. 

Her  position  as  housekeeper  at  St.  George  was  no  sine- 
cure, for  Brigham  and  Amelia  were  in  the  habit  of  passing 
a portion,  at  least,  of  each  winter  there,  and  Lucy  Biglow’s 
position  there  was  very  much  what  Lucy  Decker’s  was  at  the 
Bee  Hive, — that  of  servitor,  entirely.  When  Brigham  came 
she  received  no  more  attention  than  a housekeeper  would ; 
and  no  one,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  would  ever  imagine  she 
was  his  wife.  She  did  not  sit  at  the  table  with  them,  but 
cooked  for  them,  and  looked  after  their  comfort  generally. 

She  was  quite  a prudent  housekeeper,  and  every  year  put 
up  a large  quantity  of  preserves,  which  Amelia  and  her 
party  would  speedily  use  up.  When  the  presidential  visits 
were  ended,  poor  Lucy  would  have  no  sweetmeats  left  for 
her  own  use,  or  to  give  to  her  friends  when  they  came  to  see 
her.  On  one  occasion  she  was  so  annoyed  at  her  treatment, 
both  by  Brigham  and  Amelia, — the  former  being  particu- 
larly captious  and  insolent, — that  she  spoke  her  mind  with 
such  sudden  and  startling  plainness,  that  they  left  the  house 
in  a hurry.  The  Southern  wife  did  not  often  show  spirit. 
Probably,  had  the  insults  come  alone  from  her  husband,  she 
would  have  borne  them  quietly,  as  she  had  done  for  thirty 
years ; but  she  could  not  eqdure  the  same  treatment  from  the 
upstart  Amelia. 

Lucy  Biglow  had  three  daughters,  Dora,  Susan,  and 
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Toolie.  Dora  was  the  only  wife  of  Morley  Dunford.  She 
scandalized  the  Saints,  and  aroused  her  father’s  ire  by 
going  quietly  off  with  her  lover  to  the  Episcopal  clergyman 
to  be  married.  According  to  Gentile  laws  .she  became 
legally  married,  but  according  to  Mormon  laws  she  was  not 
securely  tied.  Susie  married  Almy  Dunford,  and  was  also 
an  only  wife. 

One  of  Brigham’s  most  important  wives,  although  by  no 
means  the  recipient  of  any  of  her  husband’s  attentions,  was 
the  housekeeper  at  the  “ Lion  House,”  Mrs.  Twiss.  She 
was  a young  widow  living  in  Nauvoo  when  Brigham  dis- 
covered her,  and  recognizing  her  useful  qualities,  had  her 
sealed  to  him  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  for  it.  Her  per- 
sonal appearance  was  hardly  attractive;  she  was  short  and 
stout,  with  a round  face,  light  blue  eyes,  low  forehead,  and 
sandy  hair,  inclined  to  curl.  But  she  was  an  energetic 
worker,  and  as  a servant  Brigham  valued  her. 

Mrs.  Twiss  never  complained  of  her  position,  though  she 
was  no  better  content  with  it  than  any  other  neglected  wife 
in  polygamy.  She  was  kind  to  the  other  wives,  and  had  an 
amiable,  quiet  disposition,  although  she  was  exceedingly 
firm  and  resolute.  She  had  no  children  of  her  own,  a cir- 
cumstance which  grieved  her  very  much,  but  she  adopted  a 
son,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  and  who  was  a very  great 
comfort  to  this  childless,  unbeloved  wife. 

Martha  Bowker  was  one  of  the  Prophet’s  “ sickly  wives,” 
at  whom  he  is  so  fond  of  sneering;  the  fact  that  she  was  an 
invalid  was  sufficient  to  preclude  her  from  receiving  care  or 
sympathy  from  her  husband.  He  married  her  when  she 
was  very  young,  and  never  treated  her  with  much  con- 
sideration. She  was  plain,  quiet  and  sensible,  never  inter- 
fered with  anyone,  and  worshiped  her  husband  at  a distance. 

The  wives  who  were  Brigham’s  favorites  stood  less  in 
awe  of  him,  had  less  faith  in  him,  and  were  less  easily  de- 
ceived by  his  pretensions  than  those  whom  he  neglected. 
The  less  attention  a wife  had  paid  her,  the  greater  was  her 
veneration  for  her  husband.  Her  respect  for  him  seemed 
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to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  snubs  she  received.  Mrs. 
Bowker  Young  was  by  no  means  accomplished,  but  moder- 
ately well  educated,  and  was  not  intellectually  brilliant. 
She  spoke  but  little,  but  displayed  hard  common  sense  when 
she  did  speak.  In  the  “ Lion  House  ” she  lived  very  much 
to  herself,  not  making  her  presence  felt.  She  had  an  adopted 
daughter,  but  no  children  of  her  own. 

Among  all  the  wives  that  Brigham  claimed,  there  was 
none  the  superior  of  Harriet  Barney  Young,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  her  personal  charms  and  graces  of  mind,  was  never  a 
favorite  with  the  Prophet.  She  was  too  good  and  noble- 
minded  for  him  to  appreciate.  There  was  too  little  of  the 
flatterer  about  her.  She  was  tall  and  stout,  but  graceful  in 
every  movement.  Her  eyes  were  a clear  hazel,  with  a soft, 
sad  expression  in  them,  almost  pathetic.  Her  hair  was 
light-brown,  and  her  face  wore  a peculiarly  mild,  sweet 
look.  Anyone  in  trouble  would  be  drawn  towards  such  a 
person,  and  would  involuntarily  rely  on  and  confide  in  her. 
She  was  always  ready,  with  the  tenderest  sympathy,  to  com- 
fort sorrow  and  distress ; and  her  numerous  acts  of  kindness 
were  always  unostentatiously  performed.  She  was  mar- 
ried before  she  met  Brigham,  and  was  the  mother  of  three 
children;  but  becoming  convinced  that  Mormonism  was 
right,  and  receiving  it,  polygamy  and  all,  as  a divine  reli- 
gion, given  direct  from  God,  she  considered  it  her  duty  to 
leave  her  husband,  and  cast  her  lot  with  this  people.  She 
took  her  children  with  her,  determined  to  bring  them  up  in 
the  true  faith. 

She  loved  her  husband  with  all  the  strength  of  an  earnest 
devotion,  and  his  unpardonable  careless  treatment  of  her 
seemed  to  make  little  difference  in  the  depth  of  her  affection. 
She  knew  her  love  was  hopeless,  but  she  cherished  it,  never- 
theless, and  was  content  to  worship  with  no  hope  of  return. 
All  she  saw,  heard,  and  suffered,  did  not  shake  her  faith  in 
Mormonism  one  whit.  She  believed  that  “ this  people  ” 
was  destined  to  come  up  “ out  of  great  tribulation,”  and  she 
accepted  her  own  share  without  a murmur. 
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For  a time  she  lived  at  the  Lion  House  with  her  children, 
but  afterwards  she  occupied  a cottage  near  the  Tabernacle. 
She  liked  the  new  arrangement  much  better,  as  her  situation 
in  the  large  family  was  particularly  trying.  Brigham’s 
own  children  were  always  extremely  haughty  and  arrogant 
to  those  not  of  the  “ royal  ” blood ; and  although  Harriet's 
children  were  good  and  amiable,  they,  as  well  as  their 
mother,  were  rendered  unhappy.  After  her  marriage  to  the 
Prophet,  she  had  one  child,  a son,  whose  name  is  Howe. 
She  supported  herself  and  family  by  sewing;  but  was  hap- 
pier in  this  than  in  living  in  dependence,  and  receiving 
favors  grudgingly  bestowed.  Her  husband  seldom  visited 
her  cottage,  but  she  never  reproached  him  with  neglect. 

Eliza  Burgess,  who  was  said  to  have  “ served  seven 
years  ” for  her  husband,  was  an  English  woman,  a native  of 
Manchester,  and  went  to  Nauvoo  with  her  parents  among 
the  earliest  Mormon  emigrants.  There  her  parents  died, 
and  she  was  left  alone.  Mrs.  Angell  Young  took  her  into 
the  family  as  a servant,  and  she  went  to  Salt  Lake  with 
her.  She  was  very  attentive  and  faithful  to  the  Prophet, 
whom  she  regarded  with  the  greatest  veneration ; and  when 
he,  noticing  her  devotion,  offered  to  become  her  “ savior,” 
and  secure  for  her  “ everlasting  salvation,”  the  poor  girl  was 
completely  overcome,  and  entered  her  new  relation  with  the 
most  sacred  reverence  and  joy.  It  was  almost  painful  to  see 
the  dumb  worship  which  she  accorded  her  master,  and  the 
cavalier  manner  in  which  it  was  received.  For  a long  time 
she  was  an  inmate  of  the  Lion  House,  and  assisted  Mrs. 
Twiss  in  the  household  labors. 

Later  this  good  servant  was  promoted  to  be  housekeeper 
at  Provo,  where  the  Prophet  had  an  establishment  for  the 
convenience  of  himself  and  his  party  when  he  was  making 
a tour  of  the  settlements.  This  wife  was  faithful  to  all  his 
interests,  and  unflagging  in  her  zeal  to  serve  him.  The 
moment  she  found  that  she  was  in  any  way  necessary  to  his 
comfort,  she  worked  with  a new  earnestness.  She  was 
honest  and  upright,  and  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
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love  of  a good  man.  Yet  she  was  starving  for  the  love  that 
was  denied  her,  and  “ wearying  ” for  a husband  who  ab- 
sented himself  from  her  for  a year  at  a time.  She  had  one 
son,  Alfales,  a bright  young  fellow,  who  studied  law  in  the 
Michigan  University. 

Besides  Eliza  Burgess,  the  English  wife,  Brigham  had  but 
one  other  who  was  not  American.  This  was  Susan  Snively, 
a German,  who  carried  her  nationality  very  decidedly  in  her 
face.  She  was  of  medium  size,  had  dark  hair,  bright  eyes, 
dark  complexion,  and  a stolid,  expressionless  face.  She 
was  decidedly  the  plainest  of  the  wives,  but  one  of  the  most 
capable.  Her  nature  was  kindly,  and  she  was  a genuinely 
good  woman,  quiet  and  unassuming.  She  was  not  asser- 
tive, but  would  remain  in  a corner  unnoticed  all  her  life, 
unless  some  one  discovered  her  and  brought  her  out.  In 
her  busy  days,  she  was  a good  housewife, — could  spin,  dye, 
weave,  and  knit,  and  make  excellent  butter  and  cheese. 

She  was  married  to  Brigham  in  the  early  days  of  poly- 
gamy, when  she  was  a young  girl ; indeed,  most  of  his 
wives  were  taken  between  1842  and  1847.  She  lived  at  the 
farm  a great  deal ; for  eight  years  she  was  sole  mistress 
there,  and  a harder  worker  never  lived.  She  paid  special 
attention  to  the  dairy,  making  all  the  butter  and  cheese  for 
the  entire  family.  She  did  a great  deal  for  all  the  wives  and 
children,  and  they  never  hesitated  to  call  on  her  for  services, 
so  cordially  and  freely  were  these  rendered.  The  farm 
was  very  large,  and  required  many  laborers,  who  all  boarded 
at  the  farm-house,  and  Susan  had  to  look  after  them. 
Everything  that  she  did  was  done  to  promote,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  interests  of  the  Prophet  and  his  family. 

At  last,  under  such  a constant  strain  of  incessant  labor, 
she  broke  down  completely,  unable  any  longer  to  endure 
the  burden.  Her  strength  failed ; her  health  was  destroyed ; 
her  once  strong  constitution  undermined,  and  she  was  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  “ Lion  House,”  and  take  her  chances 
with  the  numerous  family.  After  she  had  given  all  her 
strength,  and  the  best  part  of  her  life,  to  the  service  of  her 
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“ master,”  she  was  of  no  more  use  to  him,  and  she  might 
live  or  die,  as  she  saw  fit.  She  said  once  to  me,  “ How  I 
should  like  a drive ! and  how  much  good  it  would  do  me ! 
We  have  plenty  of  carriages,  to  be  sure,  yet  I am  never 
allowed  to  ride.”  Tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice 
shook  as  she  made  her  complaint. 

She  clung  to  her  religious  faith  with  a sort  of  hopeless 
despair.  If  that  failed  her,  she  would  be  desolate  indeed, 
for  her  suffering  in  the  present,  she  hoped  for  a recompense 
in  the  future. 

Her  only  earthly  comfort  was  an  adopted  daughter. 
Having  never  had  any  children  of  her  own,  she  lavished  all 
her  maternal  affection  on  this  attractive  girl,  who  returned 
her  love,  and  called  her  “ mother.” 

It  would  seem  that  young  widows  abounded  in  Nauvoo, 
judging  from  the  number  that  were  then  “ sealed  ” to  the 
Prophet  and  his  followers.  So  many  men  died  in  defence 
of  the  church,  that  the  wives  must,  of  necessity,  fall  to  some- 
one’s care,  and  protectors  were  easily  found.  Margaret 
Peirce  was  another  of  Brigham’s  fancies,  and  was  sealed  to 
him  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  But  her  health 
was  delicate,  and  consequently  she  was  not  in  favor  with  her 
second  husband.  She  had  one  son,  Morris,  whom  she  abso- 
lutely worshiped. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Brigbam’s  ffavortte  Mtfe  anb  tbe  proxies* 

HE  favorite  wife  of  President  Young  was  Amelia 
Folsom.  She  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  with  her  parents,  who  were 
converts  to  Mormonism,  came  to  Utah.  She 
was  tall,  of  a good  figure,  had  rather  regular 
features,  brown  hair,  bluish-gray  eyes,  and  a 
querulous,  discontented  expression.  Her  mouth 
and  jaw  indicated  strong  decision.  In  spite  of  all  that 
was  lavished  upon  her  she  was  not  happy.  She  did  not 
wish  to  marry  Brigham,  as  she  had  a lover  to  whom  she 
was  fondly  attached;  but  the  Mormon  dictator  wished  to 
marry  her,  and  that  settled  her  fate.  Her  parents  favored 
his  suit,  and  urged  it  strongly;  while  she  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  it.  Many  months  passed  before  she  would  yield  to 
their  united  desires. 

Brigham  was  a most  assiduous  and  enthusiastic  lover,  and 
during  all  the  time  that  his  suit  was  in  progress,  his  carriage 
might  be  seen  standing  before  the  door  of  her  parents’ 
house  several  hours  at  a time  every  day.  He  evidently 
would  not  allow  absence  to  render  her  forgetful  of  him. 
He  promised  her  anything  that  she  might  desire,  and  also 
agreed  to  do  everything  to  advance  the  family  interests. 
Promises  had  no  weight  with  her.  The  Prophet  then  had 
recourse  to  “ Revelation ;”  he  had  been  told  from  heaven 
that  she  was  created  especially  for  him,  and  if  she  married 
anyone  else  she  would  be  for  ever  damned.  The  poor  girl 
begged,  pleaded,  protested,  and  shed  most  bitter  tears,  but  all 
to  no  effect.  In  answer  to  her  pleading,  he  said,  “Amelia, 
you  must  be  my  wife;  God  has  revealed  it  to  me.  You 
cannot  be  saved  by  anyone  else.  If  you  marry  me,  I will 
save  you,  and  exalt  you  to  be  a queen  in  the  celestial  world ; 
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but  if  you  refuse,  you  will  be  destroyed,  soul  and  body.” 
This  is  the  same  argument  the  unscrupulous  hypocrite  used 
to  win  me,  and  the  one  he  had  always  in  reserve,  as  the  last 
resort,  when  everything  else  failed  to  secure  his  victim. 

Of  course  she  yielded;  what  else  was  she  to  do?  It  was 
a foregone  conclusion  when  the  courtship  commenced. 
Amelia  was  married  to  him  the  23d  of  January,  1863,  more 
than  six  months  after  the  anti-polygamy  law  had  been 
passed  by  Congress,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  openly, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Amelia  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  After 
the  marriage,  she  ruled  with  a hand  of  iron,  and  kept  her 
lord  in  pretty  good  subjection.  She  had  a terrible  temper, 
and  he  got  full  benefit  of  it.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  her  a 
sewing-machine,  thinking  to  please  her;  it  did  not  happen 
to  be  the  kind  which  she  wanted ; so  she  kicked  it  down 
stairs,  saying,  “ What  did  you  get  this  old  thing  for?  You 
knew  I wanted  a ‘ Singer.’  ” She  got  the  Singer  machine 
at  once. 

I was  once  present  when  Amelia  wanted  her  husband  to 
do  something  for  her;  he  objected,  and  she  repeated  her 
demand,  threatening  to  “ thrash  him,”  if  he  did  not  comply. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  she  was  not  obliged  to  ask 
him  again.  I know  he  was  afraid  of  her,  and  that  she  held 
him  then  through  fear,  rather  than  love.  She  accompanied 
him  to  the  theatre,  and  occupied  the  box,  while  the  other 
wives  sat  in  the  parquet.  She  went  with  him  on  his  visits 
to  the  settlements,  and  drove  out  with  him  constantly. 

She  had  a beautiful  new  house,  elegantly  furnished,  and 
Brigham  very  nearly  deserted  the  “ Bee  Hive,”  except  dur- 
ing business  hours,  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  Amelia’s 
residence.  She  dressed  elegantly,  had  jewels  and  laces,  and 
still  saved  a few  thousand  dollars  out  of  her  “ pin-money,” 
which  she  placed  in  bank.  I was  always  glad  at  her  success 
in  getting  so  much;  the  other  wives  having  succeeded  in 
getting  nothing  but  their  living  from  him,  some  scarcely 
that. 
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But  this  imperious  domineering  woman  had  one  serious 
condition  to  deplore.  She  had  no  children.  She  was  rather 
careless  in  her  treatment  of  the  other  wives,  but  got  along 
best  with  the  “ proxies.”  When  she  lived  at  the  “ Bee 
Hive,”  she  dined  at  the  “ Lion  House,”  with  her  husband 
and  the  other  wives.  She  and  Brigham  sat  by  themselves 
at  a small  table,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  dining-room. 
The  other  wives,  with  their  children,  sat  at  a long  table, 
running  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  room.  The  fare  at 
this  table  was  very  plain,  while  the  other  was  loaded  with 
the  delicacies  of  the  season.  When  strangers  dined  with 
Brigham,  the  difference  in  the  fare  was  less  noticeable,  and 
the  long  table  would  be  amply  provided  for,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  impression  upon  the  visitor. 

About  six  months  before  my  marriage  to  the  Prophet,  he 
took  a pretty  young  widow,  Mary  Van  Cott,  for  a wife, 
much  to  Amelia’s  distress,  who  had  considered  herself  the 
last  for  so  long,  that  she  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a rival.  Her  denunciations  both  of  Brigham  and 
Mary  were  bitter,  and  she  commenced  at  once  to  make 
friends  with  some  of  the  other  wives.  She  even  said  to 
Aunt  Zina,  that  she  knew  now  how  Emmeline  felt  when 
Brigham  took  her.  Emmeline  had  been  the  favorite  wife 
for  years,  and  was  really  fond  of  her  husband,  and  it  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  her  when  he  deserted  her  for  another. 

For  some  time  Brigham’s  fickle  affections  hovered  about 
Mary,  but  Amelia,  with  a determination  which  but  few 
Mormon  women  possess,  fought  against  her  rival  until  she 
compelled  her  lord  to  withdraw  his  attentions  from  the  new 
wife,  or  to  bestow  them  on  the  sly.  Mary  in  turn  felt  hurt 
and  aggrieved,  but  she  managed  to  hold  her  own  sufficiently 
to  get  a pretty  cottage  house,  which  was  daintily  furnished, 
and  which  she  made  very  attractive.  She  had  two  children, 
one  by  a former  husband ; the  other,  a pretty  little  girl,  the 
youngest  of  Brigham’s  childreh,  and  who  was  always  called 
“ Baby.”  After  I left  it  was  said  that  Mary  was  discon- 
tented ; the  treatment  she  received  from  the  Prophet  and  his 
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family  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  her  to  stay  with  him. 
Her  own  people,  who  were  devout  Mormons,  finally  suc- 
ceeded, by  great  persuasion,  in  inducing  her  to  wait.  Brig- 
ham, too,  found  out  what  step  she  was' contemplating,  and 
knowing  that  public  opinion  would  set  strongly  against  him 
if  two  of  his  wives  should  leave  him  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  added  his  arguments  to  theirs.  He  also  agreed  to 
improve  her  house,  and  give  her  more  furniture,  among 
which  was  a grand  piano,  if  she  would  not  bring  another 
scandal  upon  him.  For  the  sake  of  her  child  she  decided  to 
remain,  though  she  was  still  in  a state  of  mental  rebellion. 

Of  Brigham’s  “ proxy  ” wives,  the  doubly  married 
“ Miss  ” Eliza  R.  Snow  was  the  first,  and  became  the  most 
noted  of  all  Mormon  women.  She  was  one  of  Joseph 
Smith’s  wives,  and,  after  his  death,  was  sealed  to  Brigham 
for  time,  but  expected  to  return  to  Joseph  in  eternity.  She 
was  the  founder  of  the  “ Female  Relief  Society,”  and  the 
motive  power  of  the  “ Woman’s  Exponent,”  although  Miss 
Green  was  the  editor.  As  has  already  been  related  Miss 
Snow  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Endowment  ceremonies 
and  personated  Eve.  She  was  also  a poet  of  considerable 
merit  and  wrote  hymns  for  all  occasions.  She  was  a thor- 
ough Mormon,  believing  absolutely  every  portion  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  might  contend  with  Orson  Pratt  for  the  title  of 
“ Defender  of  Polygamy.” 

Brigham  Young  regarded  “ Miss  Snow  ” very  highly,  be- 
cause she  was  of  such  inestimable  service  in  the  church. 
She  lived  at  the  “ Lion  House,”  where  she  had  a pleasant 
room,  in  which  she  received  most  of  her  company.  She  was 
the  most  intellectual  of  all  the  Prophet’s  wives. 

Zina  D.  Huntington  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Henry 
Jacobs,  who  was  at  one  time  a Mormon.  Brigham  being 
attracted  towards  the  wife,  sent  the  husband  off  on  a mis- 
sion, and  had  Zina  sealed  to  him.  Dr.  Jacobs,  not  at  all 
fancying  this  appropriation  of  his  family,  apostatized. 
Zina  was  a noble  woman,  and  spent  her  life  in  the  service 
of  her  ungrateful  husband  and  the  church.  She  was  firm 
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and  unyielding  in  her  religious  faith,  a most  devout  believer 
in  Mormonism.  She  was  very  useful  in  the  family,,  acting 
as  physician,  nurse,  and  governess,  as  her  services  were 
required.  She  was  a large,  fine-looking  woman,  with  a 
somewhat  weary  and  sad  expression,  but  her  face  continued 
to  show  mental  strength  and  superiority. 

Her  only  daughter,  Zina,  was  an  actress  in  the  theatre, 
and  afterward  married  an  Englishman  named  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. She  was  his  second  wife,  and  her  introduction  to  the 
family  was  strongly  resented  by  the  first  wife,  who  would 
never  notice  her  in  any  way.  They  lived  apart,  and  the 
husband  divided  his  time  equally  between  the  two.  He 
died  very  suddenly  at  Zina’s,  while  sitting  at  the  table. 
When  the  news  was  conveyed  to  the  first  wife,  she  had  the 
remains  brought  to  her,  arranged  for  the  funeral  without 
consulting  Zina,  and  refused  to  allow  her  to  ride  in  the  car- 
riage with  her  to  the  burial.  Zina  was  almost  heart-broken, 
for  she  dearly  loved  the  man  whom  her  father’s  religion 
taught  her  to  call  husband,  and  she  was  ready  to  do  anything 
to  conciliate  the  first  wife. 

Zina  Young  Williams  was  a noble  woman,  as  conscien- 
tious as  her  mother.  Not  long  before  I left  her  father,  she 
talked  with  me  about  the  practice  of  polygamy.  I expressed 
myself  strongly  and  bitterly  against  it.  She,  in  turn,  de- 
fended it.  She  knew,  she  said,  that  it  brought  great  unhap- 
piness, but  that  was  because  it  was  not  rightly  lived.  The 
theory  was  correct,  but  people  did  not  enter  it  in  the  right 
spirit.  When  the  time  came  she  certainly  suffered  from  it, 
although  she  tried,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  to  “ live  it 
right.”  When  Mr.  Williams  asked  her  in  marriage,  Brig- 
ham said  he  might  have  her  if  he’d  “ take  the  mother  too.” 
So  Zina,  the  mother,  went  to  live  with  Zina,  the  daughter. 
But  Brigham  grew  ashamed  of  his  meanness  toward  her, 
and  finally  gave  her  a house  and  lot. 

In  the  early  days,  when  Brigham  was  on  a mission  to 
New  England,  he  met  a very  charming  lady  in  Boston,  Mrs. 
Augusta  Cobb,  and  his  roving  fancy  was  charmed  for  a 
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while.  She  was  a woman  of  fine  social  position,  cultured 
and  elegant,  the  head  of  a lovely  establishment,  with  a kind 
husband,  and  a family  of  interesting  children;  but  she  be- 
came enamored  of  the  Prophet,  accepted  the  Mormon  reli- 
gion, and  went  to  Nauvoo  with  him,  where  she  was  sealed 
as  his  wife.  She  was  a very  stylish,  elegant  woman  for  her 
age,  but  some  years  after  the  migration  to  Utah  she  was 
grossly  neglected  by  the  Prophet.  Meantime  her  religious 
enthusiasm  increased  until  it  became  a mania.  Finding 
that  her  husband  was  wearying  of  her,  and  seeking  new 
faces,  she  begged  to  be  released  from  him  for  eternity,  and 
be  sealed  to  Jesus  Christ,  who,  her  church  told  her,  was  a 
polygamist. 

Brigham,  with  all  his  blasphemous  audacity,  dared  not 
do  that ; so  he  quieted  her  by  telling  her  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  do  that — his  authority  did  not  extend  so  far;  but 
he  would  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  seal  her  to  Joseph 
Smith.  She  consented,  and  thenceforth  belonged  to  Brig- 
ham only  for  time,  “ having  been  transferred  to  Joseph  for 
eternity.” 

Another  proxy  wife,  Emily  Partridge,  was  a young, 
childless  widow,  patient  and  gentle,  and  very  pretty,  too. 
She  belonged  to  Joseph  Smith,  and  was  among  those  whom 
Brigham  took.  For  some  time  she  lived  at  the  farm,  but 
not  understanding  dairy  work,  she  did  not  satisfy  her  hus- 
band. She  was  willing  to  work,  and  do  whatever  she  could 
do,  but  was  no  more  able  than  the  rest  of  the  world  to  ac- 
complish impossibilities.  He  was  so  angry  at  her  want  of 
success  at  the  farm,  that  he  said,  in  speaking  of  her,  “ When 
I take  another  man’s  wife  and  children  to  support,  I think 
the  least  they  can  do  would  be  to  try  and  help  a little.”  To 
be  sure,  he  was  the  earthly  father  of  those  children,  but  he 
made  a decided  distinction  between  them  and  those  he  called 
his  own.  There  were  five  children — Emily,  Carlie,  Don 
Carlos,  Mary,  and  Josephine.  Emily  became  plural  wife  of 
Hiram  B.  Clawson,  her  half-sister  Alice’s  husband ; Carlie 
and  Mary  were  both  married  to  Mark  Croxall,  the  Western 
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Union  telegraph  operator,  who  was  very  fond  of  Mary,  but 
treated  Carlie  with  the  utmost  indifference,  neglecting  her 
openly.  Having  become  enamored  of  a Danish  girl,  he 
would  send  Carlie  home  alone  from  the  theatre  or  other 
place  of  amusement,  while  he  went  off  with  this  girl,  who 
was  Carlie’s  inferior  in  every  way.  The  poor  wife  was 
heart-broken  at  this  shabby  treatment,  but  what  could  she 
do?  There  is  nothing  for  any  Mormon  woman  to  do  but  to 
submit. 

Emily  Partridge,  after  living  at  the  “ Lion  House  ” for 
several  years,  enduring  every  indignity  at  the  hands  of  the 
family,  at  last  got  a cottage  outside,  which  Brigham  gave 
her.  When  she  moved  into  it,  he  told  her  that  in  future 
he  would  expect  her  to  support  herself  and  children. 

One  of  Brigham’s  “ proxy  ” wives  was  Jemima  Angell,  a 
relative  of  Mary  Ann  Angell,  his  first  and  legal  wife.  Her 
husband  had  died,  leaving  her  with  three  children;  and 
when  she  came  to  Nauvoo,  Brigham  found  them.  He 
wanted  a servant,  and  she  wanted  salvation.  The  dis- 
coveries were  simultaneous,  and  she  was  soon  persuaded 
to  be  sealed  to  him.  While  they  were  in  Nauvoo,  “ Aunt 
Mima  ” worked  untiringly,  and  on  the  arrival  at  Salt  Lake 
he  gave  her  a lot  of  land  for  her  children.  One  of  her  sons 
built  a house  on  it,  but  she  did  not  occupy  it,  as  she  could 
not  be  spared  from  Brigham’s  kitchen.  She  worked  until 
she  became  broken  down  in  mind  and  body,  and  then  Brig- 
ham sent  the  worn-out  drudge  to  her  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  a poor  man,  and  had  a large  family  of  children, 
yet  was  willing  to  take  her  mother,  and  do  the  best  he  could 
for  her. 

When  old  Jemima  died,  the  daughter’s  husband  tele- 
graphed the  news  of  the  death  to  Brigham;  also  the  time 
they  should  arrive  with  the  body  for  burial.  They  lived  fifty 
miles  from  Salt  Lake,  in  jthe  Weber  Valley,  and,  as  they 
could  not  obtain  a coffin  there,  they  put  the  body  in  a box  to 
convey  it  to  her  husband  But  when  they  arrived,  Brigham 
was  not  at  home;  at  least,  he  could  not  be  found;  and  the 
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“ Eagle  Gate,”  or  entrance  to  the  Prophet’s  premises,  was 
closed  against  them.  For  hours  there  was  no  admittance; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  all  that  was  left  of  “ Aunt  Mima  ” lay 
in  a pine  box  in  an  open  wagon,  with  every  entrance  to  her 
husband’s  house  closed  against  her.  Finally,  even  Brigham 
grew  ashamed,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  found;  and  when 
they  asked  him  where  they  should  take  her,  said,  very  care- 
lessly, “ 0,  I suppose  she  might  as  well  go  to  her  sister’s,  up 
on  the  hill!”  She  was  taken  there,  and  decently  buried, 
though  Brigham  grumbled  about  the  expense. 

In  the  meantime,  the  land  that  he  had  given  her  had  in- 
creased in  value,  and  when  the  children  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  he  refused  to  let  them  have  it,  although  it 
would  have  been  a God-send  to  poor  Mrs.  Frazier,  with  her 
large  family  of  children.  Brigham’s  avarice  was  so  inordi- 
nate that  no  amount  of  suffering  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
self-enrichment. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


XTbe  SMscarbeb  ffavorite,  /IDanlac  anb  Btsownefc, 

OR  many  years  the  favored  wife,  the  one  who 
ruled  over  her  husband,  and  reigned  in  the  fam- 
ily, was  Emmeline  Free.  The  Prophet  married 
her  when  she  was  quite  young,  having  first  to 
overrule  the  objections  of  her  parents,  who, 
although  Mormons,  were  opposed  to  polygamy. 
She  was  a willing  convert,  for  she  had  been 
taught  that  Brigham  Young  was  a near  approach  to  divinity, 
and  she  had  unbounded  reverence  for  him ; and  the  child, — 
for  she  was  little  more  than  that — was  flattered  and  de- 
lighted at  the  Prophet’s  wish  to  have  her  for  a wife. 

Those  who  knew  her  at  that  time  say  that  she  was  an 
extremely  lovely  girl,  and  when  I knew  her  later,  she  was  a 
very  prepossessing  woman.  She  was  tall  and  graceful, 
with  brown  eyes,  and  fair  hair  that  waved  naturally.  Her 
face  was  pleasant  in  expression  and  very  bright,  until  it 
became  saddened  by  her  husband’s  desertion  of  her  for 
Amelia. 

I visited  at  her  house  when  I was  a girl,  was  intimate  with 
her  children,  and  saw  more  of  her  while  I was  a member  of 
the  family  than  of  any  other.  In  virtue,  I suppose,  of  her 
former  position,  Brigham  never  neglected  her  as  he  did 
some  of  his  other  wives,  and  she  always  retained  a certain 
influence  over  him.  She  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and  had 
long  ceased  to  regard  him  with  awe. 

I once  entered  the  Prophet’s  office  when  she  was  there; 
she  was  talking  quite  earnestly,  and  did  not  stop  on  my 
entrance.  She  concluded  her  conversation  by  saying : 
“ Well,  I’ve  lost  faith  in  the  whole  thing.  I consider  Mor- 
monism  a stupendous  humbug,  and  all  the  people  who  have 
25  385 
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been  made  to  believe  in  it,  wretched  dupes.  I’ve  no  patience 
with  it  any  longer.” 

Her  husband — “ our  ” husband  at  the  time — laughed  as 
though  he  considered  that  a good  joke,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation, making  it  general,  so  that  it  included  me.  He  did 
not  wish  such  “ heresy  ” talked  before  his  young  wives,  lest 
it  should  engender  discontent  in  their  hearts.  He  needn’t 
have  been  troubled  about  me,  for  the  mischief  was  already 
done.  I had  begun  to  think  things  out  for  myself,  and  I 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  that  Emmeline  had,  al- 
though I had  not  dared  to  express  my  opinion  to  any  one. 

Once  during  my  married  life  with  him,  Brigham  invited 
Emmeline  and  myself  to  go  with  him  to  Brigham  City, 
where  he  was  to  hold  a conference  meeting.  There  was 
a large  party,  and  we  went  with  the  usual  pomp  which 
attends  such  occasions.  I enjoyed  it  better  than  I did  most 
of  the  excursions  I took  with  him,  because  I was  fond  of 
Emmeline,  and  preferred  to  have  her  rather  than  any  of 
the  other  wives.  I think  she  felt  the  same  way  toward  me, 
because  she  knew  that  I was  her  champion;  moreover, 
she  was  quite  aware  of  my  feeling  toward  “ our  ” husband, 
and  the  difficulty  he  had  had  in  inducing  me  to  become  his 
wife,  and  she  did  not  consider  me  in  any  degree  her  rival. 
We  arrived  one  afternoon,  and  everything  was  most 
amicable.  He  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to^  Emme- 
line, and  I was  delighted  to  see  her  happy,  and  enjoyed 
myself  very  much  with  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  In  the  evening  he  told  Emmeline  that  he  should 
expect  her  to  accompany  him  to  church  the  next  day. 

The  next  morning  he  arose  very  early,  and  drove  away 
in  a buggy  alone ; in  a little  while  he  returned  with  Amelia, 
breakfasted  with  her,  and  started  away  again.  In  the 
meantime  Emmeline,  who  had  not  heard  of  Amelia’s  arrival, 
was  preparing  to  accompany  her  husband  to  church;  she 
dressed  with  unusual  care,  and  made  herself  look  very 
pretty.  She  waited  impatiently,  but  he  did  not  come.  I 
knew  of  the  arrival,  and  when  I went  up  stairs  and  saw 
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Emmeline  waiting  with  her  bonnet  on,  I asked  her  if  she 
was  not  going  to  start  soon,  as  it  was  getting  late. 

“ I am  waiting  for  Brother  Young,”  said  she. 

“ He  has  gone  long  ago,”  said  I.  “ I thought  you  knew 
it.” 

“ Gone,  without  me  ? Why,  that’s  funny,  when  he  made 
such  a point  of  my  going  with  him.” 

“ Yes;  but  that  was  before  Amelia  cam  ” 

Emmeline’s  face  changed  expression  in  a moment.  “ She 
here  ?” 

“ Yes;  she  came  this  morning.  Brother  Young  went  to 
the  depot  to  meet  her.” 

“ Then  he  must  have  known  she  was  coming.  Can  I 
never  go  any  where  without  having  her  thrust  in  my  face? 
I thought  for  once  I should  be  spared  the  infliction.” 

She  took  off  her  things,  and  I laid  mine  aside,  too,  and 
in  place  of  going  to  the  grand  conference  meeting  and 
listening  to  our  husband’s  eloquence,  we  had  a conference 
of  our  own.  That  morning  I came  nearer  to  Emmeline’s 
heart  than  I ever  had  before.  She  talked  unreservedly, 
and  told  me  events  in  her  history  that  were  full  of  thrilling 
interest,  but  being  given  me  in  confidence,  I cannot  publish 
them.  I think  the  dead  eyes  would  haunt  me  for  ever,  and 
the  dead  lips  would  move  in  ghostly  reproach  if  I betrayed 
her  even  now.  Dear,  loving  heart,  that  beat  so  wearily 
through  all  the  years,  I hope  you  are  meeting  your  reward 
now,  cradled  in  the  infinite  love  of  a Divine  Father!  Tears 
dimmed  my  eyes  and  moistened  my  cheeks,  when  I read  of 
your  death;  but  they  were  tears  of  joy  at  your  glad  release, 
and  not  such  bitter  tears  of  indignant  sorrow  as  I shed  that 
morning  over  the  story  of  your  wrongs. 

I think  Brigham  felt  ashamed  and  perhaps  conscience- 
stricken  about  breaking  that  engagement.  I know  he  was 
decidedly  uncomfortable  when  he  met  his  insulted  wife 
again.  He  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  propitiate 
her,  and  I never  saw  him  assume  so  abject  a manner  before. 
Amelia  returned  that  day,  land  he  told  Emmeline  that  he  did 
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not  know  of  her  intention  to  come  down,  that  he  had  not 
expected  her  at  all. 

Emmeline  did  not  believe  him  when  he  told  her  he  did 
not  expect  Amelia,  and  she  told  him  so  very  plainly.  He 
then  came  to  me,  and  said : “ Emmeline’s  real  mad  at  me — 
isn’t  she?” 

“ Yes,”  said  I,  “ but  no  more  than  you  deserve.  I think 
it’s  too  bad  in  you  to  take  her  for  a pleasure  trip,  and  then 
get  Amelia  here  at  the  first  stopping-place.” 

“ I didn’t  get  her  here.  I didn’t  know  she  was  coming.” 

“Well,  all  I can  say  is,  it  looked  like  it;  you  certainly 
went  to  the  station  to  meet  her.” 

“ I just  went  down  to  see  who  had  come,  that’s  all.  Seems 
to  me  you’re  taking  Emmeline’s  part  pretty  strong — ain’t 
you  ?” 

“ Yes,  I am,  for  I think  you’ve  treated  her  badly.” 

“ Guess  a little  of  the  mad  is  on  your  own  account — 
isn’t  it?” 

“ Not  a particle  of  it.  Amelia  doesn’t  interfere  with 
me.” 

He  laughed  and  went  out.  Presently  Joe  made  his  ap- 
pearance, probably  sent  by  his  father. 

“ So  Emmeline  is  cutting  up  rough  about  Amelia’s  com- 
ing, is  she?”  he  asked  of  me. 

“ Not  at  all ; she’s  indignant,  but  that’s  no  more  than  is  to 
be  expected ; but  as  for  ‘ cutting  up  rough,’  as  you  term  it,, 
she’s  too  much  of  a lady  to  do  that.” 

“ Well,  it’s  too  bad  to  have  this  fuss;  but  I suppose  I’m 
to  blame  for  the  whole  affair.  I was  coming  down,  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  come  alone,  so  I asked  Mary,  Alice,  and 
Amelia  to  come  along  too.  I never  thought  of  Emmeline 
when  I asked  Amelia.” 

“ Mary  ” was  Joseph  A.’s  first  wife,  Alice  was  his  sister, 
and  the  two  were  very  intimate  with  Amelia.  This  story 
sounded  well,  but  I didn’t  believe  it,  neither  did  Emmeline, 
when  she  heard  it.  It  was  too  evident  that  Joe  had  been 
sent  by  his  father  to  endeavor  to  make  peace.  Be  that  as  it 
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may,  Amelia  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  again  during  the 
Southern  trip. 

Emmeline  had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  and  when  I 
heard  of  her  death  I felt  as  I always  do  when  I hear  of  the 
death  of  any  Mormon  woman.  I thank  God  their  misery 
is  over.  She  had  eight  children,  Marinda,  Ella,  Louise — 
nicknamed  “ Punk  ” by  her  father — Hyrum,  Lorenzo, 
Alonzo,  Ruth,  and  Della. 

Marinda  was  the  only  wife  of  Walter  Conrad.  Ella  and 
Louise  were  both  married  out  of  polygamy,  one  to  Nelson 
Empy,  the  other  to  James  Harris. 

Clara  Chase  was  usually  spoken  of  as  “ the  maniac.”  She 
died  many  years  since,  leaving  a large  family  of  children. 
She  married  Brigham  when  quite  young,  but  she  never  was 
a firm  believer  in  Polygamy,  indeed,  she  distrusted  the 
principles  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  many 
struggles  of  conscience  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind 
to  marry  the  Prophet,  and  she  suffered  perpetual  remorse 
ever  after.  She  had  a peculiar  face,  low-browed  and  dark, 
and  it  was  rarely  lighted  up  by  any  pleasureable  motive. 
There  was  on  it  an  expression  of  fixed  melancholy  that 
seldom  varied  or  changed. 

Knowing  her  aversion  to  the  system,  and  her  distrust  of 
it  and  of  him,  Brigham  at  first  treated  her  with  great  con- 
sideration. He  gave  her  an  elegant  room,  nicely  furnished, 
and  placed  in  it  a large  portrait  of  himself.  He  tried  to 
make  her  surroundings  as  cheery  as  possible,  and  so  wean 
her  from  the  melancholy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  As 
long  as  he  devoted  himself  personally  to  her,  she  was  com- 
paratively cheerful  and  content,  and  tried  to  be  happy ; but 
when  he  neglected  her  she  was  almost  desperate,  and  wan- 
dered about  in  a haif-dazed  fashion,  weeping  and  moaning, 
and  calling  on  God  to  forgive  her  . 

Just  before  her  last  child  was  born,  her  fits  of  remorse 
were  terrible.  She  endured  untold  agonies,  and  accusing 
herself  of  having  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  exclaim- 
ed she  knew  salvation  was\ denied.  Those  who  were  about 
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her  at  the  time,  say  that  it  was  heart-rending  to  hear  her. 
But  at  this  very  time,  when  her  husband  should  have  given 
her  the  tenderest  sympathy,  he  was,  more  than  ever,  harsh, 
cruel,  and  unfeeling,  and  treated  her  with  such  marked 
coldness  and  contempt,  that  she  went  completely  insane, 
and  raved  constantly.  “ I am  going  to  hell ! I am  going  to 
hell!”  was  her  agonized  cry.  “Brigham  has  caused  it; 
he  has  cursed  me  for  ever.  Don’t  any  of  you  go  into  poly- 
gamy; mind  what  I say;  don’t  do  it.  It  will  curse  you, 
and  damn  your  souls  eternally.” 

When  she  saw  her  husband,  she  cursed  him  as  the  cause 
of  her  downfall.  “ I have  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin;  you  have  made  me  do  it.  O,  curse  you!  curse  you! 
You  have  sent  me  to  hell,  and  I am  going  soon.”  To  her 
children,  as  they  gathered  round  her,  she  cried,  “ O,  don’t 
follow  my  example ! Don’t  go  into  polygamy,  unless  you 
wish  to  be  cursed ! Don’t  let  my  children  do  as  I have 
done,”  she  would  say  to  those  about  her.  No  help  could 
avail  her.  Brigham  and  his  counsellors  “ laid  hands  ” on 
her.  A doctor  was  called,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  died 
in  the  midst  of  her  ravings.  Her  children’s  names  were 
Mary,  Maria,  Willard,  and  Phoebe.  Mary  died  unmarried. 
Willard,  the  only  son,  graduated  with  honors  at  West 
Point. 

Ellen  Rockwood  was  one  of  the  least  regarded,  of  the 
wives.  She  was  a little  woman,  in  delicate  health,  and 
very  fond  of  fancy-work.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
warden  of  the  penitentiary,  one  of  Brigham’s  faithful 
officers.  Her  influence  with  the  Prophet  was  slight,  as  she 
had  no  children,  and  was  regarded  as  of  little  consequence 
on  that  account.  He  used  to  call  on  her  ceremoniously  once 
in  six  months. 

Margaret  Alley,  who  was  never  a favorite,  died  in  1853. 
She  was  morbid  in  temperament,  and,  before  her  death, 
became  very  melancholy,  owing  to  her  husband’s  neglect. 
She  had  two  children,  Eva  and  Mahonri-Morianchamer, 
who  were  afterwards  cared  for  by  Clara  Decker. 
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When  Brigham  was  sealed  to  Lucy  Biglow,  he  had  her 
sister  sealed  at  the  same  time.  She  was  very  pretty,  and 
he  had  seemed  very  fond  of  her.  But  suddenly  his  fond- 
ness cooled,  and  he 
treated  her  in  the 
most  shameful 
manner.  After 
heaping  every  in- 
dignity upon  her, 
he  sent  her  back  to 
her  parents,  saying 
she  had  been  un- 
true to  him.  She 
protested  her  inno- 
cence ; but  all  in 
vain.  He  would 
not,  or  professed 
not  to  believe  her, 
and  talked  harshly 
and  cruelly  to  her 
when  she  attempt- 
ed to  vindicate  her- 
self. Her  parents 
were  very  much 
grieved,  and  were 
tossed  about  with  conflicting  doubts.  They  wanted  to  be- 
lieve their  daughter,  and,  in  their  hearts,  I believe  they  did ; 
yet  they  dared  not  dispute  Brigham.  They  took  the  poor, 
heart-broken  woman  home,  and  she  fairly  pined  to  death 
under  the  disgrace  that  her  husband  tried  to  attach  to  her 
name. 

Besides  those  wives  whom  I have  mentioned,  there  were 
many  more  who  had  been  married  to  Brigham  Young  “ for 
eternity.”  I should  be  sorry  even  to  guess  their  numbers. 


The  Disgraced  Wife. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Brigbam  JSoung  at  Close  Dtew. 

LTHOUGH  I have  written  so  much  about  Brig- 
ham Young’s  character  and  career  and  my 
connection  with  him,  there  are  still  some  things 
to  add  to  make  the  picture  of  this  unique  leader 
in  religion  and  politics  complete.  First  may  be 
mentioned  some  facts  of  his  early  life.  He 
was  born  at  Whittingham,  Vermont,  on  the  ist 
day  of  June,  1801,  being  thus  four  years  older  than  Joseph 
Smith,  who  came  from  the  same  region.  I have  told  of  his 
being  a painter  and  glazier  and  a Methodist  preacher.  After 
removing  to  Monroe  County,  New  York,  he  was  baptized 
into  the  Mormon  Church  in  April,  1832.  Smith  forthwith 
appointed  him  an  elder  and  sent  him  to  preach  the  new 
religion.  For  his  faithful  service  he  was  chosen  an  Apostle 
at  Kirtland  in  1835.  With  his  fellow  apostles,  John  Taylor 
and  Wilford  Woodruff,  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  Eng- 
land in  1840.  They  had  great  success  in  gathering  converts 
and  published  the  Millennial  Star  at  Liverpool  to  propagate 
their  doctrine.  Returning  to  the  United  States  with  en- 
larged experience  he  became  still  more  conspicuousUn  the 
troubles  which  beset  the  Mormons  at  Nauvoo. 

As  I recollect  him  first,  he  was  a man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  rather  a genial  face,  and  a manner  which,  though 
abrupt  at  times,  had  nothing  of  the  assumption  and  intoler- 
ance which  characterized  it  later.  Indeed  there  was,  at  that 
time,  a semblance  of  humility,  which  served  his  purpose 
well,  by  strengthening  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  him. 
Had  he  claimed,  at  that  crisis  in  his  career,  that  he  was  the 
peer  of  Joseph  Smith,  upon  whom  had  descended  the  mantle 
of  that  martyred  saint,  his  pretensions  might  have  been 
treated  as  contemptuously  as  were  Sidney  Rigdon’s.  His 
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shrewdness  plainly  showed  him  that,  and  his  cunning  and 
tact  pointed  out  to  him  the  surest  way  of  gaining  an 
ascendancy  over  his  followers.  This  crafty  management 
was  at  last  rewarded  openly  when  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1847,  at  Winter  Quarters  in  Iowa,  Brigham  Young  was 
elected  President  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

The  hearty  belief  which  Brigham  used  to  express  in 
Joseph,  and  his  unquestioning  faith  in  the  Prophet’s  works 
and  mission,  he  later  expected  every  one  to  yield  to  him  in 
turn.  Brigham  and  his  immediate  followers  and  associates 
taught  and  insisted  upon  this  blind  subjection  so  long,  that 
the  Mormon  people  ceased  to  use  their  reasoning  powers, 
until  they  became  so  blunted,  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
incapable  of  reaching  any  conclusions  by  their  own  unaided 
effort,  or  of  forming  any  independent  opinions. 

In  the  early  days,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  Brig- 
ham was  one  of  them — a sharer  in  their  adversity,  a com- 
panion, and  a friend.  But  when  his  power  was  thoroughly 
established  in  Utah,  he  held  himself  apart  from  them,  look- 
ing upon  himself  as  above  and  beyond  them,  and  they  fool- 
ishly accepted  his  delusion,  and  assisted  him  in  his  self- 
deception. 

Now  and  then  one  keener  than  the  rest  saw  the  change, 
and  deplored  it.  Rough  old  Heber  C.  Kimball  could  never 
become  reconciled  to  it,  and,  more  honest  and  more  daring 
than  the  others,  sometimes  expressed  himself  freely. 
“ Brigham’s  God  is  gold,”  he  said  one  day  to  the  apostle 
Orson  Hyde ; “ he  is  changed  much  since  he  and  I stood 
by  each  other,  in  the  old  days,  defending  the  faith.  He 
has  become  a selfish,  cold-hearted  tyrant,  and  he  doesn’t 
care  at  all  for  the  old  friends  who  have  stood  by  him  and 
loved  him.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Brother  Orson?” 

“ That  sort  of  talk  may  do  for  Brother  Heber,”  was  the 
reply,  “ but  it  would  not  do  for  Brother  Orson.  He  could 
not  express  himself  in  that  manner  with  impunity,  so  he  will 
say  nothing.” 

At  forty-six  when  chosen  \President,  Brigham  Young  was 
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a common-looking,  ordinary-appearing  man,  in  no  way  the 
superior  of  the  average  of  the  church.  He  was  fleshy,  with 
blue  eyes  and  sandy  complexion,  homely  in  speech,  neither 
easy  nor  graceful  in  manner,  and  dressed  very  plainly  in 
homespun. 

Brigham  Young,  at  seventy-five,  had  the  appearance  of 
a well-preserved  Englishman,  of  the  yeoman  class.  There 
was  less  bluster  in  his  manner  than  formerly,  but  more  inso- 
lent assumption.  He  was  the  mental  inferior  of  some  of 
the  officers  of  his  church,  but  in  crafty  cunning  and  mali- 
cious shrewdness  he  was  far  beyond  any  of  his  associates. 
He  had  not  acquired  a more  finished  and  elegant  mode  of 
speech,  but  he  said  less,  and  consequently  won  the  opinion 
of  having  grown  more  pleasing  in  his  address.  He  was 
arrogant  to  his  inferiors,  and  unpleasantly  familiar  to  the 
few  whom  he  desired  for  any  reason  to  conciliate.  He 
dressed  in  the  finest  of  broadcloth,  fashionably  cut,  was 
more  finical  than  an  old  beau,  and  vainer  and  more  anxious 
than  a young  belle,  concerning  his  personal  appearance. 
He  said  that  this  change  in  his  mode  of  dress  had  been 
brought  about  by  his  wives.  I have  no  doubt  that  Amelia 
had  some  influence  in  that  direction;  still  his  own  inclina- 
tions probably  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  it. 

After  he  allowed  himself  to  see  and  be  seen  by  more  of 
the  outside  world  than  he  formerly  did,  he  grew  in^  appear- 
ance more  like  the  Gentiles,  concerning  whom  he  sneered 
so  loudly,  even  while  aping  their  manners  and  customs. 
He  was  impatient  of  criticism,  and  yet  sensitive  to  that 
public  opinion  which  he  so  often  defied.  He  was  ambitious 
and  vain,  and,  like  all  persons  who  turn  others  to  ridicule* 
winced  at  everything  approaching  it  which  was  directed 
towards  himself.  I think  no  book  was  ever  published,, 
exposing  him  and  his  religious  system,  which  he  did  not 
peruse.  He  lost  his  temper  every  morning  over  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune, — the  leading  Gentile  paper  of  Utah,— and 
longed  for  a return  of  the  days  when  one  word  of  his  would 
have  put  a summary  and  permanent  end  to  the  existence  of 
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this  sheet,  by  the  utter  annihilation  of  everything  and  every- 
body connected  with  it. 

I remember  once  going  into  his  office,  and  finding  him 
examining  the  advertising  circular  of  a book  on  Mormon- 
ism,  written  by  a lady  who  had  for  a time  been  a resident 
of  Utah.  He  commenced  reading  it  aloud  to  me  in  a 
whining  voice,  imitating  the  tone  of  a crying  woman.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  make  a jest  of  it,  I knew 
that  the  publication  of  the  book  annoyed  him  excessively, 
and  that  he  was  both  curious  and  anxious  concerning  the 
contents,  and  the  effect  they  would  produce. 

Unscrupulous  and  avaricious,  he  made  even  disasters  pro- 
fitable to  himself.  After  the  tragical  hand-cart  expedition, 
he  sold  the  hand-carts  that  remained  when  the  emigrants 
had  all  got  in  for  fifteen  dollars  apiece.  This  was  to  go  to 
the  “ church  fund,”  which  virtually  meant  “ Brigham’s 
private  purse.” 

As  “ Trustee  in  Trust  ” of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  all  the  money  of  the  church  passed 
through  his  hands,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  into  them, 
since  it  was  rarely  known  to  leave  them  again.  The  tithing- 
fund,  and  the  subscriptions  for  various  church  purposes, 
were  all  given  into  his  keeping;  and  although  the  sums  of 
money  gathered  in  this  way  were  immense,  little  of  it  was 
ever  appropriated  to  the  cause  for  which  it  was  intended  by 
those  sacrificing  souls  who  denied  themselves  that  the  Lord 
might  be  served. 

To  the  day  of  his  death  Brigham  Young  was  as  impor- 
tunate a beggar  as  when  he  was  a humble  follower  of  Joseph 
Smith,  preaching  the  new  gospel  to  whoever  would  hear 
him,  and  being  fed  and  clothed  by  whoever  would  supply 
his  wants.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  letting  his  wants  be 
known,  and  he  would  request  that  they  should  be  relieved 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  “ Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these  my  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me,”  was  the  standard  teaching  of  the  Mormon  missionaries 
from  the  very  earliest  day  a;  and  no  one  could  enlarge  on 
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this  passage  more  eloquently  than  Brother  Brigham  when 
he  was  in  need  of  a new  coat,  or  a small  sum  of  money,  or 
even  a supper  and  a night’s  lodging.  In  his  old  age  he  con- 
tinued to  be  as  eloquent,  when  talking  on  the  subject  of 
giving,  with  this  exception  in  his  style,  that  he  demanded 
instead  of  asking,  and  it  was  disastrous  to  refuse  him.  He 
begged  for  the  missionaries,  and  the  poor  men  never  got  a 
cent  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  were  raised  for  them. 
He  begged  for  the  Temple,  which  was  his  pet  subject,  when- 
ever there  was  nothing  else  to  beg  for,  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  he  raised  for  the  building  ought  to  have 
erected  several  very  imposing  edifices. 

Many  years  ago  he  levied  contributions  upon  the  English 
Saints  for  the  purchase  of  glass  for  the  Temple  windows. 
The  sum  desired  must  be  collected  at  once.  The  Lord  was 
soon  coming  to  enter  upon  his  earthly  kingdom,  and  the 
place  must  be  prepared  for  him.  Missionaries  preached, 
and  laymen  exhorted;  they  astonished  themselves  by  their 
eloquence,  as  they  dwelt  upon  the  beauty  of  Zion,  the 
city  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  that  was  to  descend  upon 
his  chosen  people.  Those  who  were  not  moved  by  their 
oratory  were  impelled  by  their  command ; but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  money  was  given  voluntarily.  Working  men  and 
women  took  a few  pennies  from  their  scant  wages,  and  gave 
them  with  wonderful  readiness,  and  then  suffered  from 
cold  and  hunger  for  days  after.  But  they  suffered  with 
painful  joyousness  and  devotion,  since  they  were  giving  it 
to  the  Lord,  who  had  chosen  them  out  of  all  the  world  for 
his  very  own  people,  and  who  would  make  their  self-denial 
here  redound  to  their  glory  and  grace  when  at  last  they 
should  arrive  in  his  presence.  At  that  time  the  foundation 
walls  of  the  Temple  were  barely  above  the  ground. 

The  Tabernacle,  where  the  Saints  worshipped  in  his  life- 
time, was  one  of  Brigham’s  “ inspirations,”  and  was  as 
great  a success  as  were  most  of  his  inspired  ideas.  It  is  an 
ugly  building,  oval  in  shape,  with  a sort  of  arched  roof, 
which  shuts  down  over  it,  like  the  lid  of  a wicker  work- 
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basket.  It  is  very  commodious,  which  is  its  chief  recom- 
mendation, holding  comfortably  twelve  thousand  persons. 
But  in  this  “ inspired  ” edifice,  every  law  of  acoustics  is  out- 
raged, and  only  a small  portion  of  the  congregation  can  hear 
what  the  speaker  is  saying.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet 
high,  while  there  is  not  a column  in  it  to  obstruct  the  view, 
and  the  interior  view  is  flat  and  expansive. 

This  building,  in  which  the  Saints  have  worshipped  for 
fifty  years,  is  ugly  in  outward  appearance,  cheerless  in  the 
interior,  inconvenient  in  its  arrangements,  and  practically 


Mormon  Tabernacle  Interior. 


useless  unless  the  walls  are  draped  so  as  to  render  the  voices 
of  the  speakers  audible. 

The  organ  is  claimed  to  have  been  built  by  a good  Mor- 
mon brother,  assisted  by  a large  number  of  mechanics ; and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Tabernacle,  directly  back  of  the 
speaker’s  stand,  and  the  seats  for  the  choir  are  arranged  on 
each  side  of  it. 

Brigham  Young  was  treasurer  of  all  the  church  funds. 
The  people  would  take  no  bonds  from  him,  as  that  would 
seem  like  questioning  the  Lord’s  anointed ; he  was  supposed 
to  administer  the  financial  affairs  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord,  no  statement  of  the  accounts  was  ever  required  of 
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him.  Once  in  a while,  however,  he  went  through  the  form 
of  a settlement  of  accounts,  which  he  simplified  immensely, 
by  charging  whatever  he  pleased  for  his  services  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

But  on  the  other  side,  not  only  were  the  poor  people 
heavily  taxed  for  the  support  of  this  one  man  and  his 
family,  but  he  received  many  grants  of  land  and  other  pro- 
perty from  the  territorial  legislature,  besides  his  salary  from 
the  United  States  government  as  governor  and  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  agencies.  His  accounts  in  the  latter 
capacity  were  not  settled  till  1862.  John  D.  Lee  in  his  con- 
fession stated  that  he  had  charged  the  Government  for 
twenty-two  hundred  dollars  as  spent  for  the  Indians,  when 
not  a cent  had  been  given  them.  He  did  this  to  oblige  his 
Master. 

Brigham  Young  was  a very  ignorant  man,  able  neither 
to  read  nor  write  the  English  language  correctly,  and  he  was 
always  a bitter  opponent  of  free  schools  and  liberal  educa- 
tion. “ I will  not  give  a dollar,”  he  said,  “ to  educate  an- 
other man’s  child.”  “ If  you  school  your  children,  there  is 
great  danger  of  their  becoming  blacklegs  and  horse  thieves,” 
he  announced  on  one  occasion,  yet  he  seemed  quite  willing 
that  his  own  should  take  the  risk.  All  of  them  received 
a certain  amount  of  education,  enough  to  make  them  pre- 
sentable in  society,  and  some  had  quite  superior  advantages. 
One  son  graduated  at  West  Point,  another  studied  law  at 
the  Michigan  University,  and  a third  at  Cornell  University 
As  a kind  of  blind  for  the  Gentile  world,  Brigham  founded 
the  University  of  Deseret  at  an  early  period,  but  it  was 
chiefly  used  to  teach  the  principles  of  Mormonism,  and  has 
never  reached  a respectable  rank  among  American  colleges. 

But  every  attempt  that  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools  Brigham  fiercely  battled  against,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  church  invariably  followed  his  lead. 
He  assured  his  people  that  education  is  the  bitterest  foe  to 
labor.  “If  you  allow  your  children  to  be  taught  anything 
they  will  no  longer  be  of  any  service  to  their  parents,”  he 
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said.  Upon  this  subject  he  dilated  largely  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. 

“ I am  utterly  opposed  to  free  schools,”  he  said,  in  one 
address.  “ They  have  been  introduced  into  the  States  in 
consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  over  the  poor.  But 
instead  of  keeping  the  people  poor,  and  then  providing 
free  schools  for  them,  I would  have  the  rich  put  out  their 
money  to  usury  by  giving  the  poor  employment,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  and  school  their  own 
children.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  use  their  means,  as 
I have  done  myself,  in  building  factories,  railroads,  and 
other  branches  of  industry,  in  order  that  the  laboring  people 
may  have  a chance  to  work  together,  and  improve  their  con- 
dition ; the  rich  taking  their  portion,  and  all  growing  wealthy 
together.” 

The  unconscious  irony  of  this  last  sentence  is  positively 
sublime.  That  one  expression,  “ as  I have  done  myself,” 
is  the  supremest  satire.  Nowhere  was  there  a man  so  sus- 
picious of  his  workmen,  so  penurious  in  his  dealings  with 
them,  so  anxious  to  cut  their  wages  down  to  the  lowest 
penny,  as  was  Brigham  Young.  I know  men  who  were  in 
his  employ  for  years,  and  who  never  received  the  least  re- 
muneration. They  worked  on  and  on,  and  when  at  last  they 
brought  a bill  against  him  for  their  labor,  they  were  met 
with  one  equally  large  on  his  side  for  house  rent,  or  goods 
from  the  co-operative  store,  or  were  told  that  their  labor 
was  to  go  toward  paying  their  tithing. 

But  in  his  last  years  Brigham  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  fostering  education,  for  he 
granted  lands  for  the  support  of  the  Brigham  Young  Aca- 
demy at  Provo,  and  the  Brigham  Young  College  at  Logan. 
These  institutions  have  been  conducted  entirely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  and  are  now  bulwarks  of  Mormonism. 

Brigham  Young’s  personal  habits  were  quite  simple,  and 
he  was  regular  in  his  mode  of  living.  He  rose  usually 
about  seven  o’clock,  dressed  and  breakfasted  leisurely,  and 
appeared  at  his  private  office  about  nine.  He  examined  his 
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letters,  dictated  replies  to  his  secretary,  read  the  morning 
papers,  or  had  them  read  to  him,  and  attended  to  some  of 
his  official  business.  His  barber  came  to  him  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  for  a while  he  was  engaged  exclusively  at  his  toilet. 
The  presence  of  visitors  never  interrupted  this  important 
event  of  the  day.  The  rest  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to 
callers,  and  to  such  business  as  required  his  personal  atten- 
tion. At  three  he  dined,  and  then  met  his  family  for  the 
first  time  in  the  day.  Dinner  was  served  at  the  Lion  House, 
and  the  appearance  of  Brigham  Young’s  family  at  dinner 
was  similar  to  that  at  a country  boarding-house,  when  the 
gentlemen  are  all  away  at  business  in  town,  and  the  wives 
and  children  are  left  together.  At  a short  table,  running 
across  the  head  of  the  long  dining-room,  sat  Brigham  with 
his  favorite  wife  by  his  side.  In  the  days  when  I first  used 
to  be  at  the  Lion  House,  Emmeline  Free  occupied  this  place 
of  honor ; but  after  Amelia’s  advent,  poor,  loving  Emmeline 
was  thrust  aside.  When  Brigham  brought  guests  to  dine 
with  him,  they  had  seats  at  this  table  also.  At  a long  table, 
running  lengthwise  of  the  room,  all  the  other  wives  were 
seated,  each  with  her  children  about  her.  At  the  sound  of 
the  large  dinner-bell,  they  all  filed  in,  seated  themselves 
quietly,  grace  was  said  by  the  “ presiding  patriarch  ” from 
his  table,  and  the  meal  began.  The  family  table  was  plainly 
spread,  and  supplied  with  the  simplest  fare,  while  the'' smaller 
one  was  laden  with  every  delicacy  that  the  markets  afforded. 
These,  however,  were  only  for  the  President  and  his  favorite 
wife;  the  rest  of  the  family  were  allowed  only  to  look  at 
them,  and  enjoy  the  dainties  by  proxy. 

Once,  however,  an  amusing  incident  took  place  at  this 
family  dinner.  One  of  the  wives — not  usually  considered 
the  most  spirited — who,  like  all  the  rest,  had  for  years  sub- 
missively taken  the  food  which  had  been  set  before  her,  was 
somehow  seized  by  the  spirit  of  discontent.  She  had  taken 
a fancy  to  a particular  dish  which  graced  her  husband’s 
table.  She  did  not  express  her  wish  in  words,  but  quietly 
rising  from  her  place,  went  straight  to  the  other  table,, 
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helped  herself  to  the  coveted  article,  and  returning  as  quietly 
as  she  came,  took  her  seat,  and  resumed  her  meal,  amidst 
looks  of  consternation  from  the  other  wives,  and  of  indig- 
nant amazement  from  her  husband.  Surprise  made  him 
absolutely  speechless  for  the  moment;  probably  she  was 
reproved  in  due  time,  for  she  never  attempted  a repetition  of 
the  act. 

When  strangers  were  invited  to  dine,  the  tables  were  more 
uniform  in  their  appointments.  The  usual  contrast  between 
the  one  at  which  the  Prophet  and  his  favorite  sat,  and  that 
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around  which  the  other  wives  and  their  families  were  gath- 
ered, was  not  so  noticeable.  There  would  be  an  air  of 
abundance,  and  even  of  luxury,  on  these  occasions,  which 
gave  the  Prophet  the  reputation,  among  his  guests,  of  being, 
what  is  called  in  New  England  parlance,  “ a good  provider.  ” 
If  some  of  these  deluded  visitors  had  accidentally  happened 
into  the  same  room  at  a similar  meal,  they  would  have  seen 
the  true  state  of  affairs;  but  Brigham’s  family  were  never 
visited  accidentally. 

After  dinner  they  saw  no  more  of  him  until  “ family 
prayers.”  At  seven  o’clock  the  bell  rang,  and  the  wives  and 
children  gathered  in  the  largje  Lion  House  parlor.  Not  only 
26 
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the  wives  who  lived  in  the  house,  but  also  those  who  had 
homes  outside  were  expected  to  attend  evening  worship. 
Not  all  of  them  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  the 
outside  attendance  was  somewhat  irregular.  I went  when 
I felt  inclined,  which  was  seldom. 

Brigham  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  at  a large  table, 
■on  which  was  an  ornamental  astral  lamp.  The  wives  and 
their  respective  families  were  ranged  around  the  room,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appeared  at  the  dinner  table.  When 
all  were  seated,  Brigham  read  a few  passages  of  Scripture, 
all  knelt  down,  and  he  made  a long  prayer. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  eldership  Brigham  was  said  to 
have  a special  “ gift  ” for  prayer;  but  somehow  his  prayers 
never  inspired  me  with  veneration.  He  prayed  with  great 
unction,  and,  unconsciously  to  himself,  his  patronizing 
manner  slipped  into  his  appeals  to  the  throne  of  Divine 
Grace,  until  his  petitions  seemed  to  be  rather  like  advice  to 
the  Deity  than  entreaties  for  the  Divine  blessing.  If  he 
chanced  to  be  in  a good  humor,  he  chatted  a little  while 
before  leaving  the  roonj;  but  if  not,  he  went  away  directly 
prayers  were  over,  and  that  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of 
him  by  the  household  until  the  next  day  at  dinner. 

Brigham  Young  was  the  father  of  fifty-five  or  more 
children,  but  some  of  these  were  almost  strangers  to  him. 
They  knew  nothing  of  fatherly  affection,  and  while  they 
knew  that  they  had,  socially,  a sort  of  prestige,  by  being  so 
closely  related  to  him,  they  felt,  personally,  only  a dread  and 
fear  of  him.  He  never  invited  their  confidences,  nor  showed 
himself  interested  in  their  affairs.  That  would  have  been 
quite  incompatible  with  his  ideas  of  prophetic  dignity. 

The  Lion  House,  where  most  of  the  wives  lived,  is  a long, 
three-storied  house,  at  the  very  left  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Prophet’s  Block.  It  received  its  name  from  the  stone  figure 
of  a lion  crouching  over  the  front  portico;  but  that  was 
really  a reminder  of  the  title  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him,  “ The  Lion  of  the  Lord.”  There  is  a stone  basement; 
but  the  main  building  is  of  wood,  with  peaked  gable,  narrow 
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pointed  Gothic  windows,  and  steep  roof.  In  the  basement 
are  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  cellar.  The 
parlor  is  on  the  principal  floor,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
taken  up  by  the  apartments  of  the  wives,  each  wife  having 
a greater  or  less  number  of  rooms  according  to  the  size  of 
her  special  family. 

Next  to  the  Lion  House  was  a low  building,  which  was 
used  as  the  “ Tithing-Office.”  Here  all  the  clerks  had  their 
desks,  and  received  visits  from  the  Saints  who  came  on 
church  or  personal  business.  Adjoining  that  was  Brigham’s 
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private  office,  where  he  received  his  own  visitors.  At  the 
extreme  right  is  the  Bee-Hive  House,  a large  building, 
which  was  always  used  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Territory  and  President  of  the  Church.  On  the 
top  of  it  was  a bee-hive,  which  had  in  the  days  of  their  first 
settlement  been  adopted  as  a symbol  of  the  Mormon  com- 
munity, just  as  their  country  was  called  Deseret,  the  Land 
of  the  Honey-bee. 

Lucy  Decker  had  the  care  of  the  Bee-Hive  House  and 
lived  there  with  her  children.  No  wife  was  ever  permitted 
to  share  her  husband’s  apartments  there,  until  the  reign  of 
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Amelia  was  opened.  She  lived  there  after  her  marriage, 
and  was  the  recognized  favorite.  In  spite  of  Brigham’s 
having  been  for  forty  years  the  typical  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical polygamist,  he  seemed,  under  the  subtle  inexplicable 
influence  of  Amelia,  to  be  reverting  to  old-fashioned  mono- 
gamy! But  he  had  many  bad  lapses. 

Throughout  his  whole  career  Brigham  Young  never 
ceased  inveighing  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  follies 
and  vanities  of  the  feminine  world,  and  assailing  the  women 
who  followed  the  fashions.  It  was  indeed  a pet  occupation 
of  his  when  he  was  in  a bad  temper.  The  Saints  could 
easily  tell  when  anything  had  gone  wrong  with  him  during 
the  week  by  the  ferocity  with  which  on  Sunday  in  the  Taber- 
nacle he  attacked  the  sisters  on  the  subject  of  dress.  His 
chief  topic  in  this  was  retrenchment,  and  for  that  he  pleaded 
as  earnestly  as  though  it  were  a vital  matter.  He  not  only 
preached  economy  to  the  people  in  the  Tabernacle,  but  he 
practised  the  most  rigid  parsimony  with  his  wives  at  home. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Amelia,  a request  for  any  article  of 
wearing  apparel  was  a signal  for  an  outburst  of  grumbling. 
Once  in  a while,  however,  one  of  the  wives,  when  upbraided, 
would  turn  suddenly  and  give  him  an  appropriate  answer. 

Clara  Decker,  for  instance,  was  sadly  in  want  of  some 
furs,  which  are  a necessity  in  a Utah  winter,  and  she  ven- 
tured to  ask  Brother  Young  to  supply  the  need.  He  Decame 
positively  furious,  and  declared  that  her  extravagance  was 
beyond  all  endurance ; she  wanted  to  reduce  him  to  poverty ; 
she  was  determined  to  ruin  him ; all  his  wives  were  banded 
together  for  his  financial  downfall.  She  listened  patiently 
to  this  tirade,  and  more;  then  getting  tired  of  the  intem- 
perate abuse,  she  interrupted  him. 

“If  you  think,  Brigham  Young,  that  I care  anything  for 
you,  except  for  your  money  and  what  little  I can  get  from 
you,  you  are  mistaken.  I might  have  cared  more  once,  but 
that  was  a long  time  ago.” 

She  then  turned  and  left  the  room,  leaving  him  stupefied 
with  amazement.  A few  hours  later  a set  of  furs  was  sent 
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to  her  room.  She  took  them  quietly,  and  the  subject  was 
never  referred  to  again. 

The  winter  after  my  marriage  with  the  Prophet,  I pre- 
ferred a similar  request,  and  was  met  with  a similar  torrent 
of  abuse.  Not  knowing  then  that  this  was  his  usual  manner 
of  treating  a request  from  his  wives,  and  not  having  Clara 
Decker’s  experience,  I was  completely  overwhelmed,  and 
felt  as  though  I had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  in 
daring  even  to  think  of  a set  of  furs.  I burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  out : 

“ O,  don’t,  Brother  Young!” 

I left  the  office  and  went  home,  puzzled  and  astonished 
at  this  new  revelation  of  my  Prophet-husband’s  meanness 
and  coarseness.  The  next  time  he  came  to  see  me  he 
brought  me  my  furs.  After  I had  used  them  two  seasons, 
the  muff  needed  re-lining,  and  I ventured  to  ask  him  for  silk 
for  the  purpose,  thinking,  of  course,  he  could  find  no  fault 
with  so  modest  a request  as  that.  But  it  seems  I had  not 
even  then  tested  his  full  capacity  for  fault-finding.  He 
treated  me  to  a tirade,  longer  and  more  abusive  than  ever. 
He  had  got  my  furs  for  me,  and  yet  I was  not  satisfied,  but  I 
must  come  bothering  him  again.  I knew  that  he  had  several 
trunks  full  of  silks,  velvets,  and  laces,  which  he  was  keeping 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  consequently  the  material 
for  re-lining  my  muff  would  cost  nothing;  so  I did  not  feel 
that  I merited  the  lecture  I was  receiving.  I said  nothing, 
however,  beyond  making  my  request.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished he  cut  off  a quarter  of  a yard  of  narrow  silk  from  an 
entire  piece  which  he  had  in  one  of  the  trunks,  and  gave  it  to 
me  with  as  many  airs  and  as  much  flourish  as  though  he 
were  presenting  me  with  a whole  dress  pattern.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  my  muff  was  not  lined  with  that  piece  of  silk. 

The  trimming  of  dresses  also  came  in  for  a full  share  of 
Brother  Brigham’s  condemnation ; but  he  wished  to  reserve 
all  scolding  and  fault-finding  to  himself.  If  any  one  else 
ventured  to  express  a like  opinion,  he  was  likely  to  disagree 
with  them,  probably  from  pure  contrariness.  I remember 
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an  incident  that  illustrates  this,  which  took  place  at  family 
prayers  at  the  Lion-house  one  evening.  One  of  the  Pro- 
phet’s daughters,  Fanny,  a pretty,  stylish  girl,  came  into  the 
parlor  wearing  a black  wrapper  trimmed  with  rows  of  red 
braid.  The  sight  of  this  seemed  very  greatly  to  exercise 
the  proxy-wife,  Eliza  Snow,  and  she  exclaimed  in  a shocked 
tone:  “Is  it  possible  that  I see  one  of  Brigham  Young’s 
daughters  in  a dress  trimmed  with  red?  I am  more  sur- 
prised than  I can  tell.” 

Brother  Brigham  couldn’t  stand  this  invasion  of  his  prov- 
ince, and  called  out  peremptorily : “ That  dress  is  well 
enough.  Let  the  girl  alone;  she  shall  wear  whatever  she 
chooses.  I’ve  seen  you  in  more  ridiculous  finery  than  that.” 
And  this  harsh  rebuke  was  given  to  the  woman  who  was  the 
first  to  adopt,  and  the  last  to  relinquish,  the  hat,  pantalets 
and  short  gown  of  the  “ Deseret  Costume !”  Such  was 
Prophetic  gratitude ! 

On  one  occasion  Brigham  was  holding  forth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  long  dresses;  reviling  them,  and  holding  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt  the  women  who  wore  them. 

“ The  very  next  time,”  said  he,  growing  warm  with  his 
subject,  “ that  I see  one  of  my  wives  with  a dress  sweeping 
the  ground,  I will  take  the  scissors  and  cut  it  off.” 

The  next  day,  however,  when  I was  passing  through  a 
door  in  front  of  him,  he  accidentally  stepped  on  my  train. 
Of  course,  I expected  that  dress  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Pro- 
phet’s threat,  but  to  my  great  surprise  he  not  only  refrained 
from  applying  the  scissors,  but  from  any  comment  or  even 
apology  for  his  awkwardness. 

President  Young’s  personal  practice  in  the  matter  of  dress 
and  style  of  living,  was  entirely  at  variance  with  his  teach- 
ings. He  wore  the  finest  broadcloth  of  the  most  fashionable 
cut,  drove  the  fastest  horses,  and  rode  in  the  most  elegant 
carriages  in  Utah.  His  favorite  wife  was  also  indulged  in 
all  the  extravagances  of  the  age. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


JSdflbam’s  jfarnt  ant>  Him  Elisa’s  ibouse. 

§|=|^fter  we  had  been  married  a year,  Brigham  de- 
cided that  I should  go  to  “ The  Farm  ” to  live. 
He  had  several  farms  among  his  landed  pos- 
sessions, but  this  one,  which  supplied  the  Salt 
Lake  family  with  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  vege- 
tables, was  always  spoken  of  as  “ The  Farm.”’ 
It  was  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  within 
pleasant  driving  distance,  but  was  by  no  means  a desirable 
place  of  residence. 

The  wives  who  had  been  compelled  to  live  there  had  all 
become  confirmed  invalids  before  they  left  the  place,  broken 
down  by  overwork.  The  prospect  was  not  a pleasant  one 
to  me,  never  strong,  and  unused  to  hard,  continuous  labor,, 
such  as  I knew  I should  be  obliged  to  perform  as  mistress 
of  the  farm-house.  But,  as  it  was  my  husband’s  will,  I 
went  without  a word  of  protest.  I had  one  comfort — my 
mother  was  to  accompany  me. 

Outwardly,  my  new  home  had  a lovely  appearance,  and 
Brigham  never  tired  of  descanting  on  its  beauties  to  any 
one  who  would  listen  to  him.  These  expressions  of  admi- 
ration would  have  been  reasonable  enough,  had  not  the 
eulogistic  owner  insisted  on  its  comfort  and  convenience,  as 
well  as  on  its  beauty.  He  was  just  as  earnest  in  recom- 
mending it  for  those  virtues  which  it  did  not  possess,  as  he 
was  in  lauding  it  for  its  pleasant  exterior.  Indeed,  with  its 
somewhat  irregular  architecture,  its  wide  verandas,  vine- 
draped  and  shaded,  its  broad,  low  windows,  and  beautiful 
surroundings,  it  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  looking  places 
that  one  would  wish  to  see. 

It  was  built  after  one  of  the  Prophet’s  own  plans,  and  he 
said  that  it  cost  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Possibly  it 
did;  but  I am  certain  that/with  the  same  amount  of  money, 
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I could  build  a house  that  should  vastly  exceed  it  in  ex- 
ternal beauty  and  interior  appointments.  The  walls  were 
very  thin ; the  sun  and  heat  penetrated  in  summer,  and  the 
cold  in  the  winter,  making  it  at  once  the  warmest  and  the 
coldest  house  I ever  knew.  That  might  have  been  a recom- 
mendation, had  the  temperature  been  regulated  to  suit  the 
seasons;  but,  unfortunately  for  our  comfort,  it  was  hot 
when  we  wished  it  cool,  and  cold  when  we  needed  heat. 

My  mother  hazarded  an  opinion  to 
this  effect  in  Brigham’s  hearing,  and 
he  was  greatly  scandalized  by  it. 
He  informed  her  that  she  had  been 
so  long  away  from  civilization  that 
she  was  not  a proper  judge  of  what 
a house  ought  to  be ! They  both 
left  “ civilization  ” at  the  same  time. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  house 
may  be  understood  from  a few  plain 
facts : The  stairs  leading  to  the 
second  story  went  directly  from  the 
parlor;  all  the  sleeping  rooms  were 
up  stairs,  and  in  order  to  reach 
them,  we  had  to  pass  through  a 
dining-room  thirty  feet,  and  a par- 
lor forty  feet  in  length;  hired  men, 
family,  and  visitors  were  all  compelled  to  use  the  same 
staircase.  If  any  member  of  the  family  was  ill,  everything 
needed  for  the  invalid  had  to  be  carried  in  this  roundabout 
way  from  the  kitchen  to  the  sick  room,  rendering  the  nurse’s 
labor  tiresome  in  the  extreme. 

The  duties  of  housekeeper  at  “ the  Farm  ” were  neither 
slight  nor  easily  performed.  There  were  butter  and  cheese 
to  make  from  forty  cows,  all  the  other  dairy  work  to  attend 
to,  besides  cooking  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  including 
the  farm  laborers  and  other  workmen.  My  mother  made 
the  butter  and  cheese,  and  took  charge  of  the  cooking.  I 
assisted  in  the  latter,  took  care  of  the  house,  did  the  washing 
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and  ironing,  and  was  allowed  the  pleasure  of  carrying  the 
farm  supplies  to  the  other  wives  every  week. 

We  had  occasional  visits  from  Brigham.  He  was  fond 
of  coming  unexpectedly,  and  at  all  sorts  of  irregular  hours, 
perhaps,  hoping  that  some  time  he  might  catch  us  napping. 
He  was  so  addicted  to  fault-finding,  and  so  easily  displeased, 
that  we  took  no  pleasure  in  his  visits,  and  I grew  to  be 
positively  unhappy  every  time  his  approach  was  heralded. 
I remember  one  day  he  came  about  noon,  just  as  mother  had 
placed  dinner  for  the  workmen  upon  the  table.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  dining-room,  surveying  every  dish  with  a 
critical  eye,  until  we  .felt  that  something  must  be  terribly 
amiss.  He  professed  to  be  such  a connoisseur  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  cuisine,  and  was  so  blunt  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  and  so  careless  of  the  terms  which  he  em- 
ployed, that  we  dreaded  the  remarks  which  were  certain  to 
follow  this  critical  scrutiny. 

After  the  men  were  seated  at  the  table,  Brigham  called 
my  mother  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  said,  “ You  cook 
too  good  food  for  those  men;  it  is  too  rich  for  their 
stomachs.” 

“ I wish  to  give  them  something  they  can  eat,  and  I try 
to  do  so,”  replied  she.  “ They  work  hard,  and  I surely 
can  do  no  less  than  give  them  palatable  food.  Yet  if  you  do 
not  approve  of  my  manner  of  providing  for  them,  I will 
make  any  change  you  may  suggest,  if  I can  satisfy  the  men 
with  the  fare.” 

“ It  don’t  make  any  difference  whether  they  are  satisfied 
or  not,”  was  the  answer.  “ I say  it  is  healthier  for  them  to 
have  bread  and  milk,  and  you  must  give  it  to  them.” 

“ Shall  I give  them  that,  and  nothing  else,  three  times  a 
day  ?”  inquired  she. 

“ Well,  once  in  a while  you  may  set  on  a little  butter, 
too,”  was  the  generous  reply. 

“ But  are  they  to  have  no  meat  ?” 

“ Perhaps  I will  allow  them  a little  occasionally,  but  they 
are  much  better  off  without  it.” 
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This  is  a specimen  of  the  interference  to  which  we  were 
constantly  subjected. 

At  another  time,  he  told  my  mother  that  six  o’clock  was 
too  early  an  hour  to  give  the  men  their  supper  in  summer. 
It  was  a waste  of  time,  he  said;  they  ought  to  work  in  the 
fields  two  or  three  hours  longer,  at  the  least.  My  mother 
reminded  him  that  after  supper  there  were  forty  cows  and 
other  stock  to  be  cared  for.  He  said  that  could  as  well  be 
done  after  dark  as  before;  there  was  no  danger  of  the  men 
hurting  themselves  with  work;  nobody  ever  did,  that  was 
in  his  employ.  They  all  were  leagued  together,  men  and 
women  alike,  to  swindle  him,  and  his.  wives  were  as  bad  as 
the  rest. 

My  mother  told  the  overseer  what  Brigham  had  said,  and 
he  replied  that,  even  for  the  Prophet,  he  should  not  ask  the 
men  to  do  another  hour’s  work  a day.  They  were  over- 
worked already,  and  they  should  leave  off  work  at  six 
o’clock  each  day,  as  they  always  had  done.  That  ended 
the  matter,  and  the  tea  hour  was  unchanged. 

On  that  farm  and  at  those  tasks  I lived  for  three  years 
and  a half,  long,  uneventful  years,  and  how  hateful  the  life! 
It  was  dull,  joyless,  oppressed,  and  I looked  longingly  back 
to  the  dear  old  days  at  Cottonwood,  the  restful  days  that 
never  could  come  again.  Even  the  love  I bore  my  children 
was  changed.  It  was  no  less  tender,  no  less  deep,  but  it  was 
less  hopeful  and  more  apathetic.  I clung  to  them  in  a kind 
of  despair,  and  I dreaded  the  days,  which  must  inevitably 
come,  when  my  clinging  arms  could  no  longer  enfold  them, 
when  my  love  alone  would  cease  to  satisfy.  I could  not  tell 
my  feelings  to  my  mother,  for,  although  she  was  as  sensitive 
to  Brigham’s  captious  fault-finding  as  I was,  habit  was  very 
strong  upon  her,  and  she  could  never  separate  him  from  her 
religion. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years  and  a half,  Brigham  told  me 
one  day  that  he  was  building  a house  for  me  in  town,  and  he 
intended  to  have  me  remove  there  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  no  feeling  of  regard  for  me,  or  care  for  my  comfort* 
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which  influenced  him.  He  simply  wished  to  put  some  one 
else  in  the  farm-house,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I should 
make  room  for  the  new-comer.  I knew  this  perfectly  well, 
yet  I was  so  happy  at  the  thought  of  getting  out  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  past  years,  that  I was  indifferent  to  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  make  the  change. 

When  he  told  me  of  the  house,  I said  I had  one  request 
to  make  of  him,  which  I hoped  he  would  grant. 

“ What  is  it?”  inquired  he. 

“ Are  there  to  be  chambers  in  my  new  house  ?” 

“ Yes,  certainly.” 

“ Then  will  you  please  not  build  the  stairs  from  the 
parlor.  Let  them  go  out  of  any  other  room  in  the  house, 
but  do  not  disfigure  that  one.  Besides  being  ugly,”  I con- 
tinued, “ it  is  inconvenient,  and  excessively  annoying  to  be 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  best  room  at  all  times,  and  on 
every  occasion.” 

“ You  can  have  stairs  out  of  every  room  in  the  house,  if 
you  want  them,”  was  the  reply. 

I fondly  thought  that  equivalent  to  a promise  that  my 
parlor  should  be  left  as  I wished  it.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
spending  five  thousand  dollars  on  my  new  house. 

Visitors  to  Salt  Lake  City  were  often  taken  to  see  “ Ann 
Eliza’s  house,”  and  much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  expressly  for  my  use;  but  several  equally  important 
facts  were  carefully  concealed.  Taking  a view  of  it  from 
the  street,  it  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  cottage,  with  an  air 
of  cosiness  about  it,  which  frequently  called  out  remarks 
from  passers  by,  who  thought  “ Sister  Ann  Eliza  very  for- 
tunate in  her  home.”  But  inside  it  was  inconvenient,  and 
badly  arranged,  being  built  after  the  stereotyped  prophetic 
plan.  The  rooms  were  small,  the  kitchen  being  scarcely 
large  enough  for  a doll’s  house,  measuring  ten  feet 
one  way,  by  six  feet  the  other.  And  yet  in  this  room  all 
the  washing,  ironing,  and  cooking  for  the  family  were  to  be 
done.  Then,  to  my  bitter  disappointment,  the  only  stairs  in 
the  house  ascended  from  the  parlor! 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


/n>£  fftrst  Hcquatntance  wttb  Gentiles. 

SVIOUS  to  my  taking  boarders,  I had  one 
acquaintance  outside  the  Mormon  Church. 
This  was  Mr.  Howard  Sawyer,  a Gentile  gentle- 
man, to  whom  I was  introduced  while  visiting 
at  Mrs.  Rachel  Grant’s.  Some  time  after  I had 
commenced  my  work  of  self-support,  I met  him 
again  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  V.  Felt,  a 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Stratton,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  Salt  Lake,  was  with  him,  and  he  introduced  us  at 
once.  He  had  previously  told  Mr.  Stratton  that  I spoke 
very  freely  on  the  subject  of  Mormonism,  and  that  he  need 
not  hesitate  to  question  me,  as  he  would  find  me  very  frank 
and  honest  in  the  expression  of  my  opinions. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  the  first  representative  of  a religion 
outside  the  Mormon  belief  whom  I had  ever  met,  and  I lis- 
tened anxiously  to  every  word  he  said,  hoping  to  find  some 
ray  of  light  and  cheer.  As  he  talked,  I felt  very  strongly 
drawn  toward  the  world  which  he  and  Mr.  Sawyer  repre- 
sented, and  I longed  to  know  more  concerning  it.  I was 
much  impressed  by  this  interview;  and  at  its  close,  Mr. 
Stratton  expressed  a wish  to  see  me  again,  and  to  have  his 
wife  meet  me.  I was  struck  by  his  very  manner  of  speaking 
of  her.  I had  never  heard  a woman  referred  to  in  so 
deferential  a tone  before,  and  I wondered  at  it. 

As  the  days  went  by,  I grew  more  miserable,  and  longed 
inexpressibly  for  the  comfort,  which  neither  my  people  nor 
their  religion — for  it  had  ceased  to  be  mine — could  give 
me.  I remembered  Mr.  Stratton’s  kindly  words,  and  I 
ventured  to  send  him  a message  by  Mr.  Graham,  one  of 
my  boarders,  asking  if  I might  see  him  and  his  wife,  and 
.talk  with  them. 


Mormon. 
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An  urgent  invitation  to  visit  them  came  as  a speedy  reply ; 
and  in  response,  I spent  an  afternoon  at  their  house.  They 
received  me  so  cordially  that  my  heart  went  out  in  love 
toward  them.  I talked  to  them  unreservedly.  I told  them 
of  my  childhood,  my  religious  training,  my  unhappy  domes- 
tic experience,  and  all  the  occurrences  of  my  marriage  to 
Brigham  Young.  They  listened  with  earnest  sympathy, 
and  when  I finished  my  story  were  overflowing  with  words 
of  pity  and  consolation.  They 
were  the  sweetest  words  that 
had  ever  been  spoken  to  me, 
for  they  helped  me  to  see  the 
^\yay  out  of  bondage. 

It  was  the  first  glimpse  I 
had  ever  had  of  domestic  life 
outside  of  polygamy,  and  the 
deference  which  the  husband 
showed  to  the  wife,  the  confi- 
dence she  displayed  in  him, 
and  her  perfect  ease  in  his 
presence,  were  very  strange  to  1 TeI1  My  story  to  the  Strattons, 
me.  The  equality  on  which  they  seemed  to  stand  puzzled 
me.  I could  not  understand  this  religion  which  regarded 
woman  as  an  independent  soul,  with  a free  will,  and  capa- 
bility of  judgment.  The  inferiority  of  women  is  so  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  the  Mormon  doctrine  that  I supposed  it 
must  be  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  first  view  which  I got 
of  this  sweet  household  was  a revelation  to  me. 

I carried  home  a braver  and  stronger  heart  than  had  beat 
in  my  bosom  for  many  a long  day.  I went  about  my  daily 
duties  as  quietly  as  though  there  were  not  a resolution  form- 
ing in  my  mind  which  was  speedily  to  overturn  my  whole 
life,  and  bring  me  into  a new  and  strange  existence.  Mean- 
while my  destiny  was  working  itself  out  in  a way  I knew 
not,  turning  my  feet  into  unexplored  paths;  and  I did  not 
yet  see  where  I was  straying,  nor  what  the  near  future  was 
holding  in  store  for  me. 
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It  was  but  a few  days  after  my  first  memorable  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton,  when  I received  in  my  family  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  by  the  name  of  Hagan.  Mr.  Hagan 
was  a lawyer  of  considerable  repute  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  I 
found  him  and  his  wife  very  pleasant  inmates  of  my  home. 

My  family  had  increased  so,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  do  the  necessary  amount  of  cooking  on  the  small  stove 
which  was  in  my  “ toy  ” kitchen.  I made  up  my  mind  to 
ask  Brigham  for  another,  since,  as  I was  working  hard  to 
support  myself,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  assist  me  to  this 
extent.  Therefore  I called  one  day  at  his  office — the  last 
call  I ever  made  him — and  preferred  my  request.  He 
looked  at  me  for  a moment  in  evident  surprise. 

“ I believe  you  are  keeping  boarders.” 

“ Yes,  I am,”  was  my  reply;  “ and  that  is  why  I want  the 
stove.  I cannot  do  the  necessary  cooking  on  the  one  I 
have.” 

“If  you  want  a cooking-stove,  you’ll  get  it  yourself.  I’ve 
put  you  into  a good  house,  and  you  must  see  to  the  rest.  I 
cannot  afford  to  have  so  many  people  calling  on  me  for 
every  little  thing  they  happen  to  think  they  want.” 

I was  much  distressed  after  this  interview.  I had  known 
for  some  time  that  I must  take  care  of  myself,  and  had  gone 
about  it  bravely  and  willingly,  but  I felt  that  this  rebuff  was 
in  every  sense  undeserved.  Never,  during  my  whole  mar- 
ried life,  had  I made  one  unnecessary  request;  and,  how- 
ever much  I might  have  “ cost  him,”  as  he  used  to  say  in 
speaking  of  the  small  amount  he  spent  for  me,  I felt  that  I 
had  more  than  repaid  in  hard,  unceasing  labor.  If  he  does 
not  wish  to  support  us,  why  does  he  place  us  in  the  position 
to  expect  support  from  him,  was  my  bitter  thought.  I did 
not  seek  the  position  of  wife  to  him ; it  was  forced  upon  me ; 
and  I was  now  compelled  to  endure  the  indignities  which  he 
chose  to  heap  upon  me. 

Mrs.  Hagan’s  kindly  eyes  discovered  my  distress,  and  she 
begged  my  confidence.  I gave  it  unreservedly  and  fully. 
She  asked  leave  to  tell  her  husband,  and  he,  indignant  at  the 
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treatment  I was  receiving,  consulted  with  other  lawyers,  and 
all  agreed  in  advising  me  to  bring  a suit  against  Brigham 
for  divorce  and  alimony.  Mr.  Hagan  assured  me  that  if  I 
did  not  gain  the  suit  I should  have  found  a way  of  getting 
out  of  my  life  in  Mormonism;  that  it  would  be  a test  case, 
showing  how  the  polygamous  wives  of  Mormons  stood  in 
the  law,  and  that  I would  find  ready  sympathy  from  the 
outside  world. 

This  proposal,  although  it  startled  me,  came  at  a time 
when  I was  more  ready  to  entertain  it  than  I should  have 
been  at  any  other  period.  My  mother  had  discovered  Brig- 
ham’s feelings  toward  her,  and  had  left  my  house  to  return 
to  my  father’s  farm  at  Cottonwood,  and  I was  grieving  over 
her  absence.  Still,  had  she  been  with  me,  I should  have 
said  nothing  to  her  on  this  subject;  for,  although  she  was 
losing  confidence  in  Brigham  Young,  she  clung  to  her  reli- 
gion, while  I had  not  one  spark  of  faith  in  it  remaining. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hagan  went  to  California  for  a 
short  trip,  begging  me  to  decide  upon  the  matter  before  his 
return.  The  more  I thought  upon  the  subject  the  more 
perplexed  I grew,  until  I fairly  broke  down  under  the 
weight  of  nervous  anxiety,  and  became  ill.  My  boarders 
took  care  of  me  through  my  sickness.  I was  entirely  de- 
pendent on  them  for  every  attention.  Not  one  member  of 
Brigham’s  family  came  near  me,  and  I was  as  utterly 
neglected  by  them  as  though  they  had  not  known  me. 

Those  days  of  struggle  were  dark  indeed,  and  oftentimes 
I did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Perils  and  miseries  faced 
me  on  every  side.  I was  in  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  true 
religion,  or  whether  any  were  true.  The  question  fre- 
quently arose,  What  would  become  of  me  if  I apostatized? 
The  Mormon  church  taught  me  that  I should  be  given  over 
to  eternal  damnation.  And  although  I had  almost  ceased 
to  regard  that  church  and  its  teachings  as  true,  yet  I had 
some  feeling  of  superstition  left,  and  in  my  weak  state  I 
could  but  portray  to  myself,  the  horrors  of  my  situation  if 
what  it  taught  were  really  true. 

27 
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At  this  juncture,  I received  a visit  from  the  Ward  Teach- 
ers, whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each  family  in  the  city,  and  ex- 
amine the  different  members  as  to  their  spiritual  welfare. 
They  are  an  inferior  order  of  ministers,  who  serve  as  reli- 
gious instructors  for  the  weak  and  ignorant,  revenue  officers 
to  gather  tithing,  and  general  police  to  spy  out  and  report 
irregularities  or  weakness  of  faith  among  the  brethren. 

The  spokesman  began  by  asking,  “ Sister  Young,  do  you 
enjoy  the  spirit  of  our  religion  ?” 

“ No,  sir,  I do  not”  was  my  reply. 

If  a thunderbolt  had  fallen  among  them  they  could  not 
have  been  more  surprised.  They  argued  with  me,  coun- 
selled me,  prayed  with  me,  and  finally  I concluded  to  make 
one  more  attempt  to  cling  to  Mormonism.  They  begged 
me  to  be  rebaptized,  and  I consented,  although  I had  little 
faith  in  the  ordinance. 

Accompanied  by  a friend,  I went  to  the  Endowment 
House,  where  they  had  a font  in  which  this  rite  was  per- 
formed. We  waited  two  hours  for  those  in  charge  to  get 
the  names  and  ages  of  a lot  of  Danes,  who  were  to  be  bap- 
tized for  their  dead  relatives.  My  patience  and  doubtful 
faith  were  about  exhausted.  At  last  they  were  ready,  and  I, 
as  a wife  of  the  President,  was  honored  by  being  first 
taken.  The  men  officiating  were  talking  and  laughing  as  if 
engaged  in  an  every-day  affair,  while  I was  trying  to  feel 
solemn  and  to  exercise  faith,  but  in  vain.  A great  strap- 
ping fellow  led  me  into  the  water,  mumbled  a few  words 
over  me  and  plunged  me  in.  I was  taken  from  the  water 
gasping  for  breath,  and  placed  in  a chair.  Some  more 
words  were  spoken  over  me,  and  the  business  was  ended. 
Everything  was  done  in  such  a brisk  off-hand  manner,  with 
an  utter  absence  of  anything  of  a devotional  nature,  that  I 
was  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  made  no  further  effort  to 
believe  in  Mormonism  or  its  ordinances. 

Mr.  Hagan,  on  his  return,  found  me  fully  determined  on 
following  his  advice.  I was  ready  to  renounce  my  religion 
and  leave  my  home.  I did  not  know  all  that  was  included 
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in  my  resolution,  or  I might  have  faltered  in  my  new  de- 
termination. My  plans  were  quickly  laid,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  friends  whom  I had  found  in  this  hour  of 
trouble,  were  carried  into  instant  execution,  before  they 
could  be  discovered  by  Mormon  spies. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1873,  I sent  all  my  furniture  to  an 
auction-room,  leaving  my  house  stripped  and  desolate.  So 
quickly  was  it  done  that  no  one  had  time  even  to  suspect  my 
intention.  Arrangements  having  been  previously  made, 
three  furniture  vans  came  at  the  same  time,  and  in  forty 
minutes  my  entire  household  goods  were  in  charge  of  the 
auctioneer.  They  were  sold  the  next  day,  and  I realized 
three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  from  the  sale.  The  furni- 
ture was  worth  almost  nothing,  being  old  and  worn,  and  of 
common  quality  at  its  best ; but  my  friends  bought  it  at  high 
prices,  “ to  help  the  young  apostate,”  as  the  Tribune  said. 

I had  sent  the  elder  of  my  boys  to  his  grandmother,  the 
younger  remained  with  me,  and  together  we  went  to  Mr. 
Stratton’s  house,  where  we  passed  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton  took  us  to  the  Walker 
House,  the  Gentile  hotel,  which  became  my  Salt  Lake  City 
home. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  feelings,  on  being  alone  with 
my  little  child,  in  a strange  place,  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. I had  abandoned  my  religion,  left  father, 
mother,  home,  and  friends — deliberately  turned  away  from 
them  all,  knowing  that  the  step  I was  taking  could  never  be 
retraced.  My  heart  cried  out  for  my  mother,  who  I knew 
would  be  more  sorely  stricken  with  my  action  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world.  I would  have  spared  her  if  I could,  but  I 
could  not  act  in  any  other  manner. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I had  been  in  a hotel; 
and,  as  I was  among  people  who  I had  been  taught  were 
my  enemies,  I was  overwhelmed  by  a sense  of  desolate 
helplesssness.  I did  not  know  what  my  fate  would  be. 
Every  footstep  in  the  halls  startled  me;  for  I feared  that 
each  must  bring  some  one  to  summon  me  to  a dreadful 
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death.  Fully  believing  that  was  to  be  my  last  night  on 
earth,  I prepared  for  death ; but  the  agony  of  suspense  was 
awful.  I had  been  taught  that  no  deed  was  too  bad,  no  out- 
rage too  dastardly,  for  Gentiles  to  commit  upon  Mormons. 
Yet  here  I had  allowed  myself  to  be  placed  so  fully  in  their 
power  that  they  might  do  with  me  as  they  pleased,  and  my 
fate  would  never  be  known. 

Does  any  one  wonder  that  I did  not  seek  refuge  with 
some  Mormon  friend,  of  whose  sympathy  I was  sure?  No 
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Mormon  would  have  dared  to  give  me  shelter.  I was  in 
open  rebellion  against  their  leader,  and  had  I remained  one 
day  among  them,  my  doom  would  have  been  irrevocably 
fixed.  Neither  did  I dare  to  remain  with  my  friends,  the 
Strattons ; for  in  so  doing  I should  expose  them  to  Mormon 
fury,  and  endanger  their  lives  and  their  home.  So  I sought 
the  only  place  of  refuge  open  to  me  with  untold  fear  and 
dread.  All  that  night  I lay  awake,  wishing  for  the  day  to 
dawn,  yet  fearing  that  I should  never  see  it.  But  when  the 
first  ray  of  light  came  through  my  windows  I was  relieved 
and  hopeful. 
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With  morning  came  a new  excitement.  The  news  of 
my  flight  from  home  had  gone  abroad,  and  the  morning 
papers  were  full  of  it — the  Mormon  journals  abusing,  the 
Gentile  journals  praising  and  congratulating  me.  This  part 
of  the  experience  had  never  suggested  itself  to  me.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  made  a public  matter, 
and  I shrank  from  the  very  thought.  I felt  myself  a marked 
object.  Reporters  called  on  me,  seeking  interviews  for  the 
California,  Chicago,  and  New  York  papers,  and  questioned 
me  until  I was  fairly  bewildered.  I had  gone  to  bed  a poor, 
defenceless,  outraged  woman,  trying  to  find  my  way  out  of 
a false  life  into  something  truer  and  better,  I arose  to  find 
that  my  name  had  gone  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  I was  everywhere  known  as  Brigham  Young’s 
rebellious  wife.  People  who  were  curious  to  see  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  Prophet,  swarmed  into  the  hotel.  I could  not 
leave  my  room,  nor  did  I dare  to  do  so,  nor  to  allow  my 
children  out  of  my  sight  for  nearly  two  months.  The  Mor- 
mon papers  commenced  to  assail  me  in  every  way,  while  the 
Gentile  papers  came  unanimously  to  my  defence. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  came  this  most  heart-rending 
letter  from  my  mother : 

“My  Dear  Child  : You  can  never  know  how  dear  you  are  to  your 
grief-stricken  mother.  Your  death  would  have  been  far  preferable  to 
the  course  you  are  taking.  How  gladly  would  I have  laid  you  in  your 
grave,  had  I known  what  was  in  your  heart.  I now  pray  that  you  may 
be  spared  for  repentance  and  atonement ; for,  as  sure  as  you  are  living,  a 
day  of  repentance  will  come ; a day  of  reckoning  and  of  sorrow,  such 
as  you  have  never  imagined.  Now  let  me  entreat  you  to  pause,  and 
retrace  your  steps  before  it  is  too  late.  The  Lord,  my  Father,  grant  that 
you  may  listen  to  your  mother’s  last  appeal,  and  flee  from  your  present 
dictators,  as  you  would  from  the  fiends  of  darkness. 

‘‘You  will  never  know  the  effort  I am  making  to  write  this.  When  I 
first  received  the  blow,  it  struck  me  down  like  a flash  of  lightning,  and  the 
first  I remember,  I was  praying  for  your  death  before  you  sinned  past 
redemption.  My  much-loved  child,  come  to  your  mother,  and  try  to 
smooth  her  pathway  to  the  grave.  I should  pray  to  be  laid  there  at  once, 
if  I did  not  hope  to  save  you  yet.  The  path  you  are  pursuing  leads  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  woe,  and  I pray,  every  moment  of  my  life,  that  you 
may  speedily  be  arrested.  Oh,  how  could  you  turn  against  us?  How 
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could  you  break  our  hearts?  Your  father’s  house,  and  your  brother 
Gilbert’s  house,  are  both  filled  with  weeping  friends,  who  are  deploring 
your  fate ; and  I implore  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  to  come 
back  to  us.  You  seem  to  be  encircled  in  a cloud  of  almost  impenetrable 
darkness,  but  the  Lord  our  God  is  able  to  remove  the  veil,  and  enlighten 
you  in  his  own  way.  I can  only  pray  for  you. 

‘‘My  heart  is  broken,  my  dear  and  much-loved  child.  I loathe  the 
sight  of  food,  and  sleep  has  forsaken  my  eyelids.  The  idol  is  rudely 
broken  that  I have  worshiped  so  long.  My  fault  has  been  in  loving  you 
too  well,  and  having  too  great  anxiety  for  your  welfare. 

“ I pray  you  to  forgive  me  for  all  the  wrongs  you  imagine  I have  done 
you  in  bringing  you  up  as  I have  done.  I have  ever  been  laboring,  teaching, 
and  instructing  with  the  best  of  motives,  with  an  eye  to  your  interests.  I 
shed  the  bitterest  tears  I ever  did  in  my  life.  God  grant  you  may  never 
have  cause  to  shed  such  tears.  If  I can  ever  be  the  least  comfort  to  you, 
do  not  fear  to  let  me  know.  I close  by  repeating,  come  to  the  arms  of 
your  heart-broken  but  still  anxious 

“Mother.” 

If  my  mother  agonized  over  the  writing  of  that  letter,  so 
did  I over  the  reading.  I longed  to  fly  to  her;  but  even  to 
make  her  happy  I could  not  violate  my  conscience,  and  go 
back  into  the  old  bondage  of  darkness  again.  My  father 
came  at  once  to  see  me ; and  although  he  at  first  disapproved 
of  my  course,  yet  when  the  Mormon  press  commenced  to 
assail  me,  he  came  over  to  my  side  at  once. 

Brigham  and  his  friends  commenced  their  usual  method 
of  warfare  against  a woman  who  opposes  them,  by  instigat- 
ing slanders  of  all  sorts  for  the  Gentile  papers  outside  of 
Utah  to  publish.  For  their  vile  and  despicable  attempt  they 
found  a ready  assistant  in  a fellow  of  low  repute,  employed 
as  item-gatherer  for  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  who  had  recently 
been  converted  to  Mormonism  through  the  agency  of  Brig- 
ham Young’s  purse,  and  was  now  ready  to  do  any  foul 
work  for  his  master.  His  first  act  was  to  send  a dictated 
falsehood  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  He  was  a tele- 
graph operator,  and,  through  Brigham  Young,  who,  vir- 
tually controlled  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Western  Tele- 
graph Office  in  Utah,  he  had  access  to  wires,  and  sent  all  the 
scandalous  messages  which  his  employer  dictated,  until  .it 
became  so  plainly  apparent  that  he  was  serving  Mormon 
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interests,  that  the  papers  refused  to  publish  any  more  of  his 
misstatements.  As  a reward  for  his  labor,  he  was  promised 
a daughter  of  Mayor  Wells  as  his  wife.  The  young  lady 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  and  the  shabby 
rascal  was  henceforth  despised  alike  by  Mormons  and 
Gentiles. 

The  Gentile  element  in  Salt  Lake  made  itself  strongly 
felt  in  my  favor,  and  the  Gentile  press  combated  bravely 
the  scurrility  of  the  Mormon  organs.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men called  on  me  with  offers  of  sympathy.  All  the  persons 
connected  with  the  hotel  were  kindness  itself.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stratton  stood  by  me  nobly,  and  I have  never  ceased 
to  thank  God  for  raising  up  such  friends  in  my  time  of  need. 
I shall  always  hold  them  specially  dear,  although  our  paths 
in  life  have  so  diverged  that  we  rarely  meet. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


/n>£  Divorce  Suit  Bgainst  ^Srigbam  Moving. 

IGHAM  YOUNG  had  already  appeared  before, 
a United  States  Court  as  a defendant  more  than 
once.  The  first  time  was  in  1862,  after  Con- 
gress had  passed  a law  against  polygamy  in  the 
Territories.  When  the  movement  to  arrest  the 
Mormon  President  followed,  he  went  before 
Justice  Kinney  and  was  bound  over  for  trial. 
Biit  the  grand  jury,  partly  composed  of  Mormons,  found  no 
indictment  against  him,  and  he  was  relieved. 

The  second  time  that  Brigham  was  brought  before  a Fed- 
eral court  was  in  October,  1871.  There  had  in  the  meantime 
been  new  acts  passed  by  Congress,  giving  fuller  power  to  the 
Federal  officers,  and  providing  that  on  juries  to  consider 
cases  involving  Mormon  practices,  no  member  of  that 
Church  should  be  admitted.  Brigham  was  charged  with 
lascivious  cohabitation.  He  was  admitted  to  bail  in  $5000, 
His  lawyers  sought  to  have  the  indictment  quashed.  Judge 
'James  B.  McKean  decided  against  them,  and  in  sd"  doing 
announced  “ while  the  case  at  bar  is  called  The  People  vs. 
Brigham  Young,  its  other  and  real  title  is,  Federal  authority 
vs.  Polygamic  theocracy.”  This  emphatic  declaration 
greatly  excited  the  Mormons,  who  considered  it  a proclama- 
tion of  persecution. 

Young  pleaded  “ Not  guilty,”  and  the  case  was  postponed. 
Before  it  came  up  again  a new  indictment  was  brought 
against  him  on  the  testimony  of  his  destroying  angel,  Bill 
Hickman.  This  was  for  the  murder  of  Richard  Yates  in 
November,  1857.  President  Young  had  left  Salt  Lake  City 
on  one  of  his  tours  to  the  Southern  settlements.  This 
caused  a widespread  report  that  he  had  fled  from  justice. 
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His  lawyers  begged  for  delay  till  his  return  and  succeeded 
in  having  the  trial  postponed  till  January,  1872. 

Brigham  hastened  back  in  spite  of  the  discomforts  of 
winter  travel,  and  came  again  before  Judge  McKean.  The 
United  States  marshal,  at  the  Judge’s  suggestion,  permitted 
Brigham  to  remain  in  one  of  his  own  houses,  guarded  by 
deputies  and  allowed  reasonable  comfort.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  trial  the  United  States  District  Attorney  asked 
for  a continuance  of  this  case  and  others,  because  the  public 
funds  were  exhausted. 

In  April  following  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided in  another  case  from  Utah  that  the  jury  had  not  been 
properly  selected  and  summoned.  This  decision  upset  all 
the  cases,  and  in  April  all  persons  held  under  indictments 
found  by  such  juries  were  released.  Thus  Brigham  escaped, 
and  the  Mormons  had  great  rejoicing. 

In  the  next  year  came  my  turn  to  try  to  bring  the  power- 
ful Prophet  to  trial.  Kind  friends  came  to  my  assistance 
from  among  those  whom  I had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
bitter  enemies.  Through  General  Maxwell,  who  was  for- 
ward among  these,  I was  enabled  to  commence  suit  for 
divorce  against  Brigham  Young  on  the  28th  of  July,  1873, 
in  the  District  Court.  The  complaint  was  served  on  him  by 
the  United  States  Marshal. 

Surprised  as  every  one  was  by  this  action,  I think  no  one 
was  more  astonished  than  the  Prophet  himself.  He  would 
have  looked  for  rebellion  from  almost  any  other  wife  sooner 
than  from  me,  I had  been  so  quiet  and  acquiescent  during 
all  my  married  life  with  him.  The  publicity  of  the  affair 
greatly  annoyed  him;  for,  although  he  liked  notoriety,  and 
courted  it,  he  did  not  care  to  appear  as  defendant  in  a suit 
for  divorce,  on  the  grounds  of  neglect  and  non-support. 
Such  an  accusation  would  not  sound  well  in  the  Gentile 
world. 

Brigham  tried  to  effect  a compromise  with  me,  and 
through  his  son-in-law,  Jdiram  B.  Clawson,  offered  me 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  my  freedom  if  I would  carry 
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the  suit  no  further.  I will  confess  that  the  offer  tempted 
me.  I could  take  my  children  and  go  away  quietly  with 
them,  and  avoid  the  notoriety  which  I so  hated.  If  it  had 
been  my  own  individual  case  alone,  I should  have  eagerly 
accepted  the  offer,  and  made  the  compromise.  But  when  I 
thought  how  much  was  involved,  how  many  other  lives 
would  be  affected  by  the  decision  which  would  be  given  in 
my  case,  I put  all  thought  of  settlement  aside.  I would  not 
be  bought  by  the  man  who  refused  to  care  for  me  when  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  so ; and  I said  to  my  lawyers  and  General 
Maxwell,  “ Go  on.”  There  was  no  further  delay,  and  the 
legal  fight  commenced  at  once. 

The  “ Complaint,”  made  in  my  behalf,  was  addressed  to- 
the  Hon.  James  B.  McKean,  as  Judge  in  Chancery,  and  set 
forth  at  great  length  the  grievances  which  I had  appealed 
to  the  law  to  remedy.  Here  I shall  present  the  reader  with 
a mere  outline. 

It  began  by  stating  who  and  what  I was ; that  I was  born 
at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  but  had,  since  the  year  1848,  been  resi- 
dent in  Utah;  that  I was  the  wife  of  Brigham  Young;  and 
that  I was  married  to  him  on  the  6th  of  April,  1868,  when 
I was  in  my  twenty-fifth  year,  and  was  the  mother  of  two 
boys  by  a former  marriage,  who  were  still  living;  that 
neither  I nor  my  children  had  anything  to  depend  upon — a 
fact  of  which  Brigham  was  well  aware.  About  a year  after 
our  marriage  he  began  to  neglect  and  ill-treat  me,  although 
I had  always  fulfilled  my  duties  as  a wife  toward  him. 
During  the  year  1869  he  sent  me,  against  my  wishes,  to  a 
farm,  four  miles  distant  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where,  for 
three  years  and  a half  I was  compelled  to  labor  until  I was. 
broken  down  in  health ; my  only  companion  was  my  mother. 
Except  the  limited  fare  which  the  defendant  allowed  me,  he 
appropriated  all  the  proceeds  of  the  farm;  and  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  visited  the  farm  he  treated  me  with 
studied  contempt,  objecting  even  to  my  aged  mother  re- 
maining with  me,  after  her  health  was  destroyed  by  over- 
work on  his  farm.  Toward  the  end  of  1872  Brigham  re- 
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moved  me  to  a house  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where,  however,  he 
seldom  visited  me ; when  I called  upon  him  to  ask  a supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  used  the  most  opprobrious  lan- 
guage toward  me,  and  gave  me  so  little  that  I had  to  work 
constantly  to  support  myself  and  children. 

For  five  years  past  my  health  had  been  so  poor  that  I was 
now  altogether  unfitted  to  labor,  and  was  in  constant  need 
of  medical  advice.  Brigham  knew  it,  but  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  furnish  me  with  assistance,  medicine,  or  food,  so 
that  I was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  charity  of  friends.  He 
had  declared  he  would  never  do  anything  more  for  me,  and 
said  that  henceforth  I must  support  myself,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  As 
President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  he  occupied  a very  impor- 
tant position,  and  I believed  that  his  monthly  income  could 
not  be  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars. 

I had  been  compelled  to  sell  my  furniture,  and  all  my 
household  goods,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Further,  I stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  our  union  to 
continue ; that  I prayed  for  a separation,  and  also  an  allow- 
ance, as  all  I possessed  consisted  of  about  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  my  children  were  dependent  upon  me  for  sup- 
port. I had  secured  the  aid  of  Messrs.  F.  M.  Smith,  A. 
Hagan,  and  F.  Tilford  as  my  counsel;  I had  been  informed 
that  twenty  thousand  dollars  would  be  a reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  services;  and  I therefore  prayed  the 
court  to  direct  a subpoena,  commanding  the  defendant,  Brig- 
ham Young,  to  appear  to  answer  to  my  suit;  I prayed  also 
that  he  might  be  ordered  to  pay  me  a thousand  dollars  a 
month  from  the  date  of  filing  this  bill,  a preliminary  fee  of 
six  thousand  dollars  to  my  counsel,  and  that  after  the  final 
decree  he  should  pay  them  the  remaining  fourteen  thousand, 
and  all  the  expenses  of  the  court. 

Furthermore,  I prayed,  that  after  our  legal  separation,  he 
might  be  ordered  to  support  myself  and  children  suitably; 
and  for  that  purpose  the  Sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars'might  be  set  aside  from  his  estate. 
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My  attorneys  presented  my  affidavit  about  my  needy  cir- 
cumstances and  Brigham  Young’s  huge  income.  Other 
affidavits  were  made  by  gentlemen  who  knew  me  well — one 
hy  Mr.  Malcolm  Graham,  and  another  by  my  medical  ad- 
viser, J.  M.  Williamson,  both  of  whom  fully  confirmed  my 
own  statements. 

Judge  McKean  was  absent  temporarily  on  account  of 
sickness  at  that  time,  and  Judge  Emerson,  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Court,  presided  for  him.  Judge  McKean  had  held 
that,  in  equity  cases,  the  United  States  marshal  was  the 
proper  officer  to  serve  process,  but  the  defendant  moved  to 
quash  the  service  of  the  process,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Territorial  marshal,  and  not  the  United  States  marshal,  was 
the  proper  officer  to  serve  the  process  in  the  case.  Judge 
Emerson  reversed  the  rule  administered  by  Judge  McKean. 

Therefore  new  process  was  issued,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Territorial  marshal,  accompanied  by  an  order 
to  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  motion  for  an 
allowance  and  alimony.  This  was  regularly  served,  and  at 
the  day  appointed  the  defendant’s  counsel  hied  his  demurrer 
to  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  District  Court  had  not 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  divorce  in  Utah  Territory. 
Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  argument  of  this  question, 
and  it  was  taken  under  advisement  for  ten  days.  Judge 
Emerson  then  held  that  this  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  divorce,  and  denied  the  motion. 

The  case  then  stood  over,  by  an  agreement  between  the 
counsel,  until  the  following  May,  1874.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory,  in  that  month,  in  another  case, 
decided  that  the  district  courts  of  the  territory  had  jurisdic- 
tion in  actions  for  divorce  and  alimony.  In  July  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  Judge  McKean  presiding,  overruled  the  de- 
murrer, and  gave  the  defendant  leave  to  answer. 

Thereupon  my  counsel  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  renew 
the  motion  for  an  allowance  and  alimony  pending  the  suit, 
which  had  been  denied.  On  the  24th  of  August  Brigham 
Young  filed  an  answer,  denying  that  at  any  time  he'  had 
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been  married  to  me,  because  at  the  time  when  my  affidavit 
alleged  that  this  marriage  took  place,  I was  really  the  wife 
of  James  L.  Dee,  never  having  been  legally  divorced  from 
him.  He  alleged  his  previous  marriage  with  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Angell  Young,  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  on  the  ioth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  and  that  the  said  legal  wife  was  still  living. 

He  admitted  his  marriage  with  me,  after  the  custom  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints,  but  denied  that  the  marriage  was 
legal,  in  any  sense  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

He  then  proceeded  to  deny  every  count  in  my  complaint, 
and  prayed  that  the  case  be  dismissed. 

The  court  gave  my  counsel  leave  to  renew  the  motion  for 
alimony  as  asked ; and  notice  having  been  given,  the  motion 
was  by  agreement  fixed  for  hearing  on  the  3d  day  of  Octo- 
ber. The  questions  involved  were  then  argued,  and  on  the 
23d  day  of  February,  1875,  Judge  McKean  decided  that  the 
defendant’s  pleas  were  invalid;  that  a marriage  solemnized 
in  Utah,  after  Mormon  fashion,  would  be  legally  valid,  pro- 
vided the  parties  married  were  competent  to  enter  into  that 
engagement;  that  the  court  could  not  grant  a divorce  if  the 
marriage  were  proved  bigamous  or  polygamous. 

The  judge  stated,  that  in  order  to  prove  the  allegations 
made  on  both  sides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  summon  wit- 
nesses, procure  documentary  evidence,  etc.,  which  would 
involve  great  expense.  He  should,  therefore,  allow  alimony, 
and  a certain  amount  for  costs  of  prosecution.  After  con- 
sidering all  circumstances,  he  ordered  defendant  to  pay 
three  thousand  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  and 
also  five  hundred  dollars  a month  for  the  maintenance  of 
plaintiff  and  her  children,  fiom  the  day  of  the  filing  of  the 
Complaint. 

The  copy  of  the  order  directing  payment  of  the  alimony 
was  duly  served  on  Young;  and  demand  having  been  made 
upon  him  for  the  allowance  made  for  my  attorney’s  fees, 
and  payment  refused,  he  was  arrested  in  proceedings  in 
contempt,  and  brought  before  the  court. 

He  appeared  and  answered  that  he  had  taken  an  appeal* 
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and  filed  a bond  for  a stay,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  in 
contempt.  The  court  held  it  not  to  be  an  appealable  order, 
and  adjudged  that  Brigham  pay  a fine  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  be  committed  to  custody  for  one  day,  which  was 

complied  with  by  his  remain- 
ing in  the  warden’s  comfort' 
able  room  instead  of  being  put 
in  a cell. 

Thereupon  Brigham  Young 
paid  the  amount  then  due 
under  the  order,  namely,  three 
thousand  dollars  as  counsel 
fees,  and  one  thousand  dollars 
for  my  support.  For  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  he  had 
been  granted  twenty  days,  and 
before  this  time  expired  Judge 
McKean  was  removed  by 

Brigham  Young  Fined  for  Contempt.  ^ . . 

President,  Grant.  The  sudden- 
ness of  this  removal  of  an  upright  judge  shows  that  poli- 
tical pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  in  Washington. 

David  P.  Lowe,  an  ex-congressman  from  Kansas,  was 
then  appointed  chief-justice  of  Utah.  Shortly  after  he 
entered  upon  his  duties,  proceedings  were  begun  by  counsel 
to  bring  the  defendant  up  again  in  contempt,  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  order.  On  appearing,  he  again  claimed 
his  right  of  appeal,  as  in  the  former  hearing;  and  objected 
that  the  order  was  null  and  void;  that  there  was  no  con- 
tempt. 

In  deciding  the  matter,  Judge  Lowe  held  that  the  court 
had  jurisdiction ; that  the  order  was  not  appealable.  But  he 
then  decided  that  the  order  was  erroneously  made,  because 
the  fact  of  a legal  marriage  between  the  parties  had  not  been 
proved  or  admitted,  which  was  a necessary  preliminary,  and 
therefore  he  dismissed  the  proceedings  against  the  de- 
fendant for  non-compliance  with  Judge  McKean’s  order. 

All  these  legal  shiftings  were  only  preliminary  skirmishes 
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for  position.  The  conflict  was  renewed  again  on  the  main 
question,  whether  my  marriage  to  Brigham  Young  was  such 
as  to  entitle  me  to  a divorce  for  his  neglect  and  ill-treatment. 
Finally,  in  April,  1877,  nearly  four  years  after  the  complaint 
was  made,  Judge  Shaeffer  decreed  the  polygamous  marriage 
to  be  null  and  void,  directed  all  orders  for  temporary  ali- 
mony which  had  not  been  paid  to  be  annulled,  and  assessed 
all  the  costs  of  the  suit  on  the  defendant  Brigham. 

No  doubt  this  decision  was  correct.  I lost  my  suit,  but  I 
had  compelled  the  dreaded  monster  to  exhibit  his  real 
character  in  a court  of  justice,  and  to  save  his  money  by 
pleading  that  his  whole  conduct  was  contrary  to  law. 
Henceforth  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  Mormon  Prophet’s 
acts  and  liability  for  them  rested  with  the  world  at  large. 
My  lectures  and  addresses  and  the  story  of  my  life  were  an 
appeal  to  public  opinion  for  the  conviction  and  punishment 
of  Brigham  Young  and  his  Mormon  confederates  for 
flagrant  crimes  of  all  degrees  of  atrocity.  It  is  sad  to' 
reflect  that  these  powerful  defendants  suffered  little  damage 
and  escaped  justice, 
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/ID^  Escape  from  Salt  Xafce  dtp. 

S soon  as  I had  fully  decided  that  compromise  was 
impossible,  I began  to  consider  my  future.  I 
felt  able  to  take  care  of  myself  and  my  children, 
if  I could  see  the  way  to  do  it.  I was  not  afraid 
to  work,  and  I felt  a new  impulse  stirring  within 
me  which  made  me  strong.  Life  was  my  own, 
and  I would  do  the  best  I could.  The  Gentile 
papers  in  Utah  were,  Without  exception,  friendly  to  me,  and 
I am  sure  kinder  words  were  never  given  than  they  sent 
after  me,  from  the  day  I came  out  from  under  Brigham’s 
control. 

During  my  residence  at  the  Walker  House  I was  re- 
quested to  give  some  account  of  Mormonism  to  the  residents 
of  the  hotel  and  a few  of  their  friends.  I consented  to  do 
so,  and  an  evening  was  appointed.  I prepared  a simple 
history  of  my  life,  and  introduced,  in  the  course  of  it,  an 
epitomized  description  of  the  Mormon  religion  and  its  rites. 
When  the  evening  arrived,  and  I entered  the  parlors^of  the 
Walker  House,  I was  startled  to  see  the  number  of  persons- 
who  had  assembled  to  listen  to  me.  I stood  for  a moment 
in  sudden  bewilderment.  The  blood  rushed  to  my  face, 
and  my  first  impulse  was  to  run  away  and  hide  myself  in  my 
own  room.  But  the  applause  which  greeted  me,  the  smiling, 
reassuring  faces  which  were  turned  towards  me,  and  the 
sympathy  which  I read  in  them  all,  gave  me  courage. 

My  audience  listened  with  the  closest  attention,  and  when, 
after  a while,  I grew  more  accustomed  to  my  strange  posi- 
tion, and  ventured  to  look  up,  I saw  tears  on  more  than  one 
cheek.  When  the  last  word  was  read,  and  I laid  my  manu- 
script down,  I was  surrounded  by  my  newly  made  friends,, 
enthusiastic  in  their  demonstrations  of  sympathy. 
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Previous  to  this  involuntary  public  appearance,  it  had 
been  suggested  to  me  that  I should  take  the  lecture  platform 
against  Mormonism.  I shrank  from  the  very  mention  of 
such  action,  and  replied  to  the  friends  who  proposed  it  that  I 
could  not,  and  would  not,  do  it.  But  when  it  was  shown  me 
that  I might  make  of  myself  a power  against  Mormonism 
which  should  be  felt,  and  which  might  open  people’s  eyes  to 
the  enormity  of  the  religious  system  which  was  tolerated  by 
the  government,  I hesitated  no  longer. 

When  my  decision  was  fully  made,  I confided  it  to  my 
father,  who  was  my  constant  visitor.  He  gave  me  the 
warmest  encouragement but  it  was  a terrible  blow  to  my 
mother,  who  considered  that  I was  setting  the  final  seal  to 
my  future  and  eternal  misery. 

After  my  arrangements  were  made,  I discovered  that  my 
intention  had  become  known  to  the  Mormons,  who  threat- 
ened vengeance  if  I persisted  in  carrying  out  my  plans.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  I should  make  my  first  appearance  in 
Denver,  and  as  my  proposed  lecture  was  extensively  adver- 
tised there,  the  news  of  it  had  been  telegraphed  to  Salt  Lake, 
so  that  the  date  of  my  departure  was  made  public.  I Mid 
not  dare  to  leave  Salt  Lake  City  by  rail.  All  our  final 
arrangements  were  forced  to  be  made  with  the  greatest 
secrecy.  I did  not  venture  even  to  take  my  own  trunk.  A 
new  one  was  bought,  carried  to  a friend’s  room,  my  clothing 
conveyed  to  the  same  room,  a piece  or  two  at  a time,  packed 
as  we  could  find  opportunity,  and  then  taken  to  a carriage, 
and  carried  outside  the  city. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  November,  I went  with 
my  father,  and  one  or  two  friends,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Stratton.  We  left  the  hotel  by  the  back  door,  for  the  front 
entrance  was  closely  watched.  About  eleven  o’clock  we  left 
the  Strattons’,  and  started  ostensibly  to  walk  home.  A car- 
riage was  in  waiting  at  the  corner.  We  got  in,  called  for 
Mrs.  Cooke,  who  was  to  be  my  travelling  companion,  and 
were  driven  rapidly  out  of  fhe  city.  I was  to  take  the  cars 
on  the  Union  Pacific  road  at  Uintah,  and  thus  avoid  travel- 
28 
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ling  at  all  on  the  Utah  railroad,  where  I should  be  sure  to  be 
recognized. 

The  night  was  intensely  dark ; we  could  not  see  our  hands 
before  our  faces,  and,  as  we  plunged  on  through  the  night 
and  the  darkness,  we  were  a gloomy  and  apprehensive  party. 
We  could  not  tell  how  closely  we  had  been  watched,  or 
whether  we  had  succeeded  in  eluding  Mormon  vigilance. 

Twice  during  the  night  we  got  lost.  The  last  time,  we 
missed  our  way,  and  went  some  miles  up  a canon.  I felt 
sure  that  we  were  betrayed,  and  that  our  driver  was  carry- 
ing us  to  certain  destruction.  I spoke  to  him,  without  let- 
ting him  know  my  suspicions,  and  told  him  we  were  going 
wrong.  He  turned  about,  and  drove  rapidly  back,  and  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  canon  just  as  the  day  dawned. 
Confusion  vanished  with  the  darkness,  our  driver  found  the 
right  road,  and  by  fast  driving  we  reached  Uintah  just  as 
the  train  came  up.  Tickets  and  checks  had  been  secured  at 
Ogden,  and  with  a hurried  “ good  by  ” to  my  father,  I 
jumped  on  board  the  train,  with  Mrs.  Cooke. 

I can  never  describe  my  sensations  when  the  train  began 
to  move.  With  the  new  sense  of  freedom  came  a feeling 
of  such  utter  loneliness  that  I was  bewildered  by  the  situa- 
tion, and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Cooke,  I said,  helplessly,  “ What 
shall  I do?” 

“ Keep  up  a brave  heart,  and  think  of  the  work  before 
you,”  said  she. 

Her  experience  in  Mormonism  had  been  no  pleasanter 
than  mine,  and  she  was  as  glad  to  get  away  from  it  as  I 
was.  For  twenty  years  she  had  taught  Brigham’s  children, 
and  acted  in  the  Mormon  theatre,  and  had  never  received  a 
cent  of  remuneration.  Her  husband,  a member  of  the 
special  police  force,  was  killed  on  duty,  and  after  his  death 
the  Prophet,  through  his  counsellor,  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
swindled  her  out  of  the  two  thousand  dollars  which  the  city 
had  granted  her,  and  tried  to  get  her  house  from  her.  She 
put  the  matter  into  a Gentile  lawyer’s  hands,  and  was  able  to 
retain  her  home. 
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Our  first  stopping-place  was  at  Laramie,  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory, where  we  were  to  await  the  arrival  of  my  agent 
from  Salt  Lake.  My  presence  in  town  was  soon  discov- 
ered, and  I received  many  friendly  and  congratulatory  calls. 
After  my  lecture  every  hospitality  was  shown  me,  and  I felt 
fresh  courage,  so  kindly  was  my  reception,  and  so  genuine 
were  all  the  expressions  of  interest. 

When  I arrived  at  Denver  I found  myself  eagerly  ex- 
pected. I was  visited  by  the  editors  of  the  different  papers, 
who  assured  me  of  the  'friendly  feeling  toward  me,  and 
offered  me  the  use  of  their  columns.  The  clergymen  all 
came  to  see  me,  and  spoke  generous  words  in  my  behalf 
from  every  pulpit  in  the  city.  I shall  never  forget  the 
earnest,  spontaneous  kindness  which  I met  from  the  profes- 
sional men  of  Denver. 

The  night  on  which  I was  to  give  my  first  lecture,  the 
5th  of  December,  1873,  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  snow 
fell  heavily.  I was  discouraged  and  despondent,  for  I had 
come  to  consider  this  first  evening  as  an  index  of  my  future 
career,  and  I saw  failure  before  me.  So  furious  was  the 
storm,  I did  not  know  whether  I should  be  able  to  reach  the 
church.  But  as  a faithful  few  had  promised  to  be  in  attend- 
ance, let  what  might  happen,  I determined  to  make  the  trial. 

My  dismal  forebodings  proved  to  be  groundless.  Long 
before  the  church  doors  were  opened  a large  crowd  was  in 
waiting,  and  before  the  appointed  hour  arrived  the  house 
was  full,  and  hundreds  had  gone  away  unable  to  gain  admis- 
sion. As  I looked  into  the  crowded  house,  before  I came  on 
the  platform,  my  courage  almost  deserted  me.  But  the 
thought  of  the  poor  women  whose  cause  I was  to  plead, 
came  vividly  into  my  mind,  and  with  a firm  step  and  beating 
heart,  I walked  onto  the  platform,  and  stood  facing  my  first 
public  audience,  who  greeted  me  with  tumultuous  applause. 
I have  never  spoken  more  effectively  in  my  life  than  I did 
that  night.  It  seemed  to  myself  almost  as  though  I was 
inspired.  I forgot  myself  in  my  subject,  and  new  indigna- 
tion thrilled  me  as  I told  my  story  of  bondage,  such  as  my 
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hearers  never  dreamed  of,  and  unveiled  the  horrors  of  the 
Mormon  religion. 

The  lecture  was  a success.  After  it  was  over,  my  audi- 
ence crowded  around  me,  with  such  earnest  words  of  com- 
mendation, that  I felt  my  first  victory  won.  Since  that 
memorable  evening  I have  addressed  hundreds  of  audiences, 
but  never  have  I found  one  more  sympathetic  than  the  one 
composed  of  the  true-hearted  people  of  Denver. 

I was  not  permitted  to  be  quiet  after  that  evening.  En- 
gagements came  pouring  in,  and  I worked  my  way  steadily 
eastward.  I was  universally  well  received,  but  I knew 
that  I should  somewhere  encounter  Mormon  opposition.  I 
had  seen  too  many  attempts  made  by  Brigham  Young  to 
ruin  anyone  who  dared  to  differ  with  him,  to  think  that  I 
should  escape. 

The  first  blow  came  through  the  columns  of  a Chicago 
newspaper,  which  devoted  considerable  space  to  a scanda- 
lous article  concerning  me.  I was  overwhelmed  by  it,  for  I 
feared  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  usefulness  which 
I had  marked  out  for  myself.  After  I read  the  shameful 
article,  my  first  words  were,  “ Brigham  Young’s  money  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this.”  And  so  it  proved.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Leonard  Swett, 
a leading  lawyer  of  Chicago,  who  was  widely  known  as 
having  been  a trusted  friend  of  President  Lincoln.  Letters 
came,  in  most  cases  unsolicited,  from  the  persons  referred 
to  as  having  started  the  scandal,  each  one  indignantly  deny- 
ing the  whole.  Further  inquiry  revealed  that  George  C. 
Bates,  a Mormon  lawyer,  of  low  repute,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  induced  the  paper  to  publish  the  vile  article 

The  scandal  was  published  on  the  eve  of  my  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston,  and  I was  greatly  distressed  lest  it  should 
injure  my  prospects  in  that  city.  I wanted  my  visit  there  to 
be  a success,  as  I felt  that,  if  I made  a favorable  impres- 
sion, I should  hold  the  key  to  all  New  England.  It  was  to 
the  stanch  and  loyal  New  Englanders  that  I looked  for 
assistance  in  my  labors.  My  new  and  good  friends  had 
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taught  me  to  consider  Reform  and  New  England  synony- 
mous terms,  and  I really  believed  my  battle  would  be  well 
begun  if  I could  gain  such  devoted  allies  as  her  brave,  up- 
right, inflexible  sons  and  daughters.  But  after  the  attack 
bv  the  Chicago  paper,  I apprehended  failure.  All  the  news- 
papers sent  representatives  to  visit  me,  and  I found  them 
kind  and  intelligent  gentlemen.  The  papers  which  they 
represented  were  as  generous  as  they.  Nowhere  else  have 
I tnet  such  genuine  courtesy  and  chivalric  consideration  as 
have  been  uniformly  accorded  me  by  the  members  of  the 
Boston  press. 

My  first  lecture  was  given  in  Tremont  Temple,  before  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  James  Redpath  in- 
troduced me,  and  the  short  speech  he  made  fairly  inspired 
me,  it  was  so  kind,  so  reassuring,  so  generous,  and  above 
all,  so  just.  He  had  never  heard  me  speak,  but  he  was  so 
bitter  an  enemy  to  this  horrible  system,  as  indeed  he  was  to 
every  wrong,  that  he  was  willing  to  take  me  for  my  work’s 
sake.  After  the  lecture  was  over,  I felt  that  my  hopes  were 
realized,  and  that  New  England  was  open  to  me. 

In  Washington,  nearly  all  the  government  officials  at- 
tended my  lecture,  and  expressed  themselves  enthusiastically 
in  my  favor.  George  Q.  Cannon,  who  had  been  a personal 
friend  of  our  family,  was  contesting  his  seat  in  Congress, 
and  Mormonism  and  its  rulers  were  at  that  juncture  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  Cannon  resented  my  appearance 
at  the  capital,  and  tried  to  break  me  down  by  ridicule.  But 
his  effort  failed,  and  the  only  paper  which  complied  with  his 
suggestion,  soon  gave  up  the  attempt. 

All  this  time  I was  learning  to  love  my  Gentile  friends 
very  dearly,  and  to  feel  at  home  in  “ Babylon.”  I was 
comparatively  happy,  but  I was  not  at  rest.  There  was 
something  lacking  in  my  life — a void  which  nothing  seemed 
to  fill.  Ever  since  I had  found  myself  the  dupe  of  a false 
religion,  I had  drifted  blindly  on,  with  no  belief  in  anything, 
no  faith  in  any  system;  sometimes  even  doubting  the  exist- 
ence of  God. 
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I was  in  this  bitter  mood  when  I spoke,  one  day,  before 
the  Methodist  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  Among 
the  persons  to  whom  I was  introduced  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Steele,  of  Auburndale.  I had  noticed 
him  during  my  address,  and  felt  well  disposed  toward  him, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  interest  which  he  evinced.  One 
of  his  first  questions  was  whether  I had  found  any  religion 
to  take  the  place  of  the  superstition  I had  cast  off.  A hope- 
less “ No,”  was  my  reply. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I heard  the  principles 
of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  was  like  day-dawn  after  a 
night  of  the  blackest  darkness,  and  I cried  out  eagerly, — 

“ This  is  what  I want — this  religion  of  love.” 

A few  weeks  after  this  I was  the  guest  of  the  Methodist 
Female  College,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  of  which  Rev.  Dr. 
M’Cabe  was  president.  I was  recovering  from  a severe 
illness,  and  was  much  depressed.  My  mother  was  con- 
stantly writing  to  me,  telling  me  of  the  struggles  through 
which  she  was  passing  in  giving  up  her  religion ; for  Brig- 
ham’s treatment  of  me,  his  utter  disregard  of  the  truth,  and 
his  malicious  attempts  to  ruin  me,  opened  her  eyes,  and  un- 
shackled her  reason.  It  was  not  long  until  she  saw  clearly 
the  falsity  of  the  whole  Mormon  plan  of  salvation.  ...  I knew 
every  pang  which  she  was  suffering,  for  I had  passed 
through  it  all  myself.  Yet  I was  powerless  to  comfort  her, 
for  I was  not  at  peace. 

Dr.  M’Cabe  was  my  frequent  visitor,  and  patiently  and 
kindly  he  pointed  out  the  way  of  rest  to  me,  until  at  last  I 
willingly  placed  myself  and  my  troubles  in  the  loving,  out- 
stretched arms  of  God.  Life  opened  out  to  me  fuller  than 
ever  of  possibilities,  and  my  work  grew  holier.  Peace 
brooded  over  my  tired  heart,  and  in  the  new  experience  I 
found  infinite  rest.  Tossed  all  my  life  on  a stormy  sea  of 
superstition,  I was  at  last  anchored  in  the  sheltered  haven  of 
Christian  belief. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


/IDormon  Gburcb  Government  anb  /iDanacjement* 

LTHOUGH  the  power  wielded  by  Brigham 
Young  in  the  Mormon  Church  was  absolute,  he 
was  ostensibly  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs  by  a large  number  of  officers,  whose 
real  business  was  to  see  that  the  President’s 
plans  were  carried  out,  and  his  commands 
obeyed.  He  was  the  motive  power,  and  they 
were  mere  tools  in  his  hands,  to  be  employed  as  he  saw 
fit. 

The  “ First  Presidency,”  which  controls  the  whole  church, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  earthly  representative  of  the  Trinity, 
“ the  Eternal  Godhead,  Three  in  One,”  and  consists  of  the 
President  and  the  First  and  Second  Counsellors,  who  are 
the  types  on  earth  of  “ the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  in  heaven.  When  I left  Mormonism,  Brigham 
Young;  was  President,  and  his  two  counsellors  were  George 
A.  Smith,  who  died  before  Brigham,  and  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
Brigham  afterwards  selected  his  son  John  W.  Young  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  although  it  was  generally  expected  that  Brig- 
ham, Jr.,  would  gain  the  appointment. 

Daniel  H.  Wells  was  notoriously  one  of  the  most  cruel, 
bigoted,  and  tyrannical  men  in  Utah.  He,  like  Brigham, 
had  the  title  of  “ Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator.”  This 
Prophet  Wells  served  for  years  as  general,  or  commander- 
in-chief,  of  the  Mormon  army.  He  was  always  Brigham’s 
right-hand  man  in  iniquity,  recklessly  disposing  of  life  and 
property  in  the  name  of  the  Ford,  counselling  his  superior 
to  deeds  of  blood  without  number,  and  then  treating  with 
consummate  cruelty  the  very  men  who  had  assisted  him  in 
the  carrying  out  of  his  atrocious  plans.  He  was  Mayor  of 
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Salt  Lake  City,  and  stood  high  among  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  but  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  Cruelty  and 
oppression  predominated  in  all  he  did. 

The  twelve  “ Apostles  ” rank  in  church  affairs  next  to  the 
First  Presidency.  Besides  having  a general  supervision 
of  the  Mormon  Church  and  people  they  go  on  missions,  edit 
magazines  and  other  publications,  and  take  charge  of  newly 
selected  “ stakes.”  Orson  Hyde  was  at  that  time  their 
worthy  President.  He  was  a practical  polygamist,  as  were 
all  the  rest,  but  he  had  an  ingenious  way  of  utilizing  the 
system.  When  he  wanted  a cook,  a laundress,  a seamstress, 
a dairy-maid,  or  any  servant,  he  married  one  that  suited  the 
place.  It  was  so  much  cheaper  to  marry  domestics  than  to 
hire  them.  His  wives  represented  nearly  every  nationality, 
and  when  visitors  came  to  the  house,  the  first  Mrs.  Hyde 
used  to  introduce  her  husband’s  other  wives,  as  “ Mr. 
Hyde’s  German  wife,  Mr.  Hyde’s  English  wife,  Mr.  Hyde’s 
Danish  wife,”  and  so  on,  until  all  were  presented. 

This  ingenious  Apostle,  strange  to  say,  had  apostatized 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career — as  far  back  as  1838.  Then 
he  made  some  remarkable  disclosures  concerning  Smith’s 
polygamous  practices,  but  he  soon  found  his  way  back  into 
the  church,  and  became  one  of  the  stanchest  allies^of  the 
Prophet  Young.  He  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  which 
were  committed  in  Utah.  Bill  Hickman  implicated  him 
most  seriously  in  his  confessions. 

Next  to  Hyde  came  Orson  Pratt,  who  had  six  wives  and 
several  children,  and  was  by  far  the  most  able  man  in  the 
church. 

The  other  Apostles  were  John  Taylor,  the  happy  husband 
of  six  wives,  who  succeeded  Brigham  Young  in  the  Presi- 
dency; Wilford  Woodruff,  whose  kingdom  numbered  but 
four  wives,  and  who  also  became  President;  Charles  C. 
Rich,  who  had  an  indefinite  number  of  wives  and  fifty 
children;  Lorenzo  Snow,  destined  for  the  Presidency; 
Erastus  Snow,  whose  kingdom  was  the  size  of  Woodruff’s; 
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Franklin  D.  Richards,  who  had  five  wives  of  his  own,  and  in 
addition  had  five  “ proxies,”  who,  before  becoming  his 
wives,  held  the  less  responsible  positions  of  aunts-in-law. 
On  his  uncle’s  death,  Richards  assumed  the  earthly  care  of 
them,  and  promoted  them  to  be  members  of  his  own  family ; 
George  Q.  Cannon,  the  Mormon  Congressman,  who  repudi- 
ated polygamy  in  Washington,  but  was  one  of  its  most 
ardent  supporters,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  at 
home,  having  four  wives  and  thirteen  children;  Brigham 
Young,  Jr.,  whose  family  has  already  been  described; 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  had  three  wives,  but  added  to  their 
number  before  he  reached  the  Presidency,  which  he  now 
holds;  and  Albert  Carrington,  who  held  the  office  of  Church 
Historian. 

The  working  body  of  male  Mormons  is  divided  into 
quorums,  each  having  seventy  members.  Each  quorum 
has  a president,  and  these  presidents  constitute  the 
“ Seventy  ;”  they  also  have  a president,  who  ranks  next  to 
the  apostles.  The  Quorum  of  Seventies  might  be  called 
the  Mormon  Missionary  Board,  as  they  attend  to  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

In  the  year  1834,  while  the  Saints  were  in  Kirtland, 
Brigham’s  father  expressed  a desire  to  bless  his  children 
before  he  died,  as  did  the  patriarchs  of  old.  On  mention- 
ing the  subject  to  Joseph  Smith,  he,  as  usual,  had  a reve- 
lation that  the  Lord  wished  every  father  to  bless  his  child- 
ren, and  that  there  should  be  Patriarchs  set  apart  to  bless 
those  who  had  no  father  in  the  church.  The  first  Patri- 
arch was  “ Old  Father  Smith,”  Joseph’s  father,  and  his 
business  was  to  bless  all  the  fatherless  who  applied  to  him 
for  blessing.  At  that  time  blessings  were  free  for  all  who 
sought  them;  but  when  the  first  Patriarch  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hyrum,  the  business  became  so  en- 
grossing that  it  was  thought  best  to  charge  one  dollar  for 
every  person  blessed.  Hyrum  was  succeeded  by  “ Uncle 
John  Smith,”  his  cousin,  and  he  by  William  Smith,  son  of 
Hyrum.  The  only  necessary  qualification  for  this  office  is 
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to  be  a Smith,  and  in  some  way  a relative  or  descendant 
of  the  Prophet. 

The  “ blessings  ” are  wonderful  affairs;  they  promise  all 
sorts  of  things,  in  a vague,  indefinite  way,  if  only  the  reci- 
pient proves  “ faithful.”  Some  are  assured  “ they  shall 
never  taste  death,  but  live  until  Christ  comes,  and  be  caught 
up  to  meet  Him  in  the  air;”  others  are  assured  that  they  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  redeeming  their  dead  so  far  back, 
that  there  shall  not  be  a broken  link  in  the  chain.  The 
office  of  Patriarch  is  quite  a profitable  one,  since  the  price 
of  blessings  was  advanced  to  two  dollars. 

The  Bishops  act  not  merely  as  ecclesiasts,  but  also  as 
directors  of  municipal  affairs,  and  judges  of  probate.  Salt 
Lake  City  had  twenty-one  wards,  each  of  which  had  a 
Bishop  over  it.  The  whole  of  Utah  is  also  divided  into 
wards,  each  with  its  governing  bishop.  Their  duty  is  to 
settle  disputes  in  the  church,  and  to  act  as  general  spies  and 
reporters,  alike  over  Mormons  and  Gentiles. 

In  this  last  duty  the  Bishops  are  assisted  by  the  Ward 
Teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all  the  people  in  their 
ward,  report  all  suspected  persons,  catechize  every  one,  and 
discover  all  heresies,  false  doctrines,  and  schisms  among  the 
people,  who  are  obliged  to  answer  every  question  which  is 
asked  them,  reserving  nothing.  Through  these  spies  and 
informers,  and  their  superiors  the  bishops,  Brigham  got  to 
know  the  most  private  affairs  connected  with  every  indivi- 
dual, and  this  intimate  knowledge  served  to  render  more 
binding  his  hold  on  this  people. 

Although  the  Ward  Teachers  are  subordinate  to  the 
Bishops,  indeed,  are  the  agents  by  which  the  latter  do  their 
work,  they  do  not  rank  next  to  them.  This  position  is  held 
by  the  High  Council.  This  body  constitutes  a sort  of 
court  of  appeals,  when  the  bishops  do  not  give  satisfaction 
to  litigants.  Appeal  may  be  made  from  the  High  Council 
to  the  First  Presidency. 

The  hierarchical  system,  here  given  in  outline,  now  ex- 
tends far  beyond  Utah.  It  embraces  Idaho,  Wyoming,, 
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Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  has  strong  outposts  in  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Mormon  church,  the  duty  was 
strongly  enjoined  of  consecrating  all  the  possessions  to  the 
Lord.  This  consecration  was  not  to  be  figurative,  but  real 
and  formal.  All  the  possessions  were  to  be  catalogued  and 
consecrated  in  legal  form,  and  the  transaction  authenticated 
by  witnesses.  The  custodian  of  this  property  was  to  be  a 
“ Trustee  in  Trust,”  the  community  into  which  the  faithful 
Saint  thus  entered  was  to  be  called  “ The  United  Order  of 
Enoch,”  and  the  property  was  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
this  community. 

The  Saints,  usually  so  obedient,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
Order,  and  it  excited  many  a struggle.  Yet  there  were  on 
record  in  the  courts  many  deeds  transferring  all  the  posses- 
sions of  certain  members  to  Brigham  Young  as  Trustee  in 
trust.  In  his  later  years  Brigham  made  arduous  efforts  to 
bring  his  followers  into  this  community,  meeting,  however, 
with  only  moderate  success.  When  he  first  proposed  its 
re-establishment,  it  was  decidedly  opposed  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, by  the  apostles  Orson  Pratt,  John  Taylor,  and  George 
Q.  Cannon,  and  an  open  quarrel  took  place;  the  Prophet 
and  his  dissenting  followers  parting,  each  with  a firm  deter- 
mination not  to  yield  to  the  other  side.  Yet  the  next  week 
the  four  went  north  on  a preaching  tour,  and  labored  har- 
moniously together  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  the  Order. 
No  doubt  they  had  agreed  to  share  the  spoils. 

Whoever  joined  this  community  was  to  give  all  his  earthly 
possessions  into  the  keeping  of  Brigham  Young.  His  child- 
ren, too,  were  required  to  sign  away  all  claim  or  title  to  the 
property;  if  any  were  too  young  to  write,  the  pen  was  given 
them,  and  their  hands  guided  by  their  elders,  and  they  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  rightful  patrimony.  In  return  for 
all  this  sacrifice,  the  family  was  to  be  furnished  with  what 
food  and  clothing  the  officers  might  think  they  required. 

As  Brigham  and  his  co-workers  journeyed  northward, 
he  telegraphed  to  the  bishops  of  the  various  settlements 
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through  which  he  would  pass,  informing  them  what  time 
he  would  visit  them,  and  requesting  them  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  residents  of  their  wards  before  his  arrival, 
and  read  to  them  the  following  telegram  : “ I am  coming 
north,  organizing  branches  of  the  Order  of  Enoch;  how 
many  of  you  are  willing  to  join  the  Order  without  knowing 
anything  about  it  ?” 

In  the  town  of  Fillmore  seventy-five  men  responded  to 
the  call  for  a meeting,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  fifty  of 
those  men  voted  to  join  the  “ Order.”  They  fully  under- 
stood that  all  on  becoming  members  were  required  to  deed 
their  property  to  the  “ Trustee  in  Trust,”  otherwise 
“ Brigham  Young,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,”  yet 
they  agreed  to  make  a blind  investment  of  all  their  “ worldly 
gear.”  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  religious  autocrat,  one  half 
of  the  remaining  twenty-five  accepted  the  situation,  and 
signed  their  names  to  an  agreement  binding  themselves  to 
obey  “ Enoch’s  ” requirements. 

The  following  were  the  unanswerable  arguments  which 
Brigham  used  to  secure  their  conversion : “ I want  you  to 
understand  that  the  car  (meaning  Enoch)  is  rolling  on. 
The  set  time  of  the  Lord  has  come,  and  no  man  can  stay  its 
progress.  If  you  do  not  want  to  be  run  over,  jumpYn,  or 
get  out  of  the  way.  I do  not  want  a part  of  your  property, 
I want  it  all.  If  there  are  any  of  you  who  cannot  abide  the 
requirements  of  the  Lord,  I do  not  want  you  to  come  near 
me,  or  to  speak  to  me.  I feel  as  far  above  you  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth.” 

Those  who  became  members  of  this  branch  of  Enoch 
worked  well,  determined  to  make  it  a success.  All  labored 
together  for  the  interest  of  the  Order,  and  were  credited  a 
certain  sum,  I think  fifteen  cents  an  hour.  They  were 
economical,  hoping  to  make  the  books  show  a balance  in 
their  favor,  after  deducting  expenses  of  sustaining  their 
families.  But  there  were  so  many  sinecures,  and  so  much 
mismanagement,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a single  summer 
an  investigation  of  affairs  became  necessary,  and  the  fact 
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became  known  that  their  divinely  directed  labors  had  not 
paid  the  running  expenses  of  the  institution.  Many  who 
had  expected  that  the  records  would  exhibit  a balance  in 
their  favor,  awoke  to  the  disagreeable  fact  that  they,  as  co- 
partners in  the  United  Order,  the  grand  scheme  that  was  to 
reconcile  “ the  irrepressible  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor,”  must  discount  the  sum  stipulated  as  payment  for 
their  services.  They  even  found  themselves  in  debt  for  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life  consumed  during  their  short- 
lived experiment. 

A similar  condition  of  affairs  ensued  wherever  this  gigan- 
tic swindle  was  put  in  operation.  While  President  Brigham 
was  gloating  over  his  ill-gotten  gains,  he  bound  these  poor 
victims  more  firmly  to  himself  by  the  terrible  bondage  of 
debt.  The  wildest  dissatisfaction  was  aroused,  and  the 
Order  practically  perished,  beyond  even  the  power  of  Brig- 
ham Young  to  restore. 

The  Tithing  System,  which  is  a striking  feature  of  prac- 
tical Mormonism,  was  a direct  outgrowth  of  the  original 
“ Enoch.”  When  Joseph  Smith  saw  that  the  people  did  not 
take  kindly  to  his  community  plan,  he  had  to  adopt  some 
other  means  of  raising  a permanent  fund  for  the  church. 
Orson  Pratt  proposed  that  every  member  should  every  year 
be  obliged  to  pay  one-tenth  of  his  income,  out  of  which  the 
church  should  be  supported.  This  plan  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  officers,  and  it  has  been  perpetuated.  Every 
town  had  its  tithing-house,  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
bishop.  He  took  charge  of  all  the  goods  that  were  brought 
in,  usually  paying  himself  a handsome  commission,  and 
seeing,  when  any  quantity  had  been  gathered,  that  it  was 
transported  to  the  large  tithing-house  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  central  tithing-house  was  under  the  direct  control  of 
Brigham  Young,  and  he,  his  counsellors  and  clerks,  had  the 
first  choice  of  all  the  goods  that  were  brought  in ; the  re- 
maining stores  were  dealt  out  as  payment  to  the  poor  men 
who  were  employed  by  Brigham  as  laborers.  I have  seen 
the  tithing-store  besieged  by  a crowd  of  tired,  care-worn 
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women,  wives  of  these  men,  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be 
served.  Sometimes  a poor  woman  would  stand  all  day 
waiting  for  a sack  of  flour,  a basket  of  potatoes,  or  a quart 
of  molasses.  Let  the  day  be  ever  so  cold  or  stormy,  there 
she  had  to  wait,  until  the  clerks  saw  fit  to  attend  to  her 
wants. 

Everything  was  received  here  in  payment  for  tithing: 
hay,  grain,  vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  or  any  other 
product.  If  a man  had  not  money,  he  must  give  one-tenih 


Tithing  Store  and  Deseret  News  Office. 


of  whatever  he  had.  It  mattered  not  whether  he  could 
afford  it;  the. church  demanded  it,  and  “ the  church  ” got  it. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  practical  realization  of  the 
Order  of  Enoch  was  what  is  called  Zion's  Co-operative 
Mercantile  Institution.  It  was  first  suggested  by  an  English 
convert  as  a means  of  benefiting  the  Saints,  who  should  be 
shareholders,  but  it  was  adopted  by  Brigham  as  another 
means  of  enriching  himself.  It  was  a great  commercial  cor- 
poration, engaged  in  buying  and  selling  the  product  of  the 
people,  and  supplying  them  with  every  kind  of  merchandise 
needed  in  a new  country.  The  stock  was  held  by  the  people 
of  Utah,  and  branches  of  the  parent  concern  were  scattered 
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through  all  the  leading  settlements;  so  that  all  the  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  the  country  might  be  made  through 
this  establishment.  It  was  used  to  destroy  the  business  of 
Gentile  merchants  in  Zion,  and  all  the  Saints  were  com- 
manded to  patronize  it.  But  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  the  influx  of  Gentiles,  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  proscribed  merchants ; their  goods,  too,  were  of  a better 
class,  and  afforded  a greater  opportunity  for  selection  than 
in  Zion,  therefore  Mormons  and  Gentiles  alike  patronized 
them. 

Many  of  Brigham’s  “ revelations  ” in  business  affairs 
met  with  about  the  same  degree  of  success  in  their  attempted 
carrying  out.  His  project  of  making  silk  was  a gigantic 
failure,  because  he  would  not  follow  the  directions  of  the 
Frenchman,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Utah  to  establish  the 
manufacture.  The  scheme  of  producing  sugar  from  beet- 
roots was  introduced  by  John  Taylor,  but  failed  until  in 
recent  years  the  agriculturists  learned  how  to  counteract 
the  alkaline  properties  of  the  soil.  Two  more  of  Brigham’s 
“ inspirations  ” were  kept  in  the  minds  of  the  Saints,  by 
being  constantly  before  their  eyes.  One  was  the  unfinished 
mud  wall,  which  was  to  protect  the  city  from  invasion,  and 
the  other  a divinely  projected  canal,  which  was  to  bring  the 
stone  for  the  new  Temple  from  the  quarries  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  Brigham  announced  that  he  had  seen  the  stone 
floated  in  the  canal  just  as  distinctly  in  a “ vision  ” as  he 
“ ever  should  with  his  natural  eyes.”  Large  sums  of 
money,  and  a vast  amount  of  hard  labor  were  expended  on 
these  enterprises ; but  the  only  result  was  a total  loss. 

Brigham  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  “ revelation,” 
though  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mormonism, 
did  not  work  well  in  his  management,  and  he  rarely  at- 
tempted it.  The  catch-words,  “ Thus  saith  the  Lord,” 
seemed  to  lose  their  potency  after  the  Saints  came  so  much 
in  contact  with  the  Gentile  world,  and  unconsciously  lost 
some  of  their  superstition.  They  did  not  openly  laugh  at 
Brigham’s  prophecies,  but  a few  of  the  more  honest  and  far- 
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seeing  criticised  him  quietly,  although  they  submitted  to  his 
rule.  They  had  no  thought  of  apostasy;  their  interests 
and  associations  bound  them  to  the  church.  Some  clung 
to  it,  like  George  Q.  Cannon,  through  ambition;  for  that 
Apostle  had  dared  to  cast  his  eyes  toward  Brigham’s  posi- 
tion. Others,  like  Orson  Pratt,  were  so  closely  identified 
with  it,  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  cut  themselves 
adrift  from  it.  The  church  was  their  life,  and  they  would 
only  leave  one  when  they  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  other. 
Another  class  remained  because  their  pecuniary  interests 
demanded  it.  But  the  system  was  so  undermined  and  dis- 
integrated, human  reason  is  baffled  to  tell  why  it  has  not 
long  since  crumbled  and  collapsed. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


/ll>£  IReturn  to  Tlltab* 

N August,  1874,  I returned  to  Salt  Lake  City;  but 
not  in  the  secret  way  in  which  I had  left  it 
months  before.  I was  met  with  every  expres- 
sion of  good  will,  and  congratulations  and  wel- 
comes poured  in  upon  me  from  every  side.  A 
reception  was  held  for  me  at  the  Walker  House, 
and  I had  the  opportunity  of  greeting  again 
the  friends  who  had  so  nobly  assisted  me  in  my  struggles  for 
freedom.  Foremost  of  all,  Judge  McKean,  the  truest,  most 
upright,  and  inflexible  chief  justice  who  had  ever  presided 
over  the  Utah  courts ; the  man  who  could  neither  be  bribed 
nor  cajoled ; who  had  gained  the  enmity  of  Brigham  Young 
and  his  followers,  but  who  was  implicitly  trusted  by  all 
lovers  of  justice;  General  Maxwell,  too,  who  was  so  kindly 
acting  for  me  in  my  suit ; Colonel  Wickizer,  who  lent  his 
room  for  my  trunk  to  be  taken  to,  and  otherwise  assisted  me 
in  my  flight  from  Utah;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stratton,  the 
dearly  beloved  friends  who  had  first  shown  me  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  escape  from  bondage  and  a life  outside.  This 
welcome,  hearty  and  spontaneous,  touched  me  deeply,  and 
I felt  then  that  however  much  my  interests  might  be  drawn 
away  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  my  work  lead  me  away  from 
there  personally,  yet  it  was  my  home,  its  people  were  my 
people,  and  my  heart  would  always  turn  lovingly  toward  it. 

During  the  summer,  I lectured  six  times  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  several  times  in  other  towns  in  Utah.  Brigham,  of 
course,  did  not  attend  my  lectures,  but  he  sent  his  daughters 
and  daughters-in-law,  and  bade  them  sit  on  the  front  seats, 
and  make  faces  at  me.  They  filled  the  two  rows  nearest 
the  platform,  and,  as  I saw  them  there,  my  heart  went  out 
in  pity  toward  them.  Many  of  them  had  been  my  dear 
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friends  from  girlhood,  and  I had  known  how  unhappy  they 
had  been  under  the  cruel  system  which  I was  fighting 
against.  I had  shared  the  confidences  of  several,  and  more 
than  one  had  commiserated  me  upon  my  unhappy  situation 
while  I was  their  father’s  wife.  Instead  of  annoying  me, 
and  causing  me  to  falter  and  break  down  completely;  as  the 
Prophet  hoped,  it  only  lent  new  strength  to  my  purpose, 
new  fire  to  my  words.  I knew  that  these  women  sympa- 
thized with  me  in  every  word  I uttered,  and  that  in  their 
hearts  they  earnestly  wished  me  success. 


My  Reception  at  the  Walker  House. 


M,y  father  and  mother  were  in  my  audience,  too.  It  had 
required  a great  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  latter  to 
be  present,  but  she  finally  yielded  to  us  all,  and  went. 
Long  before  this  she  had  lost  her  faith  in  Mormonism,  and 
was  ranked  among  the  apostates.  Brigham’s  attempts  to 
ruin  me  had  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  at  last  saw  him  as 
he  really  was.  I think  no  one  rejoiced  in  my  success  more 
than  she  did,  and  certainly  no  one  else  had  the  power  to 
imbue  me  with  such  fresh  courage  and  strength. 

Next  to  these  lectures  in  Salt  Lake,  my  most  successful 
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appearance  was  made  at  Provo,  where  I spoke  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Lyford,  the  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  in  that  place,  and  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
foes  of  Polygamy  and  Brigham  Young.  Three  years  be- 
fore Provo  was  reckoned  among  the  most  powerful  Mormon 
strongholds  in  Utah.  Many  deeds  of  violence  had  been 
committed  there,  and  bigotry  in  its  worst  form  ruled  the 
people.  Mr.  Lyford,  young,  brave,  and  enthusiastic,  de- 
termined to  build  a Gentile  church  there.  He  went  into  the 
work  cheerfully  and  determinedly,  although  he  was  warned 
to  leave  the  country,  his  life  threatened,  and  every  possible 
insult  and  indignity  offered  him.  But  he  could  not  be 
intimidated,  and  flatly  refused  to  leave ; and  he  organized  a 
society,  built  a church,  and  established  a free  school.  He 
was  one  of  my  strongest  allies  and  warmest  defenders,  and 
I owe  to  no  one  more  gratitude  than  to  him. 

I have  told  my  story  as  simply  as  I could.  I have  added 
nothing,  but  I have  left  much  untold.  Another  volume,  as 
large  as  this,  would  not  contain  all  I could  write  on  this 
subject.  My  life  is  but  the  life  of  one,  while  thousands 
are  suffering,  as  I suffered,  and  are  powerless  even  to  plead 
for  themselves;  so  I plead  for  them.  The  voices  of  twenty 
thousand  women  speak  in  mine,  begging  for  freedom  both 
from  social  and  religious  tyranny. 

I take  up  newspapers,  and  read  letters  from  Eastern  cor- 
respondents who  have  visited  Utah;  and  while  I do  not 
wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  which  they  display  concerning  the 
outward  beauty  of  this  city  of  the  desert,  I marvel  at  the 
blindness  which  fails  to  see  the  misery  of  the  majority  of  its 
people.  “ Polygamy  is  on  the  decrease,”  they  used  to 
exclaim ; “ the  ballot  and  education  are  its  foes,  and  it  cannot 
stand  before  them;  the  young  people  will  not  enter  the 
system,  and  while  polygamous  marriages  diminish  in  num- 
ber, monogamic  ones  steadily  increase.”  Now  they  say, 
“ Polygamy  has  been  prohibited  by  the  State  Constitution. 
No  more  polygamous  marriages  are  performed.  The 
apostles  and  elders  who  had  married  plural  wives  long  ago, 
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support  them  and  their  families,  but  they  do  not  allow  others 
to  enter  into  such  relation.” 

The  story  which  is  told  to  these  strangers  by  Mormons  is 
an  old  trick.  They  have  been  accustomed,  in  other  days,  to 
repudiate  polygamy  while  practising  it  most  extensively. 
They  are  only  following  the  Prophet  Joseph’s  example.  He 
denied  it,  to  save  the  reputation  of  himself  and  his  follow- 
ers ; and  they  do  it  still,  when  they  wish  to  blind  the  Gentiles’ 
eyes,  and  escape  their  criticism.  But  the  authorities  never 
punish  anybody  for  violating  the  State  law  against  poly- 
gamy. 

Yet  there  is  a strong  working-power  against  polygamy  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  Church.  The  Christian 
pulpit  and  press  combined  are  struggling  gallantly  against 
it  and  have  won  many  victories.  Nearly  every  Christian 
denomination  is  represented  in  Utah  now,  and  they  unite  in 
determined  opposition  to  the  heathen  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  common  foe  which  has  usurped  the  name  of 
Christ.  To  this  end  their  schools  are  very  effective. 

The  most  hopeful,  and  indeed  the  only  true  method  of 
wiping  off  our  national  escutcheon  this  foul  blot  of  poly- 
gamy is  a superior  education  for  women  everywhere^  When 
woman  as  a sex  properly  understands  her  own  value,  she 
will  naturally  take  her  true  position,  and  in  this  larger  life 
will  inhere  the  undeniable  claim  that  all  women  who  are 
in  any  kind  of  bondage  shall  be  set  free  both  by  the  law  of 
man  and  the  Law  of  God — which  is  the  law  of  her  true 
nature.  This  freedom  will  bring  woman  up  to  a higher 
standard  of  life  than  has  hitherto  been  understood,'  and 
when  she  has  reached  this  high  plane  her  motives  will  be  so 
pure,  her  purpose  so  noble,  her  demands  so  just,  that  they 
will  ring  out  with  a clear,  strong,  imperative  tone  that 
cannot  be  ignored  or  misunderstood.  Thus  will  the  women 
of  Utah  be  lifted  by  the  mighty  lever  of  woman’s  irresist- 
ible sweetness  and  power,  unfolded  from  her  heart  through 
a consciousness  of  what  belongs  to  her.  “A  people  can 
rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  and  that  is  Woman.” 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


JBrigbam  HJoung’s  H>eatb  anfc  MtU. 

Y personal  history  is  ended.  After  having 
given  ten  years  to  public  lecturing  in  many  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  I retired  exhausted  to 
private  life.  I had  strong  assurance  from  many 
prominent  persons  that  my  earnest  efforts  to 
awaken  the  American  people  to  the  dangers  of 
Mormon  domination  had  not  been  altogether 
fruitless.  This  was  seen  in  the  increasing  stringency  of 
the  national  law  with  regard  to  polygamy  and  kindred 
offences  in  the  Territories.  Many  other  causes  helped  to 
this  desired  end.  It  was  gratifying  to  behold  the  unanimity 
of  the  American  people  to  maintain  the  institutions  under 
which  the  nation  had  risen  and  flourished. 

I felt  justified  therefore  when  my  health  was  impaired  in 
leaving  to  others  who  were  well  qualified  the  duty  and  labor 
of  struggling  against  the  powerful  hierarchy  which  had 
entrenched  itself  in  Utah  and  by  fraud  and  deceit  reduced 
so  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  bondage.  The 
contest  has  been  more  prolonged  than  I had  hoped.  Much 
has  been  gained  for  truth  and  righteousness.  But  the 
powers  of  evil  have  shown  unexpected  vitality  and  in- 
genuity. They  have  repeatedly  abused  the  safeguards  of 
freedom  found  in  our  national  Constitution  and  laws  to 
protect  and  defend  criminal  practices.  Yet  they  have  also 
suffered  many  defeats  in  the  contest  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  central  bulwark  of  their  stoutly 
guarded  stronghold. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  I record  also  that  both 
my  honored  father  and  beloved  mother  were  enabled  to 
renounce  the  delusion  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  much  of 
their  precious  lives  and  talents.  My  father  remained  in 
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Utah  and  was  buried  there.  My  mother  rejoined  her  sister 
from  whom  she  had  been  separated  in  childhood,  and  found 
refuge  and  consolation  in  true  Christian  faith.  Her  re- 
mains are  interred  in  Western  New  York,  near  her  birth- 
place. 

I must  in  this  chapter  revert  to  the  great  deceiver  and 
false  Prophet  whose  teachings  brought  such  strange  vicissi- 
tudes and  misery  upon  us  all.  Brigham  Young,  once  a 
despised  day-laborer,  had  reached  a lofty  height  in  the 
world’s  estimation,  when  I fled  from  his  contaminating 
clutches.  Other  attacks  were  made  upon  him  from  various 
sides.  These  he  resisted  with  all  his  wonted  skill  and 
shrewdness,  using  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  overthrow  his 
adversaries.  But  he  could  no  longer  employ  violence  and 
murder  as  in  the  years  following  the  so-called  Reformation. 
The  increase  of  Gentile  power,  especially  in  his  own  capital, 
was  a sufficient  restraint  upon  his  malignity.  The  threaten- 
ing Danite  durst  not,  as  of  old,  unsheathe  his  bowie  knife. 
The  autocrat  who  had  repeatedly  defied  the  United  States 
government  was  compelled  to  submit,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
opinion  and  laws  of  the  Gentile  world. 

Brigham  Young  died  at  his  residence  in  Salt  Lake  City 
on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  August,  1877.  He  had  been  ill 
with  inflammation  of  the  bowels  for  a week.  The  funeral 
was  held  on  the  following  Sunday  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony.  He  was  buried  in  his  private  cemetery,  the 
grave  being  covered  with  a simple  stone  slab.  For  several 
years  it  seemed  to  be  utterly  neglected. 

But  after  twenty  years,  when  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Mormons  into  Salt  Lake  Valley  was 
commemorated,  a splendid  monument  to  Brigham  Young 
and  the  Pioneers  was  unveiled  in  a prominent  part  of  the 
capital.  It  was  designed  by  C.  E.  Dallin,  a native  of  Utah. 
On  the  top  is  a statue  of  Brigham  Young,  below  on  one  side 
is  the  figure  of  a trapper,  and  on  the  other  that  of  an  Indian. 
On  the  front  is  a bas-relief  of  a Pioneer  group.  But  there 
is  no  representation  of  the  numerous  family  of  the  great 
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polygamist.  At  the  dedication  of  this  monument  five  hun- 
dred of  the  early  settlers  were  gathered,  and  various  festivi- 
ties lasted  five  days. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work  I have  related  the 
strange  career  of  this  wonderful  man,  who  rose  from  the 
humblest  station  to  a pinnacle  of  power.  I have  also  exhi- 
bited in  great  detail  the  various  aspects  of  his  life  and 
character.  There  has  probably  never  existed  a more  re- 
markable union  of  compelling  power  over  men  and  women 


and  repulsive  fraud  and  meanness,  of  wanton  violation  of 
the  primary  principles  of  Christian  morality  and  arrogant 
pretension  to  divine  authority,  in  matters  of  all  kinds,  secu- 
lar and  religious,  social  and  political.  However  notable 
were  the  changes  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  public  action, 
he  never  exhibited  any  doubt  or  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
professed  beliefs  and  decisions. 

As  a final  exhibit  of  his  life-work  I present  his  very  long 
detailed  will,  made  a few  years  before  his  death,  and  after- 
wards duly  executed. 
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Brigham  Young's  Will. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen : I,  Brigham  Young,  Sen.,  of 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Salt  Lake,  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  being  of  the  age  of  seventy-two  years 
and  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  do  make,  publish  and  de- 
clare this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament : 

2.  I direct  my  funeral  expenses  and  debts  to  be  paid, 
and  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  legacies 
and  the  full  settlement  of  my  estate,  I authorize  and  em- 
power my  acting  executors,  the  survivor,  or  survivors  of 
them,  to  sell  at  private  or  public  sale  my  real  estate,  and  to 
convey  to  purchasers  a good  title  therefor  in  fee  simple, 
without  liability  on  their  part ; to  see  to  the  application  of  the 
purchase  money,  part  whereof  may  be  secured  by  bond  and 
mortgage  of  the  premises  sold. 

3.  I give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  the  mothers  of  my 
children  named  in  the  following  classes,  twenty-five  dollars, 
or  that  amount  that  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  month,  to  be  paid  to  them  within  one  month  after  my 
decease. 

4.  All  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever,  after  payment  of  all  debts  and  all  legacies, 
and  delivery  of  real  estate,  devised,  given  or  made  either  by 
this  will,  or  any  codicil  thereto,  I give  and  devise  to  my 
executors  who  shall  act  under  this  will,  and  to  the  survivors 
or  survivor  of  them  and  their  and  his  heirs,  with  the  power 
of  sale  aforesaid,  upon  the  trusts  following : In  trust,  to  take 
and  hold  the  same,  and  to  pay  over  the  net  rents  and  income 
thereof  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  following  classes,  in  the  manner  and  proportion  and 
for  periods  of  time  hereafter  expressed,  and  to  make  distri- 
bution of  the  principal  and  proceeds  of  sale  thereof  as 
hereinafter  directed,  excluding  any  child  or  children  for  bad 
conduct  as  the  mother  shall  exclude  them,  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

5.  Class  One  shall  be : Mary  Ann  Angell  Young  (daugh- 
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ter  of  James  W.  and  Phoebe  Morton  Angell,  deceased,) 
now  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother  of  my  following 
named  children,  to  wit : 

Joseph  Angell  Young,  now  aged  39  years;  Brigham 
Young,  Jr.,  now  aged  36  years;  Alice  Young  Clawson,  now 
aged  34  years;  Luna  Young  Thatcher,  now  aged  31  years; 
John  Willard  Young,  now  aged  29  years. 

6.  Class  Two  shall  be:  Lucy  Ann  Decker  Young, 
(daughter  of  Isaac  and  Harriet  Decker,  late  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  deceased,)  now  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother 
of  my  following  named  children,  to  wit : 

Heber  Young,  now  aged  28  years;  Fannie  Caroline 
Young  Thatcher,  now  aged  24  years;  Ernest  Irving  Young, 
now  aged  22  years;  Shamira  Young,  now  aged  20  years; 
Arta  de  Crista  Young,  now  aged  18  years;  Feramorz  Little 
Young,  now  aged  15  years;  Clarissa  Hamilton  Young,  now 
aged  13  years. 

7.  Class  Three  shall  be:  Emeline  Free  Young,  (daugh- 
ter of  Absalom  P.  and  Betty  Free,  of  Salt  Lake  City,)  now 
residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother  of  my  following 
named  children,  to  wit : 

Ella  Elizabeth  Young  Empey,  now  aged  26  years; 
Marinda  Hyde  Young  Conrad,  now  aged  24  years;  Hyrum 
Smith  Young,  now  aged  22  years;  Emmeline  A.  Young 
McIntosh,  now  aged  20  years ; Louisa  W.  Young  Ferguson, 
now  aged  19  years;  Lorenzo  D.  Young,  now  aged  17  years; 
Alonzo  Young,  now  aged  15  years;  Ruth  Young,  now  aged 
12  years;  Adela  Elona  Young,  now  aged  9 years. 

8.  Class  Four  shall  be:  Emily  D.  Partridge  Young, 
(daughter  of  Edward  Partridge,  late  of  Ohio,  deceased, 
and  Lydia  Partridge,  of  Salt  Lake  City,)  now  residing  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother  of  my  following  named  children, 
to  wit : 

Emily  Augusta  Young  Clawson,  now  aged  24  years; 
Caroline  Young  Croxall,  now  aged  22  years;  Joseph  Don 
Carlos  Young,  now  aged  18  years;  Miriam  Young,  now 
aged  16  years;  Josephine  Young,  now  aged  13  years. 
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9.  Class  Five  shall  be:  Clara  Decker  Young,  (daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Harriet  Decker,  late  of  Salt  Lake  City,  de- 
ceased,) now  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother  of  my 
following  named  children,  to  wit : 

Jennette  Richards  Young  Snell,  now  aged  23  years; 
Nabby  Howe  Young,  now  aged  21  years;  Charlotte  Talula 
Young,  now  aged  21  years. 

10.  Class  Six  shall  be:  Lucy  Bigelow  Young,  (daughter 
of  Nathan  Bigelow,  late  of  Davis  County,  deceased,  and 
Mary  Gibbs  Bigelow,  of  St.  George,)  now  residing  at  St. 
George,  Utah  Territory,  the  mother  of  my  following  named 
children,  to  wit : 

Dora  Young  Dun  ford,  now  aged  21  years;  Susa  Young 
Dunford,  now  aged  17  years;  Rhoda  Mabel  Young,  now 
aged  10  years. 

11.  Class  Seven  shall  be  : Eliza  Burgess  Young,  (daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Betty  Burgess,  deceased,)  now  residing  at 
Provo  City,  Utah  Territory,  the  mother  of  my  following 
named  child,  to  wit : 

Alfales  Young,  now  aged  20  years. 

12.  Class  Eight  shall  be:  Margaret  Pierce  (Young,, 
(daughter  of  Robert  Pierce,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Hannah 
Pierce,  deceased,)  now  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
mother  of  the  following  named  child,  to  wit: 

Brigham  Morris  Young,  now  aged  19  years. 

13.  Class  Nine  shall  be:  Zina  D.  Huntington  Young,, 
(daughter  of  William  and  Zina  Baker  Huntington,  de- 
ceased,) now  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother  of  my 
following  named  child,  to  wit ; 

Zina  P.  Young  Williams,  now  aged  23  years. 

14.  Class  Ten  shall  be:  Harriet  E.  Cook  Young,, 
(daughter  of  Archibald  Cook  Campbell,  deceased,  and  Eliza- 
beth M.  Campbell,  of  Saquoit,  Oneida  County,  New  York,) 
now  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother  of  my  following 
named  child,  to  wit : 

Oscar  Brigham  Young,  now  aged  27  years. 

15.  Class  Eleven  shall  be:  Harriet  Barney  Young,. 
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(daughter  of  Royal  and  Sarah  Bowen  Barney,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,)  now  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother  of  my 
following  named  child,  to  wit : 

Phineas  Howe  Young,  now  aged  n years. 

1 6.  Class  Twelve  shall  be:  Mary  Van  Cott  Young, 
(daughter  of  John  and  Lucy  Lavinia  Van  Cott,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,)  now  residing  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  mother  of  my 
following  named  child,  to  wit : 

Fannie  Van  Cott  Young,  now  aged  3 years. 

17.  Class  Thirteen  shall  be:  Susannah  Snively  Young, 
(daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Snively,  late  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, deceased,)  now  residing  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  my 
following  named  adopted  child,  to  wit : 

Julia  Young,  now  aged  20  years. 

18.  Class  Fourteen  shall  be:  My  daughters  Elizabeth 
Young  Ellsworth,  now  aged  48  years,  and  Vilate  Young 
Decker,  now  aged  43  years,  being  the  children  of  Miriam 
Works  Young,  deceased. 

19.  Class  Fifteen  shall  be:  My  daughter,  Mary  E. 
Young  Croxall,  deceased ; represented  by  her  children,  Mary 
Eliza  and  Willard  Croxall,  aged  respectively  seven  and  five 
years,  my  daughter  Maria  Young  Dougall,  now  aged  23 
years,  my  son  Willard  Young,  now  aged  21  years;  and  my 
daughter  Phoebe  Young  Beatie,  now  aged  19  years,  being 
the  children  of  Clara  Ross  Young,  deceased. 

20.  Class  Sixteen  shall  be:  My  daughter  Evaline  L. 
Young  Davis,  now  aged  23  years;  and  my  son  Mahonri 
Moriancumr  Young,  now  aged  21  years,  being  the  children 
of  Margaret  Alley  Young,  deceased. 

21.  Class  Seventeen  shall  be  the  following  named  per- 
sons, to  wit : 

Eliza  R.  Snow  Young,  now  aged  69  years;  Naoma  K.  J. 
C.  Twiss  Young,  now  aged  52  years;  Martha  Bowker 
Young,  now  aged  51  years. 

And  my  executors  shall  pay  to  each  of  them,  during  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives,  from  any  rents  or  income  accru- 
ing from  my  estate,  such  a sum  annually,  payable  in  monthly 
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installments,  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  comfortable 
support,  and  as  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  paid 
to  other  individual  members  of  my  family;  and  they  to- 
gether with  Clara  Decker  Young,  Harriet  Cook  Young, 
Susannah  Snively  Young,  Eliza  Burgess  Young,  and  Mar- 
garet Pierce  Young,  have  my  dwelling  known  as  the  Lion 
House,  situated  in  Lot  two  (2,)  in  Block  eighty-eight  (88) 
Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  as  their  place  of  residence 
during  their  natural  lives. 

22.  Class  Eighteen  shall  be:  Harriet  Amelia  Lolsom 
Young,  now  aged  35  years,  to  whom  my  executors  shall  pay 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  from  any  rents  or  in- 
come accruing,  from  my  estate,  such  a sum  annually  payable 
in  monthly  installments,  as  may  be  necessary  for  her  com- 
fortable support ; and  as  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  paid  to  other  individual  members  of  my  family; 
and  she,  with  Mary  Ann  Angell  Young,  shall  have  a resi- 
dence during  their  natural  lives  in  my  dwelling  known  as 
the  Gardo  House,  situated  in  Lot  six  (6)  in  Block  seventy- 
five  (75)  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey. 

• 23.  Class  Nineteen  shall  be:  Augusta  Adams  Young, 
now  aged  70  years,  to  whom  my  executors  shall  pay,  during 
the  term  of  her  natural  life,  from  any  rents  or  income  accru- 
ing from  my  estate,  such  a sum  annually,  payable  in  monthly 
installments,  as  may  be  necessary  for  her  comfortable  sup- 
port, and  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  paid  to  other 
individual  members  of  my  family. 

24.  The  divisions  of  such  shares  of  rents  and  income 
shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  each  class  in  the  proportion 
the  number  of  mothers  and  children  in  each  class,  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  number  in  all  the  classes,  and  any  child  born  to 
either  mother  within  nine  months  after  my  decease,  shall  be 
taken  to  be  one  of  her  class  and  have  all  the  share  and 
rights  of  a child  born  in  mv  life  time ; and  as  the  number  of 
each  class  shall  be  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  so 
shall  the  apportionment  be ; but  a mother  or  children  mar- 
ried, shall  cease  on  marriage  to  have  any  share  of  rents  and 
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income,  and  the  earnings  of  minors  shall  go  to  increase  the 
share  of  their  class;  and  also,  the  earnings  of  children  of 
lawful  age,  who  shall  continue  to  live  with  their  class  at  the 
homestead,  shall  contribute  rateably  to  the  common  support ; 
otherwise  they  shall  cease  to  have  a right  to  reside  in  the 
homestead  and  to  share  the  income. 

25.  The  classes  shall  continue  to  occupy  the  homestead 
in  which  they  shall  have  been  left  by  me  without  charge, 
they  paying  the  taxes  thereon,  and  the  repairs  thereof  until 
the  decease  or  marriage  of  their  mother,  and  one  year 
longer,  and  minors  until  of  lawful  age;  but  until  her  death, 
the  whole  income  shall  be  paid  to  the  mother,  to  be  applied 
in  her  discretion  for  the  use  of  her  children.  Provided 
that  if  the  share  of  the  whole  estate  shall  have  been  set  off 
to  the  children  of  a deceased  or  married  mother,  the  execu- 
tors shall  still  be  the  trustees  of  minors,  and  make  compensa- 
tion for  their  maintenance  and  education;  and  also  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  those  of  age  who  shall  be  incom- 
petent to  tak«  care  of  themselves,  at  their  original  home- 
stead, or  at  other  suitable  place.  But  in  no  instance  is  any 
child  to  have  more  than  his  or  her  proper  equal  share  of 
income,  or  principal,  out  of  the  joint  trust  estate. 

26.  Should  any  mother  fail  to  do  her  duty  in  contribut- 
ing with  others  the  proper  proportion  of  her  class  toward 
the  common  expenses  of  the  household  in  which  they  may 
be,  the  executors  shall  have  power  to  make  payment  of  a 
due  share  of  income  directly  to  that  object;  and  they  shall 
have  a discretionary  power  to  settle  all  differences  between 
the  members  of  families,  and  be  pacificators  among  them, 
and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

27.  If  the  mother  of  a class  shall  be  deceased  at  my 
death,  or  shall  thereafter  die  or  marry,  and  as  often  as  one 
shall  die  or  marry,  there  shall  be  within  one  year  thereafter, 
or  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  a valuation  made  of  all  my 
real  and  personal  estate  by  the  executors  acting,  and  as 
many  other  competent  persons  as  there  may  be  executors,  to^ 
be  appointed  by  a majority  of  the  mothers  then  living,  a 
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majority  of  which  valuers  shall  make  a final  division  and 
allotment  of  the  shares  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  (or  of 
either),  which  shall  be  set  off  as,  and  for  the  proper  and 
equal  share  of  the  children  of  the  deceased  or  married 
mother ; and  such  share  shall  be  taken  rateably  by  them  for 
their  full  share  of  my  estate;  and  they,  as  they  shall  be  or 
become  of  lawful  age  and  receive  the  possession  of  their 
respective  portions  thereof  shall  give  full  releases  and  ac- 
quittance to  the  executors,  of  all  claims  and  demands,  and 
of  all  right  and  title  in  and  to  my  undivided  estate,  in  form 
to  be  placed  on  record. 

28.  If  any  child  of  any  mother  shall  be  dead  at  the  time 
of  making  payment  of  rents  or  income,  or  if  dividing 
the  estate,  leaving  issue  then  living,  said  issue  shall  be 
counted  as  one,  in  place  of  their  parent  in  the  proper  class, 
to  receive  rateably  by  representation  the  share  their  parents 
would  have  received  if  living;  that  is,  a share  of  the  rents 
and  income  if  living  at  the -homestead,  and  of  the  principal 
wherever  living  when  payable  as  aforesaid ; but  no  payments 
of  principal  shall  be  payable  to  a minor  during  minority,  but 
rents  and  income  of  their  allotted  shares  may  be  applied  to 
and  for  their  maintenance  and  education. 

29.  All  payments  made  to  the  mothers  of  the  respective 
children,  for  their  maintenance  and  education,  shall  be 
valid  payments,  and  the  mothers’  receipts  shall  be  complete 
discharges  and  releases  to  the  executors;  but  the  mothers 
may  appoint  a receiver  or  treasurer  for  the  family,  if  more 
convenient  and  so  many  as  constitute  him  or  her  their  agent 
shall  be  bound  by  his  or  her  receipts. 

30.  Should  a mother,  son  or  daughter,  marry  at  a proper 
age,  or  a son  go  into  business  after  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
the  trustees  may  make  a payment  to  such  mother  of  a sum 
of  One  Hundred  dollars,  and  to  a son  or  daughter  a sum  of 
Five  Hundred  dollars,  to  be  charged  in  the  division  without 
interest,  as  follows ; The  payment  to  the  mother  to  be 
charged  to  the  whole  fund  of  her  class,  and  the  payments  to, 
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the  children  to  be  charged  to  their  respective  portions 
thereof. 

31.  The  homestead  and  its  furniture,  bedding  and  house- 
hold utensils,  shall  be  the  last  to  be  sold  for  payment  of 
debts  or  legacies,  or  to  make  division  among  said  classes : 
but  if  they  must  be  sold  for  any  of  said  purposes,  the  pro- 
ceeds left  shall  be  invested  in  a safe  manner,  on  bond  and 
mortgage,  for  the  advantage  of  those  entitled  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  executors  shall  have  power,  if  deemed  best,  to  raise 
money  by  mortgage  of  the  real  estate  to  pay  off  debts,  lega- 
cies or  shares  on  division,  and  this  from  time  to  time. 

32.  The  provisions  hereby  made  for  the  mothers  of  my 
children,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  dower,  or  other  legal  claim, 
upon  my  estate. 

33.  Should  one  or  more  of  my  acting  executors  die, 
resign  or  become  incapable  of  acting  in  the  trust,  I authorize 
the  majority  of  the  mothers  of  my  children  living  at  the 
time,  to  appoint  by  writing,  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
another,  or  other  trustees  to  act  in  his  or  their  place,  in 
whom  the  title  of  said  estate  shall  become  vested,  as  if  he  or 
they  were  originally  appointed  by  this  will : and  he  or  they 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  therein  expressed;  and 
I direct  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustee  and  executor,  or 
trustees  and  executors,  to  convey  the  estate  to  a third  party, 
who  shall  re-convey  the  same  to  them  and  the  new  ap- 
pointees in  fee  jointly  upon  all  and  singular  the  trusts  of 
this  will,  with  all  the  powers  and  authority,  and  subject  to 
the  duties  therein  contained;  but  if  this  power  be  not  exer- 
cised, the  acts  of  the  surviving  or  continuing  executors,  or 
executor,  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  this  power  to  fill  vacancies 
did  not  exist. 

34.  To  avoid  any  question,  the  words  married  or  mar- 
riage in  this  will  shall  be  taken  to  have  become  consummate 
between  man  and  woman,  either  by  ceremony  before  a 
lawful  magistrate  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  or  by  their  cohabita- 
tion in  conformity  to  our  custom. 
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35.  The  mother  and  trustees,  and  executors,  shall  have: 
power  to  determine  whether  any  child  she  may  have,  shall 
have  a right  of  residence  in  the  homestead,  and  shall  have 
power  to  remove  any  one,  or  more,  for  disobedience  or 
vicious  conduct,  or  bad  habits ; and  the  mother  may  appoint 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  share  of  any  such  child,  or 
children,  to  his  or  her  issue,  or  to  said  mother’s  other  child- 
ren or  their  issue,  and  her  determination  by  writing,  to  take 
effect  in  her  life,  or  by  will,  shall  be  binding;  but  on  full 
reformation  she  may  revoke  such  writing,  made  to  take 
effect  during  her  life. 

36.  I appoint  to  be  executors  and  trustees  under  this 
will,  George  Q.  Cannon,  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  and  Albert 
Carrington,  with  all  the  authority  therein  contained ; and  I 
authorize  them  to  take  as  their  joint  commission  three  per 
cent,  on  principal  passing  through  their  hands,  to  be 
charged  but  once  on  the  same  principal,  and  five  per  cent,  on 
income ; but  they  shall  make  no  charge  as  on  a rent  for  any 
homestead  occupied  by  my  legatees. 

37.  I authorize  my  executors  and  trustees  with  tjie  con- 
sent of  the  said  mother,  or  mothers  surviving,  and  of  all 
their  children  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  wind  up 
and  close  the  entire  trust  of  my  estate,  reserving  and  keep- 
ing at  interest  the  shares  of  all  minors,  until  they  shall 
respectively  arrive  at  said  lawful  age;  and  the  acquittances 
of  said  legatees  shall  be  a full  discharge  to  the  executors- 
and  trustees ; and  every  trust  shall  be  closed  within  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  decease  of  the  surviving  mother  of  my 
children  aforesaid. 

38.  I authorize  my  executors  to  settle  all  trusts  wherein 
I am  trustee,  and  to  pay  any  debts  I may  owe  in  respect  to 
the  same,  and  to  receive  whatever  claims  may  be  due  my 
estate  therefrom;  and  to  make  conveyance  and  assignment 
to  the  proper  party,  or  parties,  of  the  trust  estate,  and  to 
make  proper  indemnity  and  security  as  to  all  outstanding 
liabilities  I may  be  under  for  such  trust  estate,  so  that  my 
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private  estate  shall  suffer  no  loss  by  reason  of  my  liabilities 
for  such  debts. 

39.  To  prevent  any  failure  of  trustees,  should  a surviv- 
ing- executor,  or  trustee,  original  or  substituted,  die  leaving 
executors,  or  an  executor,  they,  or  he,  and  the  survivors  or 
survivor  of  them  shall  be  the  executors,  or  executor,  or 
trustees,  or  trustee,  to  complete  the  trusts  of  this  will,  with 
all  the  authority  and  powers  therein  stated ; and  should  the 
surviving  executor,  or  trustee,  have  left  an  executor,  or 
should  he,  or  they,  die  before  the  complete  execution  of  this 
trust,  they,  the  executors,  or  the  survivors,  or  survivor,  of 
the  executors  of  my  will,  or  substituted  trustee,  who  shall 
have  next  before  died,  shall  be  the  executors,  or  executor, 
of  my  will ; and  so  back  until  an  executor  or  some  executor 
of  my  will,  or  trustee,  shall  be  obtained,  if  any  exist,  who 
shall  have  the  authority  and  powers  aforesaid,  so  that  no 
vacancy  in  the  frust  may  happen. 

40.  In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  fourteenth  day  of  November,  1873. 

Brigham  Young,  Sen.  [l.  s.] 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  Brigham  Young,  Sen.,  to  be 
his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  our  presence,  and  we  have  at  his 
request,  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  sub- 
scribed our  names  as  witnesses  thereto. 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 

D.  McKenzie, 

James  Tack. 

FIRST  CODICIL  TO  MY  FOREGOING  WILL. 

1.  I hereby  annex  a schedule  of  property,  with  its  value 
attached,  which  I have  given  to  the  mothers  of  my  children, 
and  to  my  children,  and  which  I direct  my  executors  to 
charge  to  each  in  the  manner  described  hereinafter : 

2.  To  Mary  Ann  Angell  Young,  and  her  heirs  and 
assigns  of  Class  One  in  my  foregoing  Will,  I have  deeded 
through  a deed  to  George  A.  Smith,  dated  July  29,  1873, 
Lots  7,  8 and  9,  in  Block  1,  Plat  I,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,, 
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being  234  feet  front  on  South  Temple  street,  and  20  rods 
deep,  valued  at  $20,000,  which  amount  I authorize  and  re- 
quest my  executors  in  the  division  of  my  estate  to  charge  to 
the  principal  of  her  class  without  interest. 

3.  To  Lucy  A.  Decker  Young,  and  her  heirs  and  assigns, 
of  Class  Two  in  my  foregoing  Will,  I Lave  deeded  through 
a deed  to  Feramorz  Little,  dated  July  29,  1873,  part  of  Lot 
1,  in  Block  88,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  commencing 
at  a point  2 rods  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  said  Lot; 
thence  running  north  16  rods,  thence  west  94  feet  and  8 
inches;  thence  south  16  rods;  thence  east  40  feet  8 inches, 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  valued 
at  $50,000.  Also  through  a deed  to  George  Q.  Cannon, 
dated  July  29,  1873,  part  of  Lot  3,  in  Block  70,  Plat  A,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
said  Lot;  thence  running  east  96  and  9-12  feet  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Commercial  street;  thence  97  feet  bearing 
i/4  degrees  east  on  the  west  line  of  Commercial  street; 
thence  west  99  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  said 
Lot  3 ; thence  south  97  feet,  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
valued  at  $80,000.  This  amount  I authorize  and  'request 
my  executors  in  the  division  of  my  estate  to  charge  to  the 
principal  of  her  class  without  interest. 

4.  To  Emeline  Free  Young,  and  her  heirs  and  assigns, 
of  Class  Three  in  my  foregoing  Will,  I have  deeded  through 
a deed  to  James  Jack,  dated  June  24,  1873,  part  of  Lot  7,  in 
Block  75,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  commencing  at  a 
point  26  feet  due  north  from  the  southeast  corner  of  said 
Lot;  thence  running  north  69  feet;  thence  west  10  rods; 
thence  south  69  feet ; thence  east  10  rods ; to  place  of  begin- 
ning, with  the  building  thereon,  valued  at  $20,000.  Also 
through  a deed  to  George  Q.  Cannon,  dated  July  29,  1873, 
parts  of  Lots  5 and  6,  in  Block  70,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City 
Survey,  commencing  at  a point  7^2  feet  west  of  the  north- 
west corner  of  said  Lot  5;  thence  runing  south  100  feet; 
thence  east  y]/2  feet;  thence  north  2 feet;  thence  east  no 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  Commercial  street,  98 
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feet  to  a point  53  feet  west  of  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
Lot  6;  thence  west  119^  feet,  to  place  of  beginning,  valued 
at  $40,000.  The  above  named  two  pieces  of  land,  with  the 
buildings  thereon,  are  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $60,000. 

This  amount  I authorize  and  request  my  executors  in  the 
division  of  my  estate  to  charge  to  the  principal  of  her  class 
without  interest. 

5.  To  Emily  D.  Partridge  Young,  and  to  her  heirs  and 
assigns  of  Class  Four  in  my  foregoing  Will,  I have  deeded 
Lot  7,  in  Block  62,  Plat  B,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  with  the 
buildings  thereon,  valued  at  $12,000,  which  amount  I auth- 
orize and  request  my  executors  to  charge  to  the  principal  of 
her  class  without  interest. 

6.  To  Clara  Decker  Young,  and  her  heirs  and  assigns 
of  Class  Five  in  my  foregoing  Will,  I have  deeded  through 
a deed  to  Joseph  Smith,  dated  July  29,  1873,  part  of  Lot  3, 
in  Block  70,  commencing  at  a point  97  feet  north  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  said  Lot;  thence  running  east  99  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  Commercial  street ; thence 
150  and  9-12  feet  north,  bearing  iy2  degrees  east;  thence 
west  102  y feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  said  Lot  3 ; 
thence  south  150  and  6-12  feet,  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
valued  at  $30,100.  Also  through  a deed  to  Feramorz 
Little,  dated  July  29,  1873,  Lot  18,  in  Block  1,  10  by  10 
rods,  Plat  I,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey.  Also  all  that  certain 
piece  or  parcel  of  land  known  and  described  as  follows: 
Part  of  Lot  2,  in  Block  14,  Plat  D,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey, 
commencing  at  a point  5 rods  west  of  the  southeast  corner 
of  said  Lot  2;  thence  running  west  6 feet;  thence  north  10 
rods;  thence  east  7 feet;  thence  south  10  rods,  to  place  of 
beginning;  which  with  the  above  mentioned  Lot  13,  are 
valued  at  $5,200;  the  above  qamed  pieces  of  land  are  valued 
in  the  aggregate  at  $35,300.  This  amount  I authorize  and 
request  my  executors  to  charge  to  the  principal  of  her  class 
without  interest. 

7.  To  Zina  D.  Huntington  Young,  and  her  heirs  and 
assigns  of  Class  Nine  in  my  foregoing  Will,  I have  deeded 
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the  south  half  of  Lot  4,  in  Block  56,  Plat. A,  Salt  Lake  City 
Survey,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  valued  at  $16,000, 
which  amount  I authorize  and  request  my  executors  in  the 
division  of  my  estate  to  charge  to  the  principal  of  her  class 
without  interest. 

8.  To  Mary  Van  Cott  Young,  and  her  heirs  and  assigns 
of  Class  Twelve  in  my  foregoing  Will,  I have  given  through 
a deed  to  her  father,  John  Van  Cott,  part  of  Lot  3,  in  Block 
76,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  commencing  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  Lot;  thence  63  feet  west;  thence  100  feet 
north;  thence  63  feet  east;  thence  100  feet  south  to  place  of 
beginning,  valued  at  $18,000,  which  amount  I authorize  and 
request  my  executors  in  the  division  of  my  estate  to  charge 
to  the  principal  of  her  class  without  interest. 

9.  To  my  son,  Heber  Young,  I have  deeded  Lot  1,  in 
Block  14,  Plat  D,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  valued  at  $15,000.  I authorize  and  request  my 
executors  to  deduct  $5,000,  and  in  the  division  of  my  estate 
to  charge  the  balance,  $10,000,  without  interest,  to  his  por- 
tion in  his  class. 

10.  To  my  son,  Hyrum  S.  Young,  I have  deeded  a strip 
of  land  1 foot  wide,  commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Lot  5,  in  Block  78,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  and  run- 
ning south  10  rods,  and  part  of  Lot  6,  in  the  aforesaid 
Block,  commencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  said  Lot; 
running  thence  south  twenty  (20)  rods;  thence  east  seventy- 
three  (73)  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning,  with  the  business 
thereon,  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  from 
which  I authorize  and  request  my  executors  to  deduct  five 
thousand  ($5,000)  dollars,  and  in  the  division  of  my  estate 
charge  the  balance,  ten  thousand  ($10,000)  dollars,  without 
interest,  to  his  portion  in  his  class. 

11.  To  my  son,  Ernest  I.  Young,  I have  given  five 
thousand  ($5,000)  dollars,  in  cash,  which  I authorize  and 
request  my  executors  to  charge  without  interest,  in  the 
division  of  my  estate  to  his  portion  in  his  class. 

12.  To  my  daughter,  Elizabeth  Y.  Ellsworth.  I have 
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deeded  Lot  6,  in  Block  74,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  valued  at  twenty  thousand 
($20,000)  dollars;  also  part  of  Lot  6,  in  Block  70,  Plat  A, 
Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  commencing  at  a point  ninety-eight 
(98)  feet  south  of  the  northwest  corner  of  said  Lot  six  (6), 
thence  running  south  seventy-four  feet  and  nine  inches 
(74  9-12),  thence  east  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  (108), 
more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  Commercial  street,  thence 
seventy-four  feet  and  nine  inches  (74  9-12)  north,  bearing 
one  and  one-quarter  ( 1% ) degrees  east,  on  the  said  west 
line  of  Commercial  street  at  its  junction  with  First  South 
street ; thence  west  one  hundred  and  ten  (no)  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  valued  at  $14,940.  The 
above  named  two  pieces  of  land,  with  the  buildings,  are 
valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $34,750.  This  amount  I author- 
ize and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my  estate, 
to  charge  without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

13.  To  my  daughter,  Vilate  Y.  Decker,  I have  deeded 
Lot  6,  in  Block  63,  also  10  rods  by  n rods,  south  of  and 
adjoining  the  above  Lot,  being  part  of  Lot  3,  in  the  afore- 
said Block,  Plat  B,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  valued  at  $15,000;  also  part  of  Lot  7,  in  Block  70, 
Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  commencing  at  a point 
172  9-12  feet  south  of  the  northwest  corner  of  said  Lot  6; 
thence  running  south  74  9-12  feet;  thence  east  106  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  Commercial  street ; thence 
74  9-12  feet  north  bearing  1*4  degrees  east  on  the  said  west 
line  of  Commercial  street,  to  a point  172  9-12  feet  south 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  Commercial  street,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  First  South  street;  thence  west  108  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  valued  at  $14,950.  The 
above  named  two  pieces  of  land  with  the  buildings  thereon, 
are  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $29,950.  This  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors  in  the  division  of  my 
estate  to  charge  without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

14.  To  my  daughter,  Alice  Y.  Clawson,  I have  deeded 
part  of  Lot  7,  in  Block  75,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey, 
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commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  said  lot ; thence  run- 
ning south  70  feet;  thence  west  10  rods;  thence  north  70 
feet;  thence  east  10  rods  to  the  place  of  beginning,  with  the 
buildings  thereon,  valued  at  $10,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors  in  the  division  of  my 
estate  to  charge,  without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

15.  To  my  daughter,  Luna  Y.  Thatcher,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  given  through  a deed  to  her  husband, 
George  W.  Thatcher,  6 rods  fronting  south,  extending 
north  10  rods,  of  the  west  end  of  Lot  1,  in  Block  67;  also 
iy2  rods  fronting  south,  extending  north  10  rods,  of  the- 
east  end  of  Lot  2,  in  the  aforesaid  Block,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake 
City  Survey,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  which  I value  at 
$7,500.  This  amount  I authorize  and  request  my  executors 
in  the  division  of  my  estate  to  charge,  without  interest,  to 
her  portion  in  her  class. 

16.  To  my  daughter,  Fanny  Y.  Thatcher,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  the  east  half  of  Lot  2,  in  Block 
14,  Plat  D,  of  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  valued  at  $7,500,  which  amount  I authorize  and 
request  my  executors  in  the  division  of  my  estate,  to  charge 
without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

17.  To  my  daughter,  Ella  E.  Y.  Empey,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  the  northeast  corner  of  Lot  8,  5 
rods  by  5 rods,  in  Block  74,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  valued  at  $10,000,  which  amount 
I authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her 
class. 

18.  To  my  daughter,  Emily  A.  Y.  Clawson,  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  5,  in  Block  1,  Plat  I, 
Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  112  feet  front  by  10  rods  deep, 
valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I authorize  and  request  my 
executors  to  charge,  without  interest,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

19.  To  my  daughter,  Miranda  H.  Y.  Conrad,  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  2,  in  Block  1,  Plat  I, 
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Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  7 rods  by  10  rods,  valued  at  $5,000, 
which  amount  I authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the 
division  of  my  estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her 
portion  in  her  class. 

20.  To  my  daughter,  Maria  Y.  Dougall,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  part  of  Lot  8,  in  Block  76,  Plat 
A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  commencing  at  a point  3 rods 
north  of  the  southeast  corner  of  said  Lot;  thence  running 
north  55  feet;  thence  west  10  rods;  thence  south  55  feet; 
thence  east  10  rods  to  place  of  beginning,  valued  at  $1 1,000, 
which  amount  I authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the 
division  of  my  estate,  to  charge  without  interest  to  her 
portion  in  her  class. 

21.  To  my  daughter,  Jeanette  R.  Y.  Snell,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  3,  in  Block  14,  Plat  D,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  10  rods  by  10  rods,  valued  at  $5,000, 
which  amount  I authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the 
division  of  my  estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her 
portion  in  her  class. 

22.  To  my  daughter,  Zina  L.  Y.  Williams,  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  10,  in  Block  8,  Plat  I, 
Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

23.  To  my  daughter,  Evaline  Y.  Davis,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  1,  in  Block  2,  Plat  I,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

24.  To  my  daughter,  Caroline  Y.  Croxall,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  5 rods  front  by  10  rods  deep, 
being  the  northeast  corner,  Lot  7,  in  Block  47,  Plat  H,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $3,000;  also  I have  given  her 
a note  of  hand  given  me  by  her  husband,  Mark  Croxall,  for 
money  loaned  by  me  to  him,  amounting  to  $3,133.91,  which 
amount,  being  in  all  $6,133.91,  I authorize  and  request  my 
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executors,  in  the  division  of  my  estate,  to  charge  without 
interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

25.  To  my  daughter,  Nabby  Howe  Young,  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  11,  in  Block  1,  Plat  I, 
Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

26.  To  my  daughter,  Dora  Y.  Dunford,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  8,  in  Block  3,  Plat  I,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

27.  To  my  daughter,  Emeline  A.  Young  McIntosh,  and 
her  heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  part  of  Lot  7,  and  10 
feet  fronting  east  on  north  side  of  Lot  8,  both  pieces  run- 
ning 20  rods  deep,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  valued  at 
$3,000,  which  amount  I authorize  and  request  my  executors, 
in  the  division  of  my  estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to 
her  portion  in  her  class. 

28.  To  my  daughter,  Shamira  D.  Young,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  3,  in  Block  2,  Plat  I,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I author- 
ize and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my  estate, 
to  charge  without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

29.  To  my  daughter,  Phoebe  Y.  Beatie  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  a part  of  Lot  8,  in  Block  86, 
Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  commencing  at  a point 
104 feet  north  from  the  southeast  corner  of  said  Lot; 
thence  running  80  feet  north;  thence  west  10  rods;  thence 
south  80  feet;  thence  east  10  rods  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
with  the  building  thereon,  valued  at  $16,000,  which  amount 
I authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

30.  To  my  daughter,  Susa  Y.  Dunford,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  9,  in  Block  3,  Plat  I,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
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estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

31.  To  my  daughter,  Louisa  W.  Y.  Ferguson,  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  the  south  half  of  Lot  4,  in 
Block  73,  Plat  A,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $10,000, 
which  amount  I authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the 
division  of  my  estate,  to  charge  without  interest,  to  her  por- 
tion in  her  class. 

33.  To  my  daughter,  Clarissa  H.  Young,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  part  of  Lot  4,  and  all  of  Lot  7, 
in  Block  2,  Plat  I,  Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  being  6 rods  by 
i3H  rods,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I authorize  and 
request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my  estate,  to  charge 
without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

34.  To  my  daughter,  Josephine  Young,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  2,  in  Block  42,  Plat  D,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her 
class. 

35.  To  my  daughter,  Ruth  Young,  and  her  heirs  and 
assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  2,  in  Block  4,  Plat  I,  Salt  Lake 
City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I authorize 
and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my  estate,  to 
charge  without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

36.  To  my  daughter,  Charlotte  Talula  Young,  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  3,  in  Block  2,  Plat  I, 
Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $4,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors  to  charge  without  in- 
terest to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

37.  To  my  daughter,  Rhoda  Mabel  Young,  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  10,  in  Block  3,  Plat  A, 
Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

38.  To  my  daughter,  Adelia  Young,  and  her  heirs  and 
assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  1,  Block  4,  Plat  I,  Salt  Lake  City 
Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I authorize  and 
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request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my  estate,  to  charge 
without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

39.  To  my  daughter,  Fanny  Van  Cott  Young,  and  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  9,  in  Block  2,  Plat  I, 
Salt  Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I 
authorize  and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my 
estate,  to  charge  without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

40.  To  my  daughter,  Mary  Y.  Croxall’s  children,  Mary 
Eliza  and  Willard  Croxall  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  I 
have  deeded  Lot  3,  and  4,  in  Block  3,  Plat  I,  Salt  Lake  City 
Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I authorize  and 
request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my  estate,  to  charge 
without  interest  to  Mary  Y.  Croxall’s  portion  in  her  class. 

41.  To  my  adopted  daughter,  Julia  Young,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns,  I have  deeded  Lot  3,  in  Block  43,  Plat  D,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  amount  I auth- 
orize and  request  my  executors,  in  the  division  of  my  estate, 
to  charge  without  interest  to  her  portion  in  her  class. 

42.  Provided,  that  if  in  the  division  of  my  estate,  my 
executors  shall  find  that  any  of  the  above  named  property, 
deeded  to  my  children  or  to  their  mothers,  shall  have  at  that 
time  a greater  or  less  value  than  is  placed  upon  it  in  this,  my 
will,  and  injustice  will  thereby  be  done  to  any  of  the 
classes,  then  the  executors  are  hereby  authorized  to  value  the 
same  in  the  manner  provided  in  paragraph  21  of  my  fore- 
going will,  and  to  charge  the  amount  at  which  it  is  newly 
valued  instead  of  the  amount  herein  mentioned  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  class  without  interest;  but  if  any  of  my  children 
or  the  mothers  of  my  children  shall  have  received  by  my 
gifts  of  property  before  mentioned,  more  than  the  value  of 
the  share  coming  to  them  from  my  estate,  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  refund  such  excess — it  shall  be  charged  to  them 
or  their  class  as  their  full  share  of  my  estate,  and  they,  if  of 
lawful  age,  or  as  they  become  of  lawful  age,  shall  give  full 
release  and  acquittance  to  the  executors  of  all  claims  and 
demands,  and  of  all  right  and  title  in  and  to  my  undivided 
estate  in  form  to  be  placed  of  record. 
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43.  No  charge  shall  be  made  against  any  of  my  children 
or  the  mothers  of  my  children,  for  any  gifts  which  I have 
given  them  previous  to  the  date  of  my  will,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  this  will  and  schedule. 

44.  I furthermore  countermand,  revoke,  annul  and  make 
void  my  former  will  executed  by  me  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  August,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  all  other  wills,  or  parts  of  wills,  heretofore  made 
or  executed  by  me. 

45.  In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal  this  fourteenth  day  of  November,  1873. 

Brigham  Young,  Sen.  [l.  s.] 

0 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  Brigham  Young,  Sen.,  to  be 
his  last  will  and  testament,  in  our  presence,  containing  with  the 
schedule,  twelve  pages,  and  we  have,  at  his  request,  in  his  presence 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  subscribed  our  names  as  wit- 
nesses hereto. 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 

D.  McKenzie, 
James  Jack. 

SECOND  CODICIL  TO  MY  FOREGOING  WILL. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen : I,  Brigham  Young,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  the  county  of  Salt  Lake,  Territory  of  Utah, 
being  of  the  age  of  seventy-four  years  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  1875,  next  ensuing,  and  being  of  sound  mind  and 
memory,  do  make,  publish  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament. 

I do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  children  and  their 
mothers,  as  hereinafter  described,  that  certain  piece  or 
parcel  of  land,  for  a burial  ground  forever,  known  and  de- 
scribed as  follows,  to  wit:  JLot  No.  12,  Block  1,  Plat  I,  Salt 
Lake  City  Survey,  containing  100  square  rods,  or  10  rods 
square,  being  situated  and  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit : 
Having  Clara  Decker’s  Lot  on  the  East,  Nabby  Young’s 
Lot  on  the  west,  Le  Grand  Young’s  Lot  on  the  south  and 
the  street  on  the  north,  together  with  all  the  hereditaments 
appertaining;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  premises  above  de- 
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scribed  for  a burial  ground  forever,  as  aforesaid,  to  my 
children  and  their  mothers,  as  follows,  to  wit : to  my  daugh- 
ters by  Miriam  Works,  to  wit:  Elizabeth  Ellsworth  and 
Ann  Decker ; to  Mary  Ann  Angell  and  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters by  her,  to  wit:  Joseph  A.  Young,  Brigham  Young,  Jr., 
John  W.  Young,  Alice  Y.  Clawson  and  Luna  Y.  Thatcher; 
to  Lucy  Decker  and  my  sons  and  daughters  by  her  to  wit : 
Heber  Young,  Ernest  Young,  Arta  D.  Crista  Young,  Fera- 
morz  Young,  Fanny  Y.  Thatcher,  Shamira  Young  and 
Clarissa  H.  Young;  to  Clara  Decker  and  my  daughters  by 
her,  to  wit : Jeanette  Y.  Snell,  Nabby  Young  and  Charlotte 
Talula  Young;  to  Emeline  Free  and  my  sons  and  daughters 
by  her,  to  wit:  Hyrum  S.  Young,  Lorenzo  D.  Young, 
Alonzo  Young,  Ella  Y.  Empey,  Miranda  Y.  Conrad,  Eme- 
line Y.  McIntosh,  Louisa  Y.  Ferguson,  Ruth  Young,  and 
Della  Young;  to  Harriet  Cook  and  my  son  by  her,  to  wit: 
Oscar  Young;  to  my  sons  and  daughters  by  Clarissa  Ross, 
deceased,  to  wit:  Willard  Young,  Mary  Y.  Croxall,  Maria 
Y.  Dougall,  and  Phoebe  Y.  Beatie;  to  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ter by  Margaret  Alley,  deceased,  to  wit : Mahonri 

Moriancumr  Young  and  Eva  Y.  Davis;  to  Emily  Partridge 
and  my  sons  and  daughters  by  her,  to  wit : Don  Carlos 
Young,  Emily  Y.  Clawson,  Caroline  Y.  Croxall,  Miriam 
Young  and  Josephine  Young;  to  Zina  Huntington  and  my 
daughter  by  her,  to  wit:  Zina  P.  Young  Williams;  to 
Margaret  Pierce  Young  and  my  son  by  her,  to  wit : Brigham 
Moris  Young;  to  Lucy  Bigelow  and  my  daughters  by  her, 
to  wit:  Elvira  Y.  Dunford,  Susa  Y.  Dunford  and  Mabel 
Young;  to  Elizabeth  Burgess  and  my  son  by  her,  to  wit: 
Alfales  Young;  to  Harriet  Barney  and  my  son  by  her,  to 
wit:  Phineas  Howe  Young;  and  to  Mary  Van  Cott  and  my 
daughter  by  her,  to  wit:  Fanny  Young;  and  also  to  my 
other  wives  who  have  been  sealed  to  me  and  who  are  here- 
inafter named,  I do  give  and  bequeath  the  before  described 
piece  and  parcel  of  land  for  a burial  place  for  themselves, 
their  names  being  as  follows:  Augusta  Adams,  Eliza  R. 
Snow,  Susan  Snively,  Nahamy  Curtin,  Martha  Bowen  and 
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Harriet  Amelia  Folsom;  to  all  the  above  named  persons 
as  my  children,  to  their  descendants  and  to  my  children’s 
mothers  as  hereinbefore  named,  and  to  my  other  wives,  who 
have  been  sealed  to  me  ( but  have  no  children,)  and  who 
have  been  before  named,  I do  give  and  devise  the  herein 
described  piece  or  parcel  of  land  for  themselves  as  a burial 
place  forever. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  eighth  day  of  February,  1 875,  (February  8th, 

i875-) 

# Brigham  Young,  Sen.  [l.  s.] 

The  foregoing  instrument,  consisting  of  one  sheet,  was  signed,  sealed  and 
published  and  declared  by  Brigham  Young  to  be  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  our  presence,  and  we  have  in  his  presence,  and  the 
presence  of  each  other  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto 
this  8th  day  of  February,  1875. 

James  G.  Bleak, 

Wm.  A.  Rossiter, 

John  Webster  Watson. 

This  remarkable,  tedious  and  intricate  document  of  the 
monstrous  polygamist  names  fifteen  wives  as  living  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  three  as  deceased,  and  three,  or  perhaps 
four  others  as  sealed  to  him,  probably  proxies,  that  is 
widows  of  former  husbands.  Six  of  these  wives  had  no 
children;  by  the  others  he  had  forty-six  children,  sixteen 
sons  and  thirty  daughters.  One  adopted  daughter  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  commonly  said  that  Brigham  Young  had 
twenty-one  wives  and  fifty-six  children.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  will  names  three  wives  whom  I have  not 
previously  described,  while  I have  named  a few  who  are  not 
recognised  in  the  will,  as  for  instance  Mrs.  Lewis,  whom  he 
married  in  order  to  get  possession  of  her  farm,  but  never 
treated  as  a wife  after  he  had  got  her  property.  The  fact 
probably  is  that  he  did  not  remember  exactly  how  many 
wives  or  children  he  had.  Yet  this  unscrupulous,  wicked 
wretch,  whose  crimes  were  manifest  to  the  world,  by  sheer 
force  of  will,  imposed  upon  a well-meaning  community  as  a 
divinely  inspired  leader  and  spiritual  guide. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Ua^lor  IHtoes;  Woo&ruff  Suspends  polsgams* 

N the  death  of  Brigham  Young  a serious  crisis 
confronted  the  Mormon  Church.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  had  ruled  with  autocratic 
sway,  and  in  spite  of  assaults  from  without  and 
apostasy  from  within  kept  the  Mormon  people 
compact  and  formidable.  Warned  by  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  age,  he  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  transmission  of  his  authority  to  other 
hands.  But  it  was  still  a question  whether  these  could  be 
carried  out. 

A week  after  his  funeral,  on  the  evening  of  September 
ioth,  the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  two  counsellors  of  the  late 
President  waited  upon  the  Lord,  and  announced  that  their 
course  had  been  revealed  to  them.  John  Taylor,  senior 
Apostle  and  President  of  the  Twelve,  was  unanimously 
sustained  in  that  position,  and  with  the  Quorum  of  the 
Apostles  was  to  exercise  the  chief  authority.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  October,  1880,  when  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Church  Taylor  was  chosen  First  Presi- 
dent, and  appointed  George  Q.  Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith 
his  counsellors 

I have  already  told  something  of  the  life  and  character  of 
John  Taylor.  He  was  born  in  the  north  of  England  on  the 
1 st  of  November,  1808,  and  emigrated  with  his  father  to 
Canada  in  1830.  He  was  a turner  by  trade  and  became  a 
Methodist  preacher.  In  1836,  being  still  in  Canada,  he  was 
baptized  into  Mormonism  and  was  ordained  a high  priest. 
He  was  among  those  that  gathered  in  Kirtland  and  went  to 
Missouri.  Here  he  was  chosen  an  Apostle  in  1838.  Tay- 
lor and  Woodruff  went  as  missionaries  to  England  the  next 
year,  and  had  great  success  in  converting  the  people  to  the 
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new  millennial  views.  They  organized  emigration  to  the 
Zion  at  Far  West.  At  Nauvoo  Taylor  was  equally  promi- 
nent in  religious  and  political  affairs  and  edited  a newspaper 
called  The  Neighbor.  For  his  zeal  in  advocating  their 
cause  against  opponents  the  Mormons  bestowed  on  him  the 
title  of  “ Champion  of  Right.” 

When  the  people  of  Illinois  were  roused  against  the  evil 
doings  of  the  Mormons,  Taylor  suffered  imprisonment  with 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  at  Carthage.  When  the  Prophet 
and  his  brother  were  assassinated  Taylor,  though  severely 
wounded,  survived.  In  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  Taylor 
is  said  to  have  left  a comfortable  house,  store,  printing  office 
and  other  property.  Before  the  Mormons  crossed  the 
Plains  Taylor  was  sent  to  England  for  recruits.  He  brought 
back  also  surveying  instruments  which  were  used  in  laying 
out  Salt  Lake  City.  My  readers  may  remember  the  stirring 
song  which  he  composed  about  Upper  California  as  the 
destination  of  the  Saints.  He  was  the  leader  of  one  divi- 
sion of  the  emigrant  party  in  which  I was  taken  to  Salt  Lake 
in  1848. 

In  1850  he  went  again  on  a mission  to  Europe  visiting 
England,  France  and  Germany.  Rumors  had  become  rife 
about  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  Mormons.  But 
this  fervent  Apostle  protested  with  great  earnestness  and 
emphasis  that  the  Church  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  nor 
allow  the  practice.  Great  numbers  of  working  people  were 
inveigled  by  the  enticing  pictures  which  he  drew  of  the  City 
of  the  Saints,  the  joys  of  freedom,  the  prospect  of  owning 
their  homes  instead  of  remaining  wage-earners. 

This  eloquent  Apostle  was  a tall,  benevolent-looking  man, 
and  in  later  years  his  white  Fair  and  beard  gave  him  a truly 
apostolic  appearance.  At  the  time  when  in  the  most 
unctuous  tones  and  with  a martyr-like  air  he  vehemently 
denied  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  Mormons  the 
smooth-tongued  hypocrite  had  five  wives  living.  These 
poor  women  were  required  to  earn  their  own  support,  and  in 
return  he  honored  them  with  a call  now  and  then.  He  was 
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really  a cold,  heartless,  unfeeling  master  and  a reckless 
falsifier  of  facts. 

When  the  “ Revelation  on  Celestial  Marriage  ” was 
officially  published  at  Liverpool  in  1852,  Taylor  returned  to 
the  United  States.  For  some  years  he  resided  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  published  a paper  called  The  Mormon , with 
the  motto,  “ Mind  your  business.”  I have  already  shown 
that  the  troubles  and  disasters  of  the  Hand-Cart  Company 
were  in  part  due  to  the  unbending  pride  of  Apostle  Taylor, 
for  he  refused  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  Apostle  Frank- 
lin D.  Richards  or  assist  the  helpless  English  emigrants  who 
were  sent  to  his  care.  But  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  first 
after  the  terrible  catastrophe,  he  put  all  the  blame  on 
Brother  Richards. 

Taylor  was  a steadfast  supporter  of  Brigham  Young  in 
all  his  political,  industrial  and  social  enterprises  as  well  as  in 
church  affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the  Utah  legislature 
and  for  some  years  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  was  also  a 
judge  and  took  good  care  that  the  interests  of  the  Mormon 
Church  should  be  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

In  a reply  to  Vice-President  Colfax’s  address  at  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1869,  John  Taylor  wrote,  “ The  revelation 
concerning  Celestial  Marriage  is  one  of  the  most  vital  parts 
of  our  religious  faith;  it  emanated  from  God  and  cannot  be 
legislated  away;  it  is  part  of  the  ‘Everlasting  Covenant’ 
which  God  has  given  to  man.  Our  marriages  are  solem- 
nized by  proper  authority ; a woman  is  sealed  unto  a man  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  by  the  power  of  which  Jesus  Speaks, 
‘ What  is  sealed  on  earth  is  sealed  in  heaven.’  With  us  it  is 
‘ Celestial  Marriage ;’  take  this  from  us  and  you  rob  us  of 
our  hopes  and  associations  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just.” 
But  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  frequency  of  divorce 
among  the  Mormons,  of  which  I have  given  many  instances. 

Fifty  years  having  passed  since  the  first  organization  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  the  author- 
ities decided  to  make  1880  a year  of  jubilee.  And  yet 
there  were  many  obstacles  to  rejoicing  at  that  time.  The 
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previous  year  in  Utah  had  been  very  dry  and  the  crops 
scanty.  The  poor  people  were  deeply  in  debt  for  tithes  and 
other  church  exactions,  while  the  Gentile  intruders  were 
more  numerous  and  prosperous,  at  least  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  Mormon  leaders  calculated  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Saints  to  the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  exceeded 
$1,600,000,  about  half  that  amount  being  interest  on  the 
original  debt.  So  also  they  reckoned  $150,000  to  be  due  for 
tithes. 

But  President  Taylor  was  always  fertile  in  devices  for  an 
emergency  and  clever  in  hoodwinking  the  Saints.  He 
therefore  gravely  proposed  that  one-half  of  these  oppressive 
but  really  imaginary  burdens  should  be  remitted.  They 
could  never  have  been  collected.  But  the  wiping  out  of 
these  debts  was  hailed  as  a grand  act  of  generosity.  It  was 
proclaimed  also  that  cows  and  sheep  should  be  supplied  to 
the  worthy  poor  by  the  church,  that  is,  by  the  people  them- 
selves. With  this  flourish  of  pretentious  benevolence  the 
Saints  were  induced  to  celebrate  their  annual  festival, 
Pioneer  Day,  with  some  of  the  old-time  spirit. 

American  statesmen  who  were  distressed  and  perplexed 
by  the  Mormon  problem  had  vainly  hoped  that  when  the 
dictator  Brigham  Young  passed  away,  the  power  of  the 
Church  would  be  weakened  and  its  policy  changed,  and  in 
particular  that  polygamy  would  gradually  be  abandoned. 
They  were  dismayed  to  find  the  Church  as  aggressive  as  ever 
and  polygamy  openly  advocated  and  more  widely  practiced 
in  spite  of  stringent  Federal  laws. 

The  first  thoroughly  effective  statute  against  this  flagrant 
evil  was  drafted  by  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  and  passed 
in  1882,  being  signed  by  President  Arthur.  By  it  poly- 
gamists and  all  who  professed  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
polygamy  were  disfranchised  and  declared  incompetent  to 
act  as  jurors  in  trials  for  unlawful  cohabitation.  But  this 
law  had  also  its  merciful  side,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Mormon  people.  It  legitimated  all 
children  of  polygamous  marriages  born  before  January,. 
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1883.  It  also  provided  for  amnesty  to  offenders  who 
should  in  good  faith  renounce  polygamy.  There  was  pro- 
vision made  for  the  support  of  polygamous  wives  who 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  their  husbands.  But  this  last 
part  never  actually  took  place. 

The  Mormon  leaders  were  dazed  by  this  law  and  watched 
keenly  the  attempts  to  enforce  it.  President  Taylor  de- 
nounced it  as  unconstitutional  because  it  interfered  with 
religion,  and  counseled  the  people  not  to  obey  it.  He  in- 
sisted on  polygamy  as  a divinely  inspired  institution  which 
must  not  be  abandoned.  But  the  machinery  of  the  law  was 
no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  John 
Sharp,  whom  I have  mentioned  as  a partner  with  Joseph  A. 
Young,  had  been  Bishop  of  a ward  in  Salt  Lake  City  for 
twenty  years.  He  had  the  courage  to  declare  his  purpose 
to  obey  the  law  and  seek  amnesty.  But  the  Church  could 
not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  summarily  deposed  him  from 
his  office. 

The  Federal  officials  went  steadily  on  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  offenders  for  “ unlawful  cohabitation  ” as  they 
obtained  proof  against  them.  Convictions  by  Gentile  juries 
followed.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  a thousand  were  sent 
to  the  penitentiary.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  officials 
took  a malicious  delight  in  harassing  Mormon  women  as 
well  as  men. 

At  last  in  January,  1885,  a grand  jury  found  a true  bill 
against  President  Taylor  himself  for  the  statutorv^offence. 
He  was  then  visiting  some  outlying  Mormon  settlements, 
but  he  returned  quickly  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  the  Taber- 
nacle he  preached  his  last  sermon,  vehemently  protesting 
against  the  new  persecution.  But  knowing  that  he  would 
be  convicted  if  brought  to  trial,  he  sought  refuge  in  con- 
cealment. For  more  than  two  years  he  remained  secluded, 
yet  continued  to  direct  Church  affairs. 

He  died  at  Kaysville  on  the  25th  of  July,  1887.  The 
official  announcement  of  his  death  declared  that  “ he  had 
been  killed  by  the  cruelty  of  officials  who  misrepresented  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States.”  A few  days  later  his 
funeral  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  with  great  public  display. 

John  Taylor  was  a zealous,  unscrupulous  Mormon  in 
every  way,  not  least  in  polygamy.  He  had  altogether  seven 
wives  and  thirty-four  children.  He  is  still  revered  as  one  of 
the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  Mormon  Church.  Brigham 
H.  Roberts,  a fit  counsellor  and  comrade,  who  was  expelled 
from  Congress  as  being  a polygamist,  published  his 
biography  in  terms  of  extravagant  eulogy.  His  words  and 
deeds  are  held  up  for  admiration  and  imitation  by  the  Saints, 
who  gloat  over  his  flimsy  excuses  for  his  detected  and  ex- 
posed falsehoods. 

According  to  the  usage  of  the  Mormon  Church,  on  the 
death  of  President  Taylor  the  chief  authority  again  de- 
volved on  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  whom  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff was  then  senior  and  President.  They  continued  to 
exercise  it  until  the  annual  conference  in  April,  1889,  when 
Woodruff  was  unanimously  sustained  as  President  of  the 
Church.  He  regained  as  counsellors  George  Q.  Cannon  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  had  held  this  position  with  President 
Taylor.  These  men  were  no  doubt  the  moving  spirits  of  his 
remarkable  administration. 

Woodruff  was  then  eighty-two  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1807.  In  early  life  he  was  a miller,  and  after  his  removal 
to  Western  New  York,  he  became  a Mormon,  being  baptized 
on  the  last  day  of  1833.  A few  months  later  he  went  to 
Kirtland  and  was  there  ordained  a priest.  For  his  activity 
in  missionary  work  in  Western  States  and  in  New  England 
he  was  promoted  to  apostleship  at  Far  West  in  1839.  Soon 
afterward,  in  company  with  Brigham  Young  and  John 
Taylor,  he  went  to  England  where  they  had  great  success 
in  making  converts.  Returning  in  1841  Woodruff  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council  at  Nauvoo.  He  was  on  a mis- 
sionary and  electioneering  tour  in  the  Eastern  States  when 
he  received  word  of  the  assassination  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 
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Returning  immediately  to  Nauvoo  Woodruff  took  part  in 
the  Mormon  affairs  and  went  with  the  Pioneers  to  Salt  Lake 
in  1847.  He  was  a prudent,  plodding,  business  manager, 
and  held  various  positions  in  the  Church  and  legislature 
until  he  was  made  Church  historian  in  1875,  and  president 
of  the  Temple  at  St.  George  two  years  later.  He  is  said  to 
have  kept  a diary  throughout  his  wanderings  and  labors, 
which  records  no  less  than  twenty-seven  narrow  escapes 
from  death.  At  Saint  George  he  had  abundant  opportunity 
for  indulging  his  favorite  diversion  of  baptism  for  the  dead. 
He  and  his  family  performed  over  three  thousand  of  these 
ceremonies  for  deceased  relatives,  and  he  witnessed  over 
forty  thousand. 

It  was  a stormy  time  for  Mormon  polygamists  when 
Woodruff  took  the  helm.  The  Edmunds  law  was  rigidly 
enforced  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Mormon  leaders  to 
have  it  declared  unconstitutional.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law,  though  it  condemned  the 
attempts  of  some  lower  courts  to  increase  its  severity  by 
inflicting  separate  sentences  for  every  month  of  unlawful 
cohabitation. 

The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Mormons  to  the  Edmunds 
law  brought  an  increase  of  its  severity  by  the  Tucker  amend- 
ment of  1887.  The  various  offences  were  more  strictly 
defined;  the  powers  of  the  United  States  officials  were  in- 
creased, and  those  of  the  Territorial  and  local  judges  and 
officers  were  diminished.  Woman  suffrage  was  abolished, 
and  voters  were  obliged  to  take  a test  oath  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Illegitimate  children,  meaning  there- 
by the  offspring  of  polygamous  marriages,  were  disin- 
herited. 

But  the  financial  aspect  of  this  amendment  was  still  more 
startling.  The  Mormon  Church  had  been  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  of  Deseret  in  1852  without  authority  from 
Congress.  This  corporation  and  others  which  had  been 
illegally  formed  were  now  dissolved,  their  property  trans- 
ferred to  trustees  who  were  directed  to  wind  up  their  affairs. 
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Yet  churches  and  religious  bodies  were  allowed  to  hold  title 
to  real  property  used  for  worship,  parsonages  or  burial 
grounds.  The  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  Company  was 
dissolved,  its  property  escheated  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  proceeds  ordered  to  be  used  for  common  schools  in  the 
Territory.  The  legislature  was  prohibited  from  forming 
such  corporations  again.  When  thoroughly  carried  into 
effect,  a fund  of  $756,000  was  thus  taken  in  charge  by  the 
United  States.  What  could  the  persistent  Mormon  leaders 
do  now,  deprived  of  the  sinews  of  war?  After  two  or  three 
years’  study  of  the  problem,  they  felt  compelled  to  surrender 
and  submit  to  the  laws  prescribed,  or  at  least,  they  pre- 
tended to  do  so. 

“ To  meet  the  hard  conditions  then  confronting  the 
brethren  ” who  were  faithful  in  practicing  the  Church 
doctrine  of  polygamy,  President  Woodruff  announced  that 
in  answer  to  his  earnest  petitions  for  relief,  the  Lord  had 
authorized  him  to  suspend  the  practice  in  the  Church.  His 
manifesto,  issued  in  September,  1890,  did  not  declare  the 
principle  to  be  wrong,  nor  did  it  annul  any  former  revela- 
tion. At  the  General  Conference,  held  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, it  was  accepted  by  the  assembled  Saints.  The  Apostles 
declared  that,  Woodruff  being  now  the  Prophet  and  Revela- 
tor,  his  counsel  was  binding  on  the  Church  without  action  on 
their  part.  No  stronger  example  can  be  given  of  the  abject, 
blind  submission  of  the  Mormon  people  to  their  leaders  than 
this  sudden  reversal  of  what  they  had  constantly  called  the 
Everlasting  Covenant,  the  Divine  Revelation  of  Celestial 
Marriage. 

Nevertheless  the  Gentiles  in  Utah  regarded  this  new  move 
as  a mere  scheme  to  baffle  and  blind  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  Mormons’  intention  to  persist  in  the  practice 
of  plural  marriage.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  those  who 
had  previously  been  polygamists  continued  to  keep  their 
wives  and  cohabit  with  them.  It  is  also  undisputed  that 
new  plural  marriages  were  made  in  various  places  in  Utah, 
and  even  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Woodruff  later  declared  that 
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having  learned  that  some  such  marriages  had  been  solem- 
nized in  the  old  Endowment  House,  he  had  ordered  that 
building  to  be  torn  down.  Some  Mormon  officials  went 
outside  of  Utah,  and  even  to  Mexico,  to  contract  such  mar- 
riages where  they  would  not  meet  interference.  What  then 
does  the  manifesto  amount  to?  What  dependence  can  be 
put  upon  Mormon  denials  of  the  continuance  of  polygamy 
in  the  Church?  Woodruff’s  revelation  has  never  been  put 
in  the  “ Doctrines  and  Covenants,”  the  statute  book  of  the 
Church. 

Wilford  Woodruff’s  prolonged  life  enabled  him  to  wit- 
ness and  ostensibly  direct  several  events  of  public  import- 
ance or  interest.  One  was  the  completion  and  dedication 
of  the  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the. 6th  of  April,  1893, 
forty  years  after  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  by  Brigham 
Young.  Seventy  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  gath- 
ered to  celebrate  the  occasion,  coming  not  only  from  the 
United  States,  but  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  Gentile 
visitors  were  then  admitted  to  the  interior,  but  since  the  con- 
secration none  but  approved  Mormons  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  building. 

The  great  political  event  of  President  Woodruff’s  ad- 
ministration was  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a State.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  persistent  unwearying  efforts  of 
the  Mormon  leaders  to  get  rid  of  the  Federal  laws  and  their 
enforcement  by  Federal  officials.  From  their  first  organi- 
sation they  had  aimed  at  an  independent  government.  This 
was  the  real  cause  of  their  frequent  collisions  with  the 
authorities  in  every  State  in  which  they  had  settled.  Joseph 
Smith  implanted  this  principfe.  Brigham  Young  and  his 
successors  carried  out  the  idea.  Never  has  it  been  relin- 
quished, because  Mormons  are  taught  to  believe  that  they 
alone  form  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which  human  institutions 
must  give  way. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1890  had  shown  the  popu- 
lation of  Utah  to  be  207,905.  It  was  urged  therefore  with 
renewed  vigor  that  according  to  the  established  custom  they 
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should  be  allowed  to  frame  a State  government.  Congress, 
after  some  investigation,  was  induced  to  believe  the  solemn 
declarations  of  the  Mormon  representatives  that  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  was  really  abandoned.  It  then  passed 
the  necessary  act  authorizing  the  people  to  form  a State 
Constitution  in  July,  1894. 

The  Utah  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  the  following 
March  and  spent  two  months  in  drafting  the  Constitution. 
This  fundamental  law  expressly  provided  that  polygamy 
and  plural  marriages  should  be  forever  prohibited,  and  that 
this  part  of  the  Constitution  could  not  be  altered  or  re- 
pealed without  the  consent  of  the  National  Congress.  This 
Constitution  was  ratified  by  a vote  of  the  people  in  Novem- 
ber, and  afterwards  accepted  by  Congress.  Utah  was 
formally  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  6th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1896.  Thus  after  a struggle  prolonged  for  forty-five 
years  a memorable  victory  was  won  by  the  persistent 
insatiable  Mormon  leaders.  Of  course  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  refrain  from  polygamy.  But  what  does  such 
a pledge  amount  to,  when  they  believe  and  teach  that  poly- 
gamy is  a divine  institution,  and  is  the  duty  of  every  Saint 
who  seeks  perfection?  They  have  now  State  laws,  pro- 
hibiting polygamous  practice,  but  they  have  other  laws,  ob- 
structing the  enforcement  of  this  statute. 

On  his  ninetieth  birthday,  the  1st  of  March,  1897,  a public 
reception  was  given  to  the  venerable  President,  who  had 
secured  the  latest  victory  for  the  Church.  Still  more  splen- 
did was  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Mormons  into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  when  the 
fine  monument  to  Brigham  Young  and  the  Pioneers  was 
unveiled. 

The  Statehood  of  Utah  brought  in  its  train  enormous 
advantages  to  the  Mormon  Church.  Not  only  were  its 
members  freed  from  the  severe  restraint  of  Federal  laws, 
executed  by  Federal  officials,  but  by  their  large  majority  in 
the  State  they  were  again  able  to  make  laws  to  suit  their 
own  notions,  to  give  favors  to  the  church,  and  to  oppress 
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Gentile  residents  among  them.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able result  was  the  final  restoration  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church  which  had  been  seized  by  the  United  States  in  1887. 
No  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars 
was  thus  delivered  back  to  those  who  had  shown  open  hos- 
tility to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country.  The 
black  clouds  which  threatened  Woodruff’s  administration 
at  the  outset  seem  thus  to  have  brought  a shower  of  gold  to 
the  avaricious  manipulators  of  its  policies,  while  the  bril- 
liant rainbow  of  independent  Statehood  illumined  the  length 
and  breadth  of  triumphant  Mormonism.  How  foolish  is 
the  wisdom  of  American  statesmen  who,  untaught  by  the 
uniform  history  of  the  past,  put  in  the  hands  of  the  sworn 
enemies  of  their  most  precious  institutions,  the  weapons 
with  which  to  assail  their  boasted  heritage. 

The  aged  President  in  August,  1898,  went  to  the  coast  of 
California,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  But  he  died  of  a 
sudden  illness  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  2nd  of  September. 
The  funeral  services  were  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  a few  days 
later  with  customary  pomp. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 


Statehood  Snow,  Sntttb  anfc  Smoot* 

N the  latter  part  of  Brigham  Young’s  career  the 
Gentiles  residing  in  Utah  began  to  make  deter- 
mined efforts  to  obtain  a share  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  Territory.  Many  Mormon  mer- 
chants who  had  become  disaffected  towards 
Brigham’s  arbitrary  rule  and  commercial  trans- 
actions joined  the  Gentiles  in  forming  the 
Liberal  party,  while  the  Mormons  adopted  the  name  of  the 
People’s  party.  The  former,  comprising  the  wealthiest  and 
most  enterprising  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  gradually  in- 
creased in  power,  and  after  a hard  contested  struggle  for 
twenty-five  years,  gained  control  of  the  capital  city.  The 
same  result  followed  later  in  other  cities.  But  in  the  country 
districts  the  Mormons  still  retain  full  possession.  The 
State  government  is  controlled  by  the  old  guard  of  veteran 
polygamists. 

During  Woodruff’s  administration  the  Mormon  leaders 
adopted  new  tactics.  They  advised  the  voters  to  disregard 
the  old  division  and  to  attach  themselves  to  the  recognized 
national  parties,  Republican  and  Democratic.  The  object 
was  in  any  crisis  to  secure  legislation  favorable  to  the 
Mormon  Church.  Close  observers  think  it  has  been  done 
by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  leaders,  from  motives  of 
policy.  The  Church  still  exercises  control  so  that  members 
cannot  become  candidates  for  political  office  without  its 
consent,  and  in  all  important  elections  it  directs  the  action 
of  the  voters.  Wherever  it  has  the  opportunity  it  turns 
everything  to  its  own  advantage  in  spite  of  all  laws  and 
efforts  to  restrain  it. 

The  pretence  of  observing  Woodruff’s  manifesto  in 
regard  to  polygamy  was  relaxed  after  a few  years.  The 
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principle  is  still  taught  and  maintained ; the  practice  is  con- 
cealed because  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  Wherever 
a community  is  largely  composed  of  Mormons,  whether  in 
Utah  or  in  adjoining  States,  examples  may  be  seen,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  proof  which  can  insure  conviction  in  courts. 
The  leading  men  who  are  practical  polygamists  are  more 
highly  regarded  by  their  brethren  because  they  live  their 
religion,  and  so  are  advanced  in  office. 

There  was  little  delay  in  choosing  a successor  to  Wilford 
Woodruff.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1898,  the  Twelve 
Apostles  elected  Lorenzo  Snow,  who  was  then  their  Presi- 
dent, to  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church.  This  choice 
was  sustained  at  the  semi-annual  Conference  in  October. 
His  predecessor’s  counsellors,  Cannon  and  Smith,  were 
retained. 

Lorenzo  Snow  was  then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  at  Mantua,  Ohio,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1814.  He 
was  of  New  England  parentage  and  attended  Oberlin  Col- 
lege for  a short  time.  He  became  a Mormon  in  1836,  and 
was  a missionary  in  England  in  1840,  presiding  over  the 
London  Conference.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  converts  fol- 
lowed him  to  Nauvoo  in  1843.  He  was  electioneering  for 
Joseph  Smith  when  he  heard  of  the  Prophet’s  assassination. 
In  1848  he  conducted  a wagon  train  to  Salt  Lake.  There  he 
was  ordained  an  Apostle  in  the  next  year. 

Snow  was  active  in  political,  educational,  industrial  as 
well  as  church  affairs.  He  founded  Brigham  City  in  1B55, 
and  henceforth  claimed  it  as  his  residence,  though  he  wan- 
dered to  distant  lands’  at  various  times.  He  was  nearly 
drowned  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1864.  In  company 
with  Apostle  George  A.  Smith  he  went  to  Palestine  in  1872 
to  dedicate  that  land  anew  to  the  Lord,  preparatory  to  the 
return  of  the  Jews  in  fulfilment  of  Bible  prophecies.  With 
his  sister  Eliza,  the  Mormon  poetess,  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  journey  under  the  name  Palestine  Tourists. 

In  1886  Apostle  Snow  was  arrested  and  convicted  on 
three  indictments  for  “ unlawful  cohabitation.”  The  sen- 
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tence  was  imprisonment  for  six  months  on  each.  But  after 
spending  eleven  months  in  the  penitentiary  he  was  released 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  legally  there  should 
have  been  but  one  indictment.  Yet  he  probably  did  not  get 
too  much  punishment,  for  the  hoary  criminal  had  nine  wives, 
each  with  a numerous  family.  In  May,  1888,  Snow  pre- 
sided at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  at  Manti,  the  third  in 
Utah.  In  the  next  year  he  became  President  of  the 
Apostles.  As  such  he  led  the  services  at  the  placing  of  the 
cap-stone  on  the  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1892,  and 
assisted  at  its  dedication  in  the  next  year. 

As  President  of  the  Church  his  chief  work  was  in  reor- 
ganizing the  finances.  The  Church,  crippled  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  its  funds  by  the  United  States,  had  become 
heavily  burdened  with  debt.  The  restoration  of  these 
funds  had  been  only  a partial  relief.  The  tithing  system 
had  fallen  into  neglect  during  the  troubles  about  polygamy. 
Now  it  was  renewed  and  enforced,  the  arrearages  being 
remitted.  But  divine  punishment  was  threatened  if  it 
should  be  further  disregarded. 

Much  improvement  was  made  in  the  Church  property 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Old  unsightly  buildings  were  removed 
and  new  ones  erected  for  various  purposes.  The  Bee-Hive 
was  made  the  official  residence  of  the  President,  and  the 
Deseret  News,  which  got  a new  building,  was  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  Church. 

President  Snow  died  at  the  Bee-Hive  house  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1901.  He  had  been  ill  a few  weeks,  but  on 
the  6th  he  visited  the  semi-annual  Conference,  then  in 
session.  He  was  buried  at  Brigham  City. 

His  chief  counsellor,  George  Quayle  Cannon,  the  able 
politician,  printer,  editor,  Congressman  and  general  mana- 
ger, had  died  in  the  previous  April  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
He  had  long  been  the  actual  director  of  the  public  policy  of 
the  Church,  and  aspired  to  the  Presidency,  which  he  never 
reached.  It  is  a most  singular  fact  that,  though  born  in 
England,  he  had  been  actually  a delegate  to  Congress  for 
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ten  years  before  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  never  been 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.  He  was  then  declared 
disqualified  and  obliged  to  withdraw.  Another  remarkable 
fact  I take  pleasure  in  recording  here.  His  son,  Frank  J. 
Cannon,  who  was  for  a time  a United  States  Senator,  was 
excommunicated  in  1905  for  bringing  charges  against 
Joseph  Smith,  and  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  the  strenuous  foe  of  Mormonism.  He  is  as 
zealous  as  his  father  was,  but  in  a better  cause. 

Mormon  homes  in  Utah  are  often  adorned  with  portraits 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Carthage  jail  in  Illinois.  Mormon 
children  are  taught  to  reverence  these  men,  and  the  older 
members  solemnly  covenant  to  avenge  their  death.  As  the 
son  of  the  martyr  Hyrum  Smith,  Joseph  Fielding  Smith, 
who  is  now  President  of  their  Church,  has  always  been 
regarded  with  especial  affection,  which  has  eventually  be- 
come adoration. 

He  was  born  at  Far  West,  Missouri,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1838.  In  that  terrible  winter  his  mother  was 
driven  from  her  home  and  carried  the  infant  in  her  arms 
through  a perilous  journey.  He  was  but  a child  when  he 
drove  an  ox-team  across  the  prairies  and  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Salt  Lake.  There  he  was  engaged  in  herding  cattle  and 
hauling  wood  till  his  fifteenth  year.  Thenceforth  he  was 
constantly  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 

While  but  a boy  he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  so  quickly  learned  the  language  of  the  natives 
that  he  was  made  president  of  the  Conference.  On  the 
alarm  of  the  Utah  war  of  1857  he  was  recalled,  like  the 
other  missionaries,  for  the  defence  of  Zion.  His  talents 
and  devotion  secured  his  speedy  advancement  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  political  affairs  of  Utah.  He  had  also  further 
share  of  foreign  mission  work,  going  to  England,  Denmark, 
Paris,  and  back  again  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  his 
return  to  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council 
and  to  the  Territorial  legislature.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1866, 
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he  was  ordained  an  Apostle  by  Brigham  Young.  Among 
his  other  services  he  was  clerk  in  the  church  historian’s 
office.  He  is  a fluent  speaker  and  a skilful  manager  of  men 
and  affairs. 

With  all  his  diplomatic  ability  and  impressive  appearance, 
he  is  a thorough-paced  despotic  Mormon.  When  he 
officiated  at  the  burial  of  Mrs.  George  E.  Wooley,  he  said: 
“ Flowers  at  funerals  are  a useless  expense.  Stop  this 
wasteful  habit.  Music  must  hereafter  be  confined  to  Mor- 
mon hymns.  Physicians  and  nurses  are  not  necessary  at 
births.  Let  nature  take  her  course.  Husbands,  when  your 
wives  die,  it  is  your  duty  to  get  another  wife.”  Turning  to 
the  bereaved  husband,  he  gave  this  timely  order : “ I want 
you  to  get  another  wife.  I have  gained  so  much  notoriety, 
I do  not  mind  saying,  I have  five  wives  and  forty-three 
children,  and  my  wives  have  not  used  any  nurses  or  physi- 
cians.” 

Such  sentiments  are  worthy  of  Brigham  Young  and  his 
associates  in  the  heyday  of  the  Mormon  Church  before  the 
alarmed  American  people  began  to  interfere  with  “ the 
twin  relic  of  barbarism.”  Polygamy  is  still  to  this  leader  a 
divine  institution,  and  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
Utah  as  a State,  he  practices  it  and  defends  it,  glorying  in 
his  shame. 

When  the  Edmunds  law  was  enforced  in  the  Territory, 
in  1885,  Smith  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  violation  of  the  statute.  He  pleaded 
guilty,  admitting  that  he  was  living  in  polygamy,  and  was 
fined  three  hundred  dollars.  But  this  trifling  punishment 
to  a wealthy  man  only  increased  his  reputation  among  the 
people,  who  seek  to  honor  those  who  live  their  religion  by 
offending  against  the  civil  law  and  Gentile  morality. 

When  he  went  to  Europe  in  1874  Smith  had  control  of  all 
the  missions.  He  visited  England,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  France.  In  1877  after  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  at  St.  George,  he  returned  to  Europe,  but  was 
recalled  on  Brigham  Young’s  death.  He  afterwards 
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had  charge  of  the  old  Endowment  House  till  it  was 
closed. 

President  Taylor  appointed  Smith  his  second  counsellor 
in  1880,  and  thereafter  he  held  that  influential  position 
under  Presidents  Woodruff  and  Snow,  until  he  himself 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  George  Cannon  and  Joseph  Smith  were  the  guid- 
ing spirits  of  the  Church  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
troublous  period.  These  prime  ministers  suggested  and 
directed  most  of  the  movements  of  the  autocrats  who  were 
regarded  as  supreme  on  earth  and  directly  inspired  from 
heaven. 

With  this  abundant  training  and  experience  in  every 
department  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  work,  Joseph  F. 
Smith  was  abundantly  qualified  for  the  Presidency  to  which 
he  was  promptly  chosen  by  the  Apostles  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1901.  He  selected  as  his  counsellors  John  R. 
Winder  and  Anthon  H.  Lund.  Brigham  Young,  hopeful 
son  of  the  former  President,  was  then  chosen  President  of 
the  Quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles.  These  selections  were 
sustained  in  the  special  conference  of  the  priesthood  on  the 
10th  of  November. 

Joseph  F.  Smith  is  tall,  erect,  with  imposing  appearance, 
large  head,  prominent  features,  abundant  hair  and  long 
beard,  formerly  brown,  but  now  white.  He  is  a thorough- 
going business  man  and  conducts  the  financial  affairs^of  the 
Mormon  Church  on  the  methods  practiced  by  Brigham 
Young.  He  lives  in  regal  splendor  and  preserves  great 
official  state.  When  he  attends  social  functions,  he  is  like 
a monarch  among  his  subjects.  When  he  goes  travelling, 
he  has  a crowd  of  attendants.  In  business,  politics  and  reli- 
gion, Joseph  F.  Smith  is  an  autocrat,  equal  in  power  and 
superior  in  manner  to  Brigham  Young  in  his  palmiest  days. 

President  Smith  is  the  chief  officer  of  a dozen  banks, 
mining,  railway  and  other  business  companies,  and  a direc- 
tor in  many  more.  His  rapacity  is  felt  in  the  manufactures 
and  other  industries  of  Utah,  which  are  all  compelled  to  pay 
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tithes  into  his  storehouse.  He  is  stigmatized  as  an  avari- 
cious monopolist.  When  Charles  A.  Smurthwaite,  a Mor- 
mon merchant,  inquired  publicly  what  was  done  with  the 
tithes  paid  into  the  church  treasury,  the  rulers  did  not  look 
kindly  on  this  scrutiny  of  their  financial  dealings.  The 
questioner  was  rebuked,  and  finally  excommunicated  for 
not  acknowledging  his  wrong.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Church  to  injure  him  in  his  business  and  social  relations. 

It  was  a very  simple  matter  that  brought  Joseph  F.  Smith 
and  the  entire  Mormon  system  most  unexpectedly  before 
the  view  of  the  American  people.  In  January,  1903,  the 
Legislature  of  Utah  elected  as  United  States  Senator  Reed 
Smoot,  a wealthy  woolen  manufacturer  and  banker  of 
Provo.  In  February  his  credentials  were  presented  to  the 
Senate,  but  on  the  same  day  protests  were  filed  against  his 
admission  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  Apostle  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  not  that  he  was  a polygamist,  but  that  he 
was  a believer  in  polygamy  as  a divinely  revealed  institution, 
and  that  the  Church  had  practically  selected  him  for  the 
position. 

Reed  Smoot  was  born  of  Mormon  parents  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  10th  of  January,  1862.  His  father,  Abraham 
O.  Smoot,  who  came  from  Kentucky,  was  then  Mayor  of 
that  city,  but  some  years  later  had  removed  to  Provo,  where 
he  was  also  elected  Mayor  and  became  President  of  the 
Utah  Stake.  There  Reed  was  educated  at  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy  and  graduated  in  1879.  His  father  had 
helped  to  found  the  Provo  Woolen  Mills,  and  there  the  son 
had  his  first  employment.  He  served  also  in  the  Provo 
Co-operative  Store  and  quickly  rose  to  be  its  Superinten- 
dent. Then  he  returned  to  the  Woolen  Mills  as  manager 
and  travelled  much  on  business.  He  had  been  made  an 
elder  in  the  Church  in  1880,  but  for  some  years  he  was 
excused  from  going  on  missions  because  he  could  not  be 
spared  from  his  work  as  manager.  At  last  in  1890  he 
was  ordered  to  labor  for  the  Church  in  Europe  under  the 
direction  of  Apostle  Brigham  Young.  Besides  visiting 
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conferences,  he  was  emigration  clerk  at  Liverpool,  and  is 
said  to  have  procured  better  accommodations  on  shipboard 
for  the  Saints.  Returning  to  his  business  at  Provo,  he  was 
soon  engaged  extensively  in  lumbering,  banking,  mining 
and  railroad  building. 

This  enterprising  man  was  married  to  Alpha  M.  Eldredge 
in  September,  1884,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  this  was  his 
only  marriage.  But  he  was  always  active  in  Church  affairs, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Presidency  of  Utah  Stake  in  1895, 
and  ordained  an  Apostle  in  1900.  His  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion aroused  a great  agitation  among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations which  had  been  carrying  on  missions  in  Utah,  and 
were  thus  informed  of  the  aggressive  movements  of  the 
Mormon  hierarchy.  A million  remonstrances  of  Christian 
and  moral  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country  against 
retaining  the  Mormon  Apostle  poured  into  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  result  was  that  the  question  of  Smoot’s  eligibility  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  elections,  of  which  Senator 
Julius  C.  Burrows  of  Michigan  was  chairman.  It  entered 
into  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  facts,  and  summoned 
a host  of  witnesses  to  Washington.  The  inquiry  lasted 
more  than  two  years,  and  finally  in  June,  1906,  the  com- 
mittee, by  a vote  of  seven  to  six,  recommended  the  exclusion 
of  Smoot.  In  the  committee  Hon.  Frederick  T.  Dulyois  of 
Idaho,  whose  re-election  to  his  seat  was  fiercely  opposed  by 
the  Mormons,  was  the  champion  of  the  remonstrants.  But 
Smoot,  as  a Republican  and  a “ gentleman,”  had  the  favor 
of  the  national  administration.  The  decision  of  the  Senate 
was  not  given  until  February,  1907,  when  after  a warm  de- 
bate, the  resolution  of  the  committee  was  voted  down,  and 
Apostle  Smoot  was  accepted  as  a fully  qualified  member. 
Still  later  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  awarded 
to  Senator  Smoot  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  defence, 
but  no  appropriation  was  made  to  those  noble  men  and 
women  who  had  honestly  endeavored  to  protect  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
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The  strongest  speech  in  favor  of  Smoot’s  admission  was 
made  by  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
argued  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  could  not  constitu- 
tionally be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  belief 
as  long  as  his  character  and  conduct  were  not  such  as  to 
render  him  unworthy.  This  argument  prevailed,  though 
great  indignation  was  felt  among  the  people  who  know  by 
the  most  bitter  experience  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  fair  profession  made  by  Mormons,  when  they  have 
some  advantage  to  gain  by  it.  But  enough  was  established 
by  the  investigation  to  prove  that  the  Mormon  Church  is  as 
active  and  dangerous  as  a political  organization  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  days  of#Brigham  Young. 

During  the  investigation  President  Smith  was  the  most 
notable  witness.  His  testimony  was  given  very  impres- 
sively and  very  adroitly.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
cohabited  with  his  five  wives  since  the  Woodruff  manifesto 
was  issued,  and  that  they  had  borne  him  eleven  children. 
He  seemed  to  take  pride  in  this  acknowledgment,  but  in 
regard  to  other  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  other 
Mormon  officials  his  answers  were  palpably  evasive,  if  not 
absolutely  false.  For  instance,  in  reply  to  a question  about 
the  advocacy  of  polygamy,  he  testified,  “ I have  never  heard 
anybody  advocate  it  or  encourage  or  recommend  it  in  any 
shape  or  form  since  the  Manifesto.”  After  his  return  the 
Mormons  received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval. 

But  at  the  next  election  in  Utah  not  only  did  Salt  Lake 
City  give  a majority  to  the  American  or  non-Mormon  can- 
didates, but  in  several  other  districts  in  the  State  the  Ameri- 
cans prevailed.  The  result  of  the  Smoot  investigation  had 
been  to  make  clearer  than  ever  the  stubborn  hostility  of  the 
Mormons  to  every  attempt  to  abolish  polygamy  as  a doc- 
trine of  the  Church.  There  is  no  practical  effort  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State ; 
on  the  contrary  there  is  approval  of  every  attempt  to  violate 
or  evade  the  law.  So  much  has  been  secured  by  the  admis- 
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sion  of  Utah  as  a State.  The  Federal  government  can  no 
longer  enforce  statutes  which  the  Church  disapproves,  and 
the  State  will  not. 

Joseph  F.  Smith  was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  President 
Woodruff  when  the  manifesto  prohibiting  polygamy  was 
issued.  While  this  was  supposed  to  mean  that  polygamous 
practices  should  cease,  Smith  testified  that  in  his  marriage 
relation  he  still  acts  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  his  own  State. 
He  declares  that  no  one  has  a right  to  inquire  as  to  legality 
of  his  acts  except  the  officials  of  that  State.  But  as  on  the 
other  hand  his  power  as  President  of  the  Church  is  supreme, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  his  conduct.  The  testimony  in 
the  Smoot  investigation  showed  that  all  of  the  Mormon 
Apostles  who  are  in  line  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Church 
for  the  next  fifty  years,  are  now  living  in  open  polygamy. 
It  was  testified  that  three  of  these  Apostles  had  taken  plural 
wives  since  1890.  Smoot  swore  that  he  had  asked  Presi- 
dent Smith  to  investigate  the  recent  cases  of  two  of  them, 
and  that  Smith  had  agreed  to  do  so,  yet  nothing  was  actually 
done  about  them. 

Another  rule  of  the  Church  fully  proved  by  the  testimony 
was  that  no  Church  official  could  become  a candidate  for 
any  important  civil  office  without  the  consent  of  President 
Smith,  and  that  such  consent  would  be  given  only  to  one 
• applicant.  No  candidate  who  has  obtained  such  priestly 
permission  has  ever  been  defeated  for  office  in  Utah.  The 
permission  is  regarded  as  instruction  to  the  Saints  that  the 
candidate  has  been  selected  to  do  political  work  which  will 
be  of  more  value  to  the  Church  than  his  services  in  an 
ecclesiastical  capacity.  Of  course  the  officer  so  chosen 
renders  allegiance  to  the  power  that  secures  his  political 
advancement. 

President  Smith,  like  all  his  predecessors,  does  all  he  can 
to  exclude  Gentiles  from  Utah.  In  September,  1904,  he 
said  in  a discourse  at  St.  George,  “ The  Gentiles  are  coming 
among  us  to  buy  our  homes  and  lands.  We  should  not  sell 
to  them,  as  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God/’ 
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This  is  distinctly  a revival  of  the  spirit  of  Brigham  Young. 
In  June,  1905,  Apostle  Smoot  gave  the  Saints  the  same 
advice.  But  of  course  this  doctrine  would  not  restrain  the 
Mormon  leaders  from  sending  colonies  to  invade  other 
States  and  Territories. 

The  same  policy  that  controls  the  State  of  Utah  is  strug- 
gling for  the  State  of  Idaho.  There  the  Mormons  have 
already  secured  the  removal  of  every  law  against  polygamy 
and  unlawful  cohabitation  from  the  statute  book.  In  1906 
Reed  Smoot  declared  in  a public  address : “ The  Mormons 
can  dictate  their  own  terms  in  Idaho  this  fall.  This  I can 
declare  officially.  Our  organization  is  invulnerable.  We 
know  that  there  have  been  few  instances  where  a Mormon 
has  turned  a deaf#ear  to  the  instructions  from  the  Stake- 
house.  And  who  can  be  better  political  advisers  than  our 
spiritual  advisers — our  Bishops  ?” 

This  Mormon  monarchy,  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  democracy,  is  rapidly  extending  its 
power  in  other  States  and  Territories.  It  holds  many 
counties  of  Idaho  in  a firm  grasp.  Even  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  becoming  alarmed  at  the  rapid  growth  of  Mor- 
monism  within  its  borders.  Mormon  missionaries  are  in- 
defatigable in  proselyting;  many  people  are  deterred  from 
moving  into  certain  localities  in  Canada  because  the  schools 
are  conducted  by  Mormon  teachers.  Others  are  leaving 
for  the  same  reason.  The  Mormons  have  already  secured 
several  educational  strongholds,  which  make  it  difficult  to 
obtain  proper  training  for  Christian  pupils. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


/Ifcormon  Creefc  a nfc  ©utloofe  UoBa#, 

EADERS  of  my  book  have  learned  something  of 
my  history  both  in  and  out  of  Mormon  bond- 
age; they  have  learned  much  of  the  strangely 
checkered  career  of  the  once  respected  but 
finally  detested  and  exposed  monster  with  whom 
my  name  is  deplorably  associated;  and  they 
have  learned  much  of  the  steady  growth,  the 
various  vicissitudes,  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  cun- 
ningly devised  fables  and  horrible  wickedness  of  the  im- 
moral system,  pretending  to  be  a divine  revelation,  which 
has  brought  so  much  misery  and  crime  into  this  land  of 
light  and  liberty. 

I was  but  one  of  many  thousands  of  victims  of  that 
accursed  system;  and  fortunately  have  not  only  escaped 
from  its  thraldom,  but  have  been  enabled  by  voice  and  pen 
to  expose  its  terrible  dangers  to  the  American  people.  The 
despotic  ruler  from  whom  I suffered  directly  and  chiefly 
,has  passed  away  to  a higher  tribunal  to  receive  righteous 
judgment.  But  the  dreadful  system  which  he  moulded  and 
controlled  so  long  still  exists  and  in  spite  of  all  the  measures 
by  which  an  aroused  people  have  sought  to  restrain  and 
suppress  it,  still  flourishes  and  spreads  its  baneful  influences 
over  many  parts  of  our  beloved  country  and  even  on  foreign 
nations. 

When  this  arrogant  and  offensive  organization  was  intro- 
duced into  any  settled  American  community,  it  was  always 
instinctively  resisted  and  utterly  condemned.  Driven  from 
one  State  after  another,  it  at  last  found  lodgment  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there  in  a supposed  desert  was 
carelessly  allowed  to  develop  into  a tremendous  force  for 
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evil,  which  has  baffled  both  the  civil  and  the  military  power 
of  the  United  State. 

Yet  Mormonism  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  undeniable 
product  of  American  soil.  It  is  a horrible  invention  of 
perverted  Yankee  ingenuity,  pretending  to  give  by  divine 
revelation  a new  Bible,  a new  Church  of  Christ,  a new 
Prophet  to  make  known  his  will.  It  professed  to  be  a 
fulfilment  of  the  glowing  prophecies  of  the  Bible  concern- 
ing the  latter-day  glory  of  Zion  and  the  establishment  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth.  But  for  the  ancient  Zion  a 
new  one  was  to  be  inaugurated  in  America,  and  to  it  the 
chosen  people  of  Ck>d  were  summoned  to  gather  as  Latter- 
Day  Saints. 

Here  are  the  Articles  of  Faith,  or  Creed  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints : 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and 
not  for  Adam’s  transgression. 

3.  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind 
may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  are:  First,  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Second,  Repentance; 
Third,  Baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins;  Fourth,  Laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a man  must  be  called  of  God  by  prophecy  and 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  adminster  in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive Church,  namely,  Apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists, 
etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions, 
healing,  interpretation  of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is 
translated  correctly;  we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the 
word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  that  God  has  revealed  all  that  he  does  now  reveal, 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  ^of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Ten  Tribes;  that  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  Continent; 
that  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth;  and  that  the  earth 
will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisical  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same 
privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  where  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and 
magistrates ; in  obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous, 
and  in  doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow 
the  admonition  of  Paul:  We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things;  we 
have  endured  many  things  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If 
there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report  or  praiseworthy, 
we  seek  after  these  things. 

These  are  the  glittering  generalities  that  were  preached 
by  Joseph  Smith  and  his  Apostles  in  the  beginning  of  Mor- 
monism.  There  is  much  in  them  that  is  alluring  to  those 
who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  yet  may  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  doctrines  or  practice  of  Christians 
around  them.  Especially  were  the  restoration  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies 
made  attractive  by  the  earnest  and  eloquent  preachers  of 
the  new  direct  revelation  from  God.  Delighted  with  these 
pictures  of  the  new  reign  of  Christ,  even  now  begun  on 
earth,  hundreds  were  drawn  to  accept  the  preachers  as  in- 
spired and  obey  their  counsel  as  divine  commands. 

It  is  plain  enough  from  my  story  that  Joseph  Smith’s 
new  religion  gradually  changed  for  the  worse  when  he 
found  the  people  ready  to  listen  and  obey.  To  the  fantastic 
romance  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  he  added  from  time  to 
time  direct  practical  rules  and  regulations  of  the  “ Doctrine 
and  Covenants,”  and  enjoined  strict  obedience  to  them. 
He  insisted  on  the  Saints  gathering  to  Zion,  to  form  a com- 
pact mass  to  be  moulded  to  his  own  will.  Abundant  work 
was  given  to  his  disciples,  and  the  most  capable  were 
selected  as  officers  and  teachers.  Their  zeal  and  ambition 
were  gratified  by  being  made  priests  and  bishops  and 
apostles.  The  new  hierarchy  were  eager  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  these  high  honors. 
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For  thorough  organization  the  new  community  required 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  government.  The  prophetic 
leader  quickly  assumed  secular  dominion.  Absolute  obedi- 
ence to  the  rulers  was  a fundamental  principle  in  the  Mor- 
mon Church  from  the  start.  When  the  prophet  had 
authority  to  send  his  followers  on  missions  at  their  own 
expense,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  take  charge  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  constant  efforts  were  made  to  do  so.  Tithing 
thus  became  another  fundamental  principle.  To  this  day 
every  Mormon  settlement  has  its  tithing-house  or  tithing- 
yard.  The  inflexible  rule  for  the  Mormon  is  “ Pay  and 
obey.”  # 

When  the  Latter-Day  Saints  were  alienated  from  the 
Gentiles  in  spirit,  quarreling,  fighting,  robbery,  houseburn- 
ing, bloodshed  and  open  war  followed.  The  Mormons 
were  banished  from  State  after  State,  but  new  recruits  were 
steadily  brought  in  from  distant  lands.  Then  came  the 
astounding  revelation  of  patriarchal  or  plural  marriage  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  renewed  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  First 
taught  and  practised  secretly  as  a counsel  of  perfection,  it 
became  the  most  notable  characteristic  of  the  Mormons  on 
their  removal  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  long 
concealed,  and  even  denied  in  the  mission  fields,  but  it  was 
counseled  and  urged  and  even  commanded  to  those  who 
gathered  to  the  American  Zion. 

Precisely  the  same  course  is  pursued  at  the  present  day, 
even  after  the  specious  pretence  of  suspension  was  made  in 
1890,  and  the  solemn  constitutional  pledge  was  made  in 
1895.  The  following  press-dispatch  sent  from  Boston  in 
the  past  summer,  and  published  in  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  shows  how  the  long  established 
methods  of  gathering  victims  into  the  Mormon  fold  are 
still  practised : 

“ Boston,  July  29,  1907. — Passing  through  to  New  York  to-day  on 
an  express  bearing  them  to  Utah  were  123  girl  converts  to  Mormonism. 
They  are  ticketed  and  checked,  herded  and  guarded.  Eighteen  mis- 
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sionaries,  including  four  old  men,  who  were  intimates  of  Brigham 
Young,  are  in  charge  of  the  party. 

“ Avoiding  New  York  the  Mormon  agents  have  found  it  possible 
to  land  shipload  after  shipload  of  their  foreign  recruits  at  this  port 
without  attracting  public  attention.  No  fewer  than  twelve  steamships 
have  come  in  since  January  i last,  bearing  parties  of  new  Mormons. 
The  records  show  1,200  arrivals  in  seven  months. 

“ Immigration  officials  say  that  of  all  the  newcomers  to  American 
shores  few  are  so  well  supplied  with  money,  few  so  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  its  deceits  as  the  Mormon  converts  and  few  so  cunning  as 
their  attendants.  Several  of  the  girls  shipped  West  to-day  had  savings 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  with  them.  One  had  a legacy  from  a dead 
father — about  $700;  another  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a small  farm. 

“Of  ten  questioned  at  the  landing  bureau  only  two  had  any  definite 
idea  where  Utah  was.  Their  ideas  of  Mormonism  and  of  polygamy 
were  vague.  In  their  simplicity  three  united  in  saying : 

“‘We  are  going  to  a land  of  promise,  where  everything  is  bright, 
where  everyone  is  good  and  all  are  happy.’  ” 

Poor,  deluded  creatures!  My  heart  pities  them.  Over 
them  I see  polygamy  indeed  suspended.  Yet  what  can  I or 
you,  my  reader,  do  to  save  them  from  their  inevitable  fate? 
What  can  the  United  States  Senate,  that  has  welcomed 
Apostle  Smoot  to  its  membership,  do  to  atone  for  that 
wrong?  What  can  the  House  of  Representatives  that  re- 
jected and  expelled  the  polygamist  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  do 
to  save  these  innocent  victims  from  bondage?  What  do 
the  pure-minded  Mormon  rulers  want  with  these  hundred 
and  twenty  girls,  now  that  polygamy  is  suspended,  and  no 
longer  encouraged?  Why  do  these  old  intimates  of  Brig- 
ham Young  take  charge  of  these  guileless  converts? 

When  Reed  Smoot  was  answering  the  remonstrance 
against  his  admission  to  the  Senate,  he  gave  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  polygamists  in  Utah,  as  known 
to  the  authorities:  “ In  1890  there  were  2,451  polygamists; 
in  1899  there  were  1,543;  in  1902  there  were  897;  in  1903 
there  were  647.” 

Of  course  the  object  of  the  statement  was  to  show  that 
polygamy  is  being  gradually  abolished,  or  to  use  an  apt 
phrase,  is  sinking  into  innocuous  desuetude.  But  the- 
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Church  has  practised  such  secrecy  about  its  affairs,  and  its 
office-holders,  from  the  President  down,  have  used  expres- 
sions in  such  strange  misleading  ways,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  what  should  be  really  understood  by  these  numbers. 
They  do  prove  that  polygamy  still  exists  nearly  twenty 
years  after  its  professed  public  suspension,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  State  law.  The  President’s  testimony  proves  that 
polygamous  cohabitation  is  still  practised  with  the  acquies- 
cence and  approval  of  the  Church  authorities. 

Brigham  H.  Roberts  in  a recent  Mormon  Conference 
declared : “ The  Mormon  Church  still  believes  in  polygamy, 
and  will  continue  to  practise  it  in  spite  of  any  law.  The 
Church  has  not  surrendered  one  iota  of  its  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine as  taught  in  its  earlier  days.” 

The  vacillating  course  of  the  Federal  Government  has  too 
often  given  encouragement  to  the  Mormons  in  this  defiant 
attitude.  They  claim  repeated  victories  in  their  long  strug- 
gle with  the  national  authorities.  They  treat  their  own 
State  Constitution  and  laws  with  undisguised  contempt. 
Are  these  perjurers  and  liars,  violators  of  the  most  solemn 
pledges,  breakers  of  all  the  Ten  Commandments,  never  to 
be  called  to  account,  never  to  be  made  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  Christian  civilization,  never  to  receive  condign  punish- 
ment for  their  crimes  ? 

I have  been  absent  from  Utah  for  many  years,  but  I am 
none  the  less  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  for  it  was  my 
early  home,  endeared  by  fond  recollections.  I love  its 
people  and  wish  to  see  them  freed  from  the  intolerable 
bondage  of  a false  and  malignant  religion.  Every  report 
.that  I get  from  that  State  verifies  the  statement  that  poly- 
gamy is  rampant  in  that  unhappy  land.  Reputable  persons 
have  stated  publicly  that  plural  marriages  have  been  re- 
peatedly entered  into  by  Mormons  there  and  in  other  States 
and  Territories  where  they  hold  sway.  The  Church  author- 
ities not  only  connive  at  such  practice,  but  they  sanction 
them.  The  fact  that  the  ^President  and  other  controlling 
.spirits  have  thus  violated  their  pledged  honor  and  faith 
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proves  their  total  lack  of  these  qualities,  and  exposes  the 
fatuity  of  the  rulers  of  our  nation  in  dealing  with  such  con- 
firmed rascals. 

Some  apologists  for  the  Mormons  have  alleged  that  many 
so-called  Gentiles  sin  equally  with  the  Mormons.  But  the 
misconduct  of  such  Gentiles  is  incidental,  while  Mormonism 
is  an  organization,  cloaked  under  the  name  of  religion,  and 
designing  to  sweep  the  whole  world  with  its  wicked  doc- 
trines and  practices.  The  wrong-doing  of  the  Gentile 
affects  only  a few.  But  Mormon  polygamy  is  vaunted  as  a 
virtue,  and  is  preached  to  old  and  young,  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  the  true  way  of  salvation  here  and  hereafter. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Salt  Lake  City  and  is  delighted 
with  its  picturesque  sights,  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
Temple  and  other  buildings,  looks  around  at  the  people  and 
finds  them  much  the  same  in  appearance  as  other  residents  of 
America.  He  pronounces  them  a very  industrious,  thriv- 
ing people,  who  mind  their  own  business.  Thinking  that 
he  has  seen  enough  of  Mormonism  to  judge,  he  speaks  very 
leniently  about  it. 

Much  worse  is  the  mischief  of  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dent or  magazine  contributor  who  seeks  out  the  Mormon 
leaders  and  tries  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them  in  asking 
the  privilege  of  an  interview.  He  is  not  aware  that  they 
are  alert  for  just  such  visitors.  They  are  very  suave,  polite 
and  amiable,  and  bid  him  note  how  our  people  have  made 
the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  built  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  insinuate  with  a most 
resigned  air,  “ You  can  see  how  grossly  we  have  been 
maligned ; behold  how  quiet  and  law-abiding  are  our  faith- 
ful Saints.”  The  pliant  correspondent  is  feasted  and  flat- 
tered and  driven  around  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
He  writes  charming  descriptions  of  the  capital,  describes 
the  manly  characteristics  of  the  leaders,  their  wonderful 
ability,  and  their  labors  for  humanity.  Having  been  intro- 
duced to  some  carefully  selected  specimens  of  Mormon 
women,  the  writer  is  able  to  add  some  paragraphs  about  the 
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joys  and  contentment  of  the  victims  of  polygamy.  After 
reading  such  descriptions,  the  American  public  go  to  sleep 
again  on  the  subject,  and  comfort  themselves  with  the 
thought : “ After  all,  the  system  is  not  as  black  as  it  has  been 
painted.” 

There  have,  however,  been  honorable,  sensible  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  to  Utah,  and  studied  the  problem 
for  themselves,  accepting  no  favors  from  the  rulers,  but 
trying  to  learn  the  exact  truth  about  the  condition  of  affairs. 
They  have  mat  the  broken-hearted  victims  and  listened  to 
their  terrible  tales  of  woe,  and  have  related  these  with  truth- 
tipped  pens,  determined  “ Nothing  to  extenuate,  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice.”  The  late  Miss  Kate  Field,  one  of 
those  brave  writers,  exerted  herself  for  the  abolition  of 
polygamy.  When  Utah  was  admitted  as  a State  of  the 
American  Union,  she  said,  “ That  is  an  action  of  which  no 
sane  Government  would  be  guilty.”  Her  verdict  is  justified 
by  the  facts  we  have  seen  since  that  insane  freak.  The  full 
evil  of  trusting  scheming  traitors  has  been  forcibly  made 
visible  through  the  continued  breaking  of  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  the  Mormon  leaders  to  the  National  Government. 

Governor  Murray,  of  Utah,  speaking  from  his  actual 
experience  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  said  at  that  same 
crisis,  “ Time  will  not  prove  the  remedy.”  That  was  his 
reply  to  the  argument  of  some  weak  and  hopeful  pleaders 
for  Statehood.  They  had  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew,  that 
“ to  be  let  alone  ” was  all  that  the  Mormon  leaders  have  ever 
asked.  It  was  Brigham  Young’s  constant  plea,  and  his 
successors  have  constantly  repeated  it. 

In  spite  of  Apostle  Smoot’s  unverified  statistics  it  is 
certain  that  thousands  of  polygamists  are  at  large  in  Utah 
and  other  States  and  Territories.  Hundreds  of  perpetrators 
of  crimes  and  felonies  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
choose,  because  they  are  protected  by  Church  influence. 
The  hideous  thing  lives  add  thrives,  the  horror  and  dread  of 
womanhood,  the  bane  and  ruin  of  childhood,  taught  to 
respect  and  revere  as  God’s  vicegerents  men  who  ought  to 
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be  in  the  penitentiary  instead  of  living  in  luxury  and  accu- 
mulating wealth,  but  are  held  up  to  youth  as  glorious 
examples. 

What  a scandal,  disgrace  and  humiliation  to  the  American 
people  that  such  a soul-and-body  destroying  system  could 
ever  be  contrived,  preserved  and  established  to  make  a mock 
of  morality,  purity  and  justice ! For  this  pernicious  organi- 
zation to  remain  practically  undisturbed  surely  puts  a pre- 
mium upon  crime  and  wrong-doing  of  every  kind.  The 
American  Congress  has  been  grossly  remiss  and  derelict  in 
its  duty  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  because  it  has  been 
unable  to  frame  a law  to  remove  this  foul  blot  from  our 
national  escutcheon. 

Yet  while  grieved  and  disheartened  by  the  neglect  and 
lack  of  courage  evinced  by  the  main  body  of  the  national 
legislature,  we  must  rejoice  and  pay  tribute  to  the  truly 
honorable  and  heroic  souls  among  them.  Hon.  Julius  C. 
Burrows,  Senator  from  Michigan,  has  spoken  with  no  un- 
certain sound,  in  all  the  years  he  has  graced  a seat  in  the 
nation’s  Capitol.  He  has  always  endeavored  to  secure  the 
removal  of  that  criminal  institution — Utah  Mormonism. 
This  veteran  statesman  asserts,  and  his  word  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  polygamy  is  still  rampant  in  Utah,  andSs  en- 
croaching on  other  States  and  Territories. 

Another  fearless  spirit  is  Senator  Frederick  T.  Dubois,  of 
Idaho,  who  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  anti-Mormon  poli- 
tical fight  in  his  own  State.  It  is  sad  to  believe  that  his 
opponents  have  succeeded  in  preventing  his  return  to  W ash- 
ington  next  year.  His  impassioned  and  defiant  anti-Mor- 
mon  speech  had  the  true  ring  of  righteous  indignation 
against  treacherous  wickedness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
strenuous  crusade  against  the  malignant  demon  will  yet 
result  in  a glorious  victory. 

There  are  many  other  gallant,  self-sacrificing  soldiers 
enlisted  in  this  immortal  contest  against  the  strongly  in- 
trenched criminal  institution — Mormonism.  Especially  are 
thanks  due  to  the  devoted  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  various 
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denominations,  and  the  earnest  teachers  in  the  various  mis- 
sion-schools, who  have  by  their  conscientious  lives  and 
labors,  rescued  many  even  of  those  who  were  born  in  Mor- 
monism,  from  its  horrible  bondage. 

Those  mission  schools  began  as  early  as  1867,  but  were 
not  effectively  supported  until  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  rendered  Utah  more  accessible.  It  was  their  evi- 
dent success  in  giving  better  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  general  instruction  as  well  as  infusing  a more 
liberal  and  truly  American  spirit  into  the  rising  generation 
that  changed  Brigham  Young’s  attitude  towards  education 
in  his  last  years.  When  the  Mormon  youth  began  to  lose 
respect  for  the  Church  authorities  and  the  institutions  which 
had  enslaved  them,  the  shrewd  leaders  of  that  body  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  high  schools  that  should  do  something 
more  than  inculcate  Mormon  doctrines  and  history. 

But  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  had  gone  to  mission 
schools,  and  when  they  grew  older  refused  to  enter  poly- 
gamy. It  became  the  ambition  of  respectable  young  Mor- 
mon women,  there  trained,  to  marry  a Gentile.  Young  men 
likewise  had  been  trained  to  be  intelligent,  honorable 
citizens,  and  were  not  inclined  to  disobey  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  which  prohibited  polygamy  in  the  Territories. 
The  Mormon  priesthood  had  long  defied  that  law  and  by 
their  direct  control  of  juries  had  prevented  its  operation. 
But  their  power  was  gradually  weakened  by  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  when  the  still  more  strict 
Edmunds  law  came  in  1882,  it  was  soon  enforced  wherever 
competent  conscientious  jurymen  could  be  found. 

Finally  so  complete  was  the  effect  of  this  righteous  law 
that  not  only  did  many  young  men  abstain  from  polygamy , 
but  many  older  ones  pleaded  for  relief  from  the  persecution. 
The  President  after  prolonged  pressure  got  a new  revelation 
and  issued  his  Manifesto.  The  leaders,  having  craftily  won 
Statehood  by  false  pledges,  now  disregard  its  terms  as  they 
please,  but  they  may  find  difficulty  in  openly  re-enacting 
polygamy. 
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I deeply  regret  that  I cannot  close  my  work  with  a more 
cheering  picture  of  complete  victory  over  the  persistent 
evil  of  Mormonism.  Much  undoubtedly  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  labors  of  broad-minded  statesmen,  earnest 
evangelists  and  devoted  teachers.  The  Christian  Churches 
are  more  fully  informed  of  the  insidious  danger  which 
threatens  many  parts  of  our  beloved  country.  Their  mem- 
bers are  liberally  contributing  to  support  missionaries  and 
build  churches  and  schools  where  they  are  most  needed 
among  those  pretended  Christians,  who  blaspheme  God  and 
break  His  commandments,  who  vilify  Christ  and  nullify  His 
precepts,  turning  love  into  hate,  and  righteousness  into 
iniquity. 

The  American  people  at  large,  however  they  may  be 
divided  in  religious  belief  and  in  other  ways,  are  united  in 
cherishing  their  social  fabric.  As  the  essential  basis  of 
the  home  they  require  absolute  security  for  the  life  and 
honor  of  their  women.  They  have  formed  a high  ideal  of 
the  integrity  and  purity  of  their  homes.  For  this  end  they 
are  willing  to  endure  much  toil  and  make  many  sacrifices. 
They  know  that  no  nation  has  ever  become  great  or  main- 
tained high  rank  which  has  not  preserved  the  sanctity  of 
the  home  and  the  purity  of  women.  That  man  is  a traitor 
to  his  country  who  makes  light  of  the  honor  of  women. 

Yet  what  is  everyday  Mormonism  as  I have  exhibited  it 
from  my  actual  experience  but  just  such  treason  to  the 
primary  principles  of  all  good  government?  It  is  a shame- 
less degradation  of  women,  a wicked  pollution  of  the  Chris- 
tian home.  Such  a horrible  treason  to  the  fundamental 
idea  of  American  institutions  could  never  enter  the  minds  of 
the  founders  of  our  nation  and  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. They  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  its  existence, 
and  therefore  never  inserted  an  express  provision  against  it, 
as  against  other  evils.  They  could  not  conceive  a de- 
ranged, visionary  mountebank,  calling  himself  a prophet, 
seer  and  revelator,  and  counseling  his  followers  to  debauch 
young  women  under  pretence  of  religion.  Still  less  could 
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they  believe  in  the  gathering  of  a motley  miscellaneous  host 
from  many  nations  to  be  welded  into  one  compact  mass  at 
his  will,  and  driven  and  tossed  hither  and  thither  at  his 
command.  Much  less  could  they  imagine  men  calling  them- 
selves Christians  and  Saints  degenerating  into  heathen  poly- 
gamists, and  compelling  distressed  helpless  women  to  submit 
to  such  vile  degradation  under  penalty  of  eternal  loss  of 
salvation. 

Yet  all  these*incredible  distortions  of  reckless  fancy  have 
become  veritable  facts.  They  have  been  crystallized  into  a 
monstrous  system  of  wickedness,  guarded  by  a band  of 
loathsome  ogres,  who  feast  on  the  spoils  of  their  victims, 
and  holding  them  ever  tighter  in  their  bondage,  take  delight 
in  their  misery.  The  lordly  rulers  who  draw  profit  from 
the  toil  and  sufferings  of  their  subjects  claim  exemption 
from  any  responsibility  to  human  laws  or  government. 
They  claim  to  reign  by  divine  right,  and  to  give  orders  by 
revelation  from  the  Almighty.  Their  power  is  not  limited 
to  spiritual  things;  it  includes  property  and  even  life. 

In  foreign  countries  the  Mormon  missionaries  seek  out 
industrious,  hard-working  people;  they  draw  from  the  fields 
the  honest,  sober,  well-meaning  drudges,  who  hoping  to 
escape  hard  toil  and  military  service,  gladly  pay  to  the 
Church  large  sums  for  their  passage,  and  engage  to  pay 
tithes  after  arrival  in  Zion;  in  the  towns  they  attract  the 
factory  workers  and  wage-earners  with  deceitful  pictures  of 
the  heavenly  peace  and  innocent  joys  of  Zion  at  Salt  Lake. 
No  shadow  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  converts’  faith  and  en- 
thusiasm until  they  have  crossed  the  ocean  and  entered  the 
barricaded  Utah,  from  which  there  is  no  hope  of  escape. 

But  at  the  present  day  the  Mormon  territory  has  greatly 
expanded.  The  despotism  still  has  its  capital  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  from  it  the  President  through  the  Apostles  and  a 
vast  hierarchical  machinery  controls  all  the  movements  for 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  Church.  He  selects 
new  sites  for  colonies  and  sends  out  carefully  chosen  bands 
to  occupy  them.  In  recent  years  large  beet-sugar  factories 
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and  other  industrial  enterprises  have  thus  been  established 
or  promoted.  As  a result  of  this  management,  Mormonism 
now  claims  Idaho  as  an  assured  possession.  It  regards 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon  as  its  outlying 
fields  for  eventual  conquest.  It  has  invaded  Mexico  and 
obtained  permission  from  its  government  to  act  as  it  pleases 
in  regard  to  its  peculiar  practices.  It  has  crossed  the 
Northern  border  into  Canada,  and  threatens  the  wheat-fields 
of  Manitoba. 

But  these  practical  operations  are  not  confined  to  the  Far 
Western  States,  nor  to  their  neighbors  over  the  border. 
Mormonism  still  draws  some  recruits  from  New  England, 
the  birth-place  of  its  founders;  from  New  York,  the  site  of 
its  origin;  from  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  each  of 
which  a Zion  was  established  by  revelation;  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  Middle  States ; from  many  parts  of  the 
South.  No  section  of  the  American  people,  indeed,  can  say 
truly,  This  false  religion  does  not  concern  me ; it  is  a local 
affair  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  On  the  contrary  ir 
has  its  stations  and  outposts  throughout  the  land.  It  entices 
and  allures  by  various  means.  It  imposes  on  the  simple 
religious  folk  by  the  pretence  of  fulfilment  of  the  millennial 
prophecies.  But  to  smart,  brainy  men  who  come  within  its 
reach,  it  appeals  by  its  offer  of  place  for  the  exercise  of 
personal  power  over  others.  In  it  strong  ambitious  men 
who  are  willing  to  cloak  their  designs  with  religious  pre- 
tences can  reach  high  power. 

The  American  people  must  therefore  continue  their  holy 
crusade  against  this  antichristian  system.  They  must 
grapple  with  it  in  its  strongholds.  They  must  sustain  those 
heroic  souls  who  are  engaged  in  this  divine  warfare.  They 
must  educate  their  sons  and  daughters  to  constant  vigilance 
and  unrelenting  hostility  against  its  insidious  approaches. 
They  must  be  ever  on  their  guard  lest  by  some  trick  or 
stratagem  the  cunning  dangerous  enemy  enter  and  desecrate 
their  hearths  and  homes. 
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